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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


In our Magazine for 1852 (xxxvii. <86, 
576, 577, xxxviii. 2) were several notices 
of the use of the term Bridge as describ- 
ing a landing-place from a ship or boat, 
and not as at present a structure reaching 
across the whole stream, and the mis- 
takes of several authors on this point 
were noticed J. G. N. now observes 
that the late Mr. Lodge misunderstood 
this term when occurring in a letter 
written in 1607, which is printed in the 
3d volume of his Illustrations of British 
History, 4to edit. p. 344. The passage 
is as follows: “The frost continues here 
(in London, 26 Jan. 1607) in a very 
strange manner: the Tems so hardly 
frosen that it is made a beaten high way 
to all places of the citty, but all bridges 
are in great danger upona thaw: we at 
Ba[ynard’s] Castell watch and ward to 
preserve ours that was but newelie built. 
(Then the writer proceeds to mention 
bridges of the other kind.] A great part of 
Kingston bridge is down. All the mar- 
chants that dwell upon London bridge 
have removed their goodes of valew, fear- 
ing they know not what.’’ This helped on 
Mr. Lodge to add the following erroneous 
comment in regard to the bridge at Bay- 
nard’s Castle: ‘‘ This must have been the 
bridge of timber which Stowe informs us 
was formerly placed over the river Fleet, 
or Fleet Ditch, from the precinct of the 
Black Friars to Bridewell ; and which was 
rebuilt of stone after the great fire in 
1666, and remained there till Fleet Ditch 
was filled up.”” This error is retained in 
the second edition of the work, 8vo. 1838, 
vol. iii. p. 224. 

Mr. James Baynes, of Hull, has fa- 
voured us with impressions of a silver coin 
which was ploughed up a few weeks ago 
at Brough (ten miles from Hull) on the 
line of the old Roman road from London 
to York. Three other coins were found at 
the same time, but being copper were so 
corroded as to be illegible; the expression 
of the head is very fine and spirited, and 
in good preservation. It is a large de- 
narius of Caracalla, Reverse SALus ANTO- 
NINI AUG. 

‘“*C. M.S.” inquires whether there be 
any published record concerning a part of 
Maplin Sands, on the coast of Essex, 
named, in a map published in July, 1826, 
by Messrs. Greenwood, Pringle, and Co., 
‘** Whitaker Spit,’’ a sand-bank projecting 
from Foulness Island, bounding the 
Crouch River. 

“E, T,”’ is desirous to obtain access to 


the poems of Bishop John Gambold, who 
was a Moravian in his latter years. His 
hymns are not to be found in the British 
Museum. One of his poems “The Mys- 
tery of Life,” is so beautiful as to indi- 
cate high talent. 

Emeritus asks, What Saint in the Ro- 
mish Calendar is depicted with a white 
rose? He has a picture by Murillo, the 
subject of which is the Virgin and Infant 
Saviour on her knee, to whom a young 
female is presenting a double white rose— 
she is dressed in a brown dress, with a white 
handkerchief on her neck. 

The Old Lady who, seeing it stated in 
our pages that Mr. Halliwell is desirous 
to acquire any old publications relating to 
Shakespeare, offered a copy of the play of 
Macbeth, with notes and emendations by 
Harry Rowe, is requested to accept Mr. 
Halliwell’s thanks, but he already has 
the work. He is particularly anxious to 
obtain all the quarto Shakespeares printed 
before the year 1660. 

P, 222, The late T. D. Shute, esq. 
was High Sheriff of Hampshire in 1821. 
He married Charlotte dau. of Lt.-Gen. 
Wm. Neville Cameron, E. J. C. serv. by 
Charlotte, 2d dau. of Sir Wm. Gordon, 
7th Bart. of Embo, co. Sutherland, and 
has left five sons and six daus. 

P. 335. The late Captain Henry Beres- 
ford Melville was brother of the Rev. D. 
Melville, of Shelsley Beauchamp. He 
was the sole officer of his regiment who 
survived the unfortunate Cabul expedi- 
tion, having been severely wounded in the 
Kyber Pass, and taken prisoner by Akbar 
Khan, together with Lady Sale, Lady 
Macnaghten, and others. He afterwards 
served in the Sikh war, and was at the 
actions of Sobraon and Ferozeshah. 

Errata.—P. 314, line 20 from bottom, 
Jor “the Curacy of Sicklesmere’’ read 
‘‘those of Newton and Whelnetham 
Parva, residing at Sicclesmere, in the 
latter parish ;’’ and in the notice of Mr. 
Harvey's death in February Number, p. 
214, for ‘‘that parish, 1821,” read 
** 18513”? and for “a Canon of Bristol, 
1850,”’ read ‘* 1831.” 

P. 304, col. 2,1. 25. There is no “ Earl of Falk- 
land ;” the title is ‘* Viscount.”—P. 309, col. 1, 
1. 20, 21. There is no such county as ‘ Mont- 
rose ;” it should be “ Forfar.” Mr. Scott was 
M.P. at one time for the county of Forfar, and at 
another for the district of burghs in which the 
town of Forfar was included.—P, 321. For “ Edward 
John Willson,” read “*‘ Edward James.”—P. 324, 
col. 2,1. 5 from foot. For “ Young Kean,” read 
** Young, Kean,” with an intervening comma. 
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NICHOLAS FERRAR AND LITTLE GIDDING. 


Nicholas Ferrar. 


Two Lives by his brother John and by Doctor Jebb. 


Now first 


edited with illustrations by J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 


St. John’s college, Cambridge. 
1855. 12mo. 


“MR. NICHOLAS FERRAR of 


blessed memory” was born in London 
towards the end of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the third son of Mr. Nicholas 
Ferrar, a rich East India merchant. 
In his childhood he had a predilection 
to become a clergyman, though for a 
time his fortunes appeared to take a 
different course. He was placed at the 
university of Cambridge at the early 
age which was then customary, and his 
tutor was Augustine Lindsell, after- 
wards bishop of Peterborough. When 
he was just twenty an opportunity 
occurred for his starting on foreign 
travel in the marriage train of the lady 
Elizabeth ; whereupon, having by ex- 
traordinary favour received the degree 
of master of arts some weeks before 
the commencement, “ he took his leave 
of his beloved study at Clare hall, and 
put himself into the habit of a young 
gallant, not that he cared for a shining 
outside, but that he might gain access 
and admittance in princes’ courts.” 
Having visited Holland, Germany, and 
Italy, he returned on foot through 
Spain, and, on rejoining his family, at 
once became a public man. “ Old Mr. 
Ferrar being an alderman’s fellow,* 
and having been intimate with those 
brave men and gallant soldiers, sir 
Walter Rawley, sir John Hawkins, and 
sir Francis Drake, was a great lover 


(Cambridge in the Seventeenth Century, Part I.) 


and encourager of plantations, himself 
being one of the most early adven- 
turers in that of Virginia and the 
Somer Islands: a design, it must be 
acknowledged, the greatest and most 
honourable of its kind that ever was 
so generously embraced and under- 
taken by our English nobility, gentry, 
clergy, and the city of London.” Within 
two months of his return Nicholas 
Ferrar contracted so near a friendship 
with sir Edwin Sandys, who was the 
treasurer and prime manager of the 
Virginia Company, that they were 
seldom asunder. “ Itwas that sir Edwin 
Sandys who thought it no less both 
his honour and happiness to have been 
Mr. Hooker's pupil, than to have been 
son to the lord archbishop of York ; it 
was he that wrote the admirable Eu- 
rope Speculum, wherein may be seen 
the image of the eloquent author’s po- 
litic and pious mind; he was indeed 
one of the blessings and glories of his 
time.” Old Mr. Ferser lent his great 
parlour and hall for the governors of 
the Virginia Company to meet in 
weekly, and Mr. Nicholas Ferrar the 
younger was sure to be named for one 
in all committees: he was become 
their secretary to all intents and pur- 
poses except taking fees. When the 
government interfered and forbade the 
re-election of Sandys as treasurer, the 





* The meaning of this term appears merely to be that old Mr. Ferrar was one of 
that upper class of citizens from whom the aldermen were usually selected. His son 
John thus varies the description : “a merchant of good reputation in the city, and, as 
they term it, an alderman’s fellow or companion.’’ 
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earl of Southampton was chosen in 
his place, and Nicholas Ferrar unani- 
mously elected his deputy: and so 
admirably did he shortly afterwards 
acquit himself as the advocate for the 
company when its proceedings were 
arraigned before the Privy Council, 
that the marquess Hamilton and earl 
of Pembroke sent him overtures, to 
make him clerk of the council or to 
send him envoy to Savoy. These how- 
ever he declined: for it is said that 
he had already formed his resolutions, 
though he had not yet shaped his occa- 
sions, for another and that a more 
private course of life. He was elected 
to the parliament of 1624,* and there 
as actively distinguished himself, being 
joined with the lord Cavendish and sir 
Edwin Sandys in the impeachment of 
lord treasurer Cranfield, one of whose 
misdemeanors had been an interested 
opposition to the Virginia Company, 

robably on the cogent arguments of 

panish gold. 

The great plague of 1625 was the 
era of the turning point of Nicholas 
Ferrar’s career. His father was now 
deceased, and 


His mother had bought a lordship the 
year before in so obscure a village, it scarce 
had any name in our most accurate maps, 
till the fame of the holy life he lived in 
that place made the name of Little Gid- 
ding sound high in England. It was a good 
air, but a depopulated place in Hunting. 
donshire, no house in the parish but only 
the manor-house and a cottage for the 
shepherds, who together with their dogs 
were very sufficient managers of the whole 
estate, which lay in pasture. Thither he 
dismissed his brother John at the begin- 
ning of the plague, to make ready an 
apartment for him ; whither at last he 
came himself: yet he entreated his mother 
to stay above a month at Bourne while he 
was airing himself and making another 
quarantine, for fear he might bring her 
the infection. But the generous matron 
would run that hazard, longing to see him 
who had so nobly ventured and “ stood 
between the living and the dead” to save 
her and her posterity [having stayed some 
time in London to complete the settle- 
ment of his father’s executorship.] 
Within three days after his arrival she 
rides to Gidding, fifteen miles from 
Bourne. Their greeting was like that of 
old Jacob and his son Joseph, after his 
father had given him over for lost, while 


he was providing for the support of the 
family. Such an interview must needs 
be passionately kind and zealously devout, 
both of them blessing God, and she again 
and again blessing her son. He prayed 
her to enter the rude house, and to repose 
herself after her journey. ‘“ Notso,’’ said 
she, ‘‘ yonder I see the cburch: let us 
first go thither, to give God thanks that 
he has brought me to this good place and 
has restored me my son.” It was told her 
there was no getting into it, for as yet 
there had not been time to empty the hay 
that was in it, which was intended shortly 
to be done. By the sacrilege and pro- 
faneness of the former inhabitants of 
Gidding the house of God was turned into 
a hay-barn and a hog-sty. But this good 
woman had somewhat of Augustine’s 
mother Monnica in her devotion, of whom 
that father affirms that, if a dragon stood 
between her and the altar, she would have 
stept through him to advance thither. So 
this divine soul persisted in her ardent 
resolution, and thrusting into the church 
a little way, she kneeled and prayed and 
wept there about a quarter of an hour. 
Then she charged her son to send in- 
stantly for all the workmen about the 
house, which were many, and commanded 
them to fling out all the hay at the church 
windows, and to cleanse it as well as they 
could for the present. She was obeyed, 
and she saw all this done before she would 
stir or set her foot in the house. Then 
she entered the ruinous place, where there 
was hardly one dry room to lodge her; 
yet they passed away the time with a great 
deal of cheerfulness. Next morning orders 
were given for the church to be well 
washed and swept, and workmen were pre- 
sently employed inits reparations. Thus 
did this holy woman acquit herself like the 
mother of such a son, her zeal in this 
transaction preventing his, as if she had 
vowed the Psalmist’s vow to give herself 
no rest until she had found a place for the 
temple of the Lord. But she publicly 
owned at this time to have made another 
vow of a more solemn impostance, and that 
was to serve God better than she had done 
heretofore, which was to make herself 
more the temple of the Holy Ghost, since 
God had redeemed her and her children 
from destruction and death, and had 
brought them to so pleasant a place, that 
now she could repeat the psalm in her own 
behalf, that her lot was fallen in a fair 
ground and she had a goodly inheritance. 

Such is the account of the first re- 
storation of the church of Little Gid- 
ding; and the institution of regular 
worship therein commenced at the 


* It is not known for what place he sat, as there is no list of the parliament of 1624. 
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same time, Nicholas Ferrar obtaining 
leave of the diocesan, bishop Williams 
—his old acquaintance at Cambridge 
and now his neighbour at Bugden— 
that, it being the time of the plague, 
and the deplorable city now the com- 
mon object of the kingdom's prayers, 
they might be allowed to use the 
litany every day in the church; and, 
having once introduced it, he had 
license to keep it up after the plague, 
interceding still for the sins of the 
world, the cause of all its misery. He 
was fortunate in encountering none 
of that jealousy which has sometimes 
manifested itself on such occasions on 
the part of the constituted church 
authorities: the minister of Steeple 
Gidding—a distinct parish, it is true, 
but which, as we have seen already, had 
practically absorbed its little neigh- 
bour—was a friendly man, and cheer- 
fully lent his aid to assist and conduct 
the spiritual exercises of his neigh- 
bours. His charity was returned by 


the denizens of Little Gidding attend- 
ing the church of Steeple Gidding on 
Sunday afternoons. 

At the following Easter, Nicholas 


Ferrar went to London, and on Trinity 
Sunday, 1626, he repaired to Henry the 
Seventh’s chapel with his former tutor 
doctor Lindsell, by whom bishop Laud 
was prepared to receive him with a 
great deal of joy, that he was to lay 
his hands on so extraordinary a person. 
So he was ordained deacon and no 
more, for he protested he durst not 
advance one step higher. But on the 
same day he wrote on vellum a vow, 
that “he would now separate himself 
to serve God in this holy calling, to be 
the Levite himself in his own house, 
and to make his own relations, which 
were many, his cure of souls.” 

We have now seen how naturally all 
this was brought about. A man of 
deep religious sentiments, who con- 
sidered himself to have escaped immi- 
nent dangers, was, in the course of 
events, conducted to a place where 
his own family constituted, in effect, 
the entire parish, and where there was 
a church, but no minister. His filial 
piety, and his mother’s zeal, mutually 
acted upon each other: and in addi- 
tion, there was a numerous rising ge- 
neration of nephews and nicces who 
demanded education. All these cir- 
cumstances considered, it was perfectly 
consistent that one tired with the tur- 


Nicholas Ferrar and Little Gidding. 
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moils and contentions of public life, 
and of delicate health, should seize the 
opportunity of a peaceful and useful 
retirement which was most accordant 
to his original predilections: and it is 
difficult at first sight to imagine where 
either the captious or the envious could 
find hold for their fault-finding. Yet 
it was not long before they did this 
with some show of success. If the 

roject itself was unexceptionable, yet 
it was overdone in the performance. 
The decorations of God’s house at 
Little Gidding were too fantastical ; 
the ceremonies too formal ; the services 
too constant and too prolonged. “The 
family at Little Gidding had very ill- 
usage on various hands. Some because 
of their strict observance of the Lord’s 
day (about frequenting of sermons) 
termed them Puritans, and represented 
them even to the King himself as such 
. . « Some because of their fashions 
of Lent, Ember days, Vigils, and all 
Fridays in the year, &c. called them 
Papists.” Our present limits will not 
allow us to enter into the discussion of 
particulars, but those who take in- 
terest in such matters will be fully 
gratified in the pages before us. The 
charges of their enemies were at length 
gathered into a criminatory pamphlet, 
which was entitled “The Arminian 
Nunnery, or a brief description and 
relation of the newly erected Monas- 
ticall Place called The Arminian Nun- 
nery at Little Gidding in Hunting- 
donshire, Humbly recommended to the 
wise consideration of this Parliament.” 
The malicious propagators of this book, 
which was “stuffed with abominable 
falsehoods, and such stories told as 
the devil himself would be ashamed 
to utter,” by distributing above nine 
thousand copies of it, not only endea- 
voured to instigate the authorities of 
the time to the destruction of the 
peaceful community, but would have 
brought upon them more summary 
violence by giving it among the soldiers 
that passed along the neighbouring 
North Road, “had not God Almighty 
in his special ween at that time 
turned away their prey.” 

One great crime in the family of 
Ferrar was doubtless this, that their 
industrial performances had attracted 
the kindly notice of the King: and we 
shall not greatly err if we attribute to 
a like prejudice the following injurious 
and exceedingly inaccurate notice of 
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them which disfigures the pages of the 
recent historian of Cromwell. 


Crossing Huntingdonshire, on this oc- 
casion [in March 1641-2], on his way 
Northward, his Majesty had visited the 
Establishment of Nicholas Ferrar at Little 
Gidding,* on the western border of that 
county. A surprising Establishment, now 
in full flower, wherein above fourscore per- 
sons, including domestics, with Ferrar and 
his Brother and aged Mother at the head 
of them, had devoted themselves to a kind 
of Protestant Monachism, and were get- 
ting much talked of in those times. They 
followed celibacy, and merely religious 
duties; employed themselves in “‘ binding 
of Prayer-books,’’ embroidering of has- 
socks, and what charitable work was pos- 
sible in that desert region; above all, they 
kept up, night and day, a continual repeti- 
tion of the English liturgy; being divided 
into relays and watches, one watch reliev- 
ing another, as on ship-board; and never 
allowing at any time the sacred fire to go 
out. This also, as a feature of the times, 
the modern reader is to meditate. In 
Isaac Walton’s Lives there is some drowsy 
notice of these people, not unknown to 
the modern reader. A far livelier notice, 
record of an actual visit to the place, by 
an Anonymous Person, seemingly a reli- 
gious Lawyer, perhaps returning from cir- 
cuit in that direction, at all events a most 
sharp distinct man, through whose clear 
eyes we also can still look, is preserved 
by Hearne in very unexpected neighbour- 
hood. The Anonymous Person, after some 
survey and communing, suggested to Ni- 
cholas Ferrar, ‘‘ Perhaps he had but as- 
sumed all this ritual mummery, in order 
to get a devout life led peaceably in these 
bad times?” Nicholas, a dark man, who 
had acquired something of the Jesuit in 
his foreign travels, looked at him ambigu- 
ously, and said, ‘‘I perceive you are a 
person who knows the world!” They did 
not ask the Anonymous Person to stay 
dinner, which he considered would have 
been agreeable.t 

Now this is a passage of which we 
advisedly say that Mr. Carlyle ought to 
be heartily ashamed. It is one that in 
false colouring and misrepresentation 
is scarcely surpassed among the most 
fantastic and romantic put forth by our 
popular historians of the more lively sex. 

1. As to the number of the house- 
hold, which he states as “above four- 
score ;” from the authentic accounts it 


cannot be reckoned as exceeding thirty. 
Mr. Carlyle appears to have caught at 
the “sixty or eighty” poor children 
who came as catechumens from the 
neighbouring villages. 

2. The “celibacy” is equally imagi- 
nary : when visited by Carlyle’s “ Ano- 
nymous Person” some of the daughters 
of the family were probably not mar- 
riageable. Afterwards, six out of eight 
became wives; and, as Mr. Mayor re- 
marks, “had their mother been the 
most scheming of dowagers, she could 
scarcely have repined at such a pro- 
portion of success.” 

3. “The binding of Prayer-books” 
(though marked asa quotation,) is not 
authenticated. The young people prac- 
tised bookbinding it is true, having a 
bookbinder’s daughter from Cambridge 
to teach them, and they may have 
bound prayer-books, but the only books 
they are recorded to have bound are 
some harmonies of Scripture. 

4. The “desert region” was a spot 
hard by the great North road, with 
half a dozen villages within a distance 
of two miles. Indeed it was probably 
to the former circumstance, in great 
measure, that Little Gidding was in- 
debted for its popular fame, and cer- 
tainly for the royal visit which forms 
the excuse for Mr. Carlyle’s introduc- 
tion of the subject. 

5. “They kept up, night and day, a 
continual repetition of the English Li- 
turgy.” Night and day, did they? but 
let that pass (rejoins Mr. Mayor). One 
can only reply that they might have 
been worse employed ; and that, if for 
English Liturgy we had read Psalms 
of David, we might have bethought 
ourselves of a modern, who loudly 
trumpets forth those very Psalms, when 
degraded into a fanatical battle-cry. 

6. Carlyle’s “ Anonymous Person ” is 
a gentleman who bears the less mys- 
terious (designation of “ Edward Len- 
ton of Grey's Inn” in the very book 
he refers to—Hearne’s Caii Vindicie, 
and whose description of Little Gid- 
ding has been frequently reprinted, 
with his name, in other works, more 
particularly in one of the commonest 
of books, Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical 
Biography. 


* As we have not room for further extracts, we must here remark that Mr. Mayor 
has collected larger and more interesting accounts of this royal visit than have here- 


tofore been given. 
tT Carlyle’s Cromwell, i. 106. 
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7. Carlyle’s description of Nicholas 
Ferrar as “adark man” is transferred 
from his brother John Ferrar, whom 
Lenton calls “a short black-com- 
plexioned man ; whose apparel and hair 
made him shew priestlike ;” whilst Ni- 
cholas, whom Lenton describes merely 
as “a bachelor, of a plain presence, but 
of able speech and parts,” had in child- 
hood been “ fair, and of bright hair like 
his mother,” and in manhood, as his 
portraits shew, was clear-complexioned. 

8. The parting anecdote of the Com- 
monwealth historian, in which he passes 
off on his victim the character of 
“something of a Jesuit,” can be only 
truly judged on comparison with the 
following passage of Lenton’s narrative 
upon which it is founded : 


This and all other our discourse, being 
ended with mildness and moderation, on 
his part at least, I said farther, since their 
devotions (from which they would be loth 
to be diverted or interrupted, as in the 
said protestation appears,) are more strict 
and regular than usual, if in their con- 
sciences they were persuaded that all their 
formalities and ceremonies were but adia- 
phora (things indifferent), I then thought 
they were as wise as serpents, in the scrip- 
ture sense, in complying so with the 
Church ceremonies, that they might the 
safelier hold on their course without ex- 
ception. For in this comportment, I 
thought, authority would not except against 
them,* unless for exceeding the cathedrals, 
who make but one reverence, whereasthey 
make three. He said, I spake like one who 
seemed to have had experience in the world. 

There was nothing in Mr. Lenton’s 
account that could fairly be complained 
of, unless it was that he ventured to 
write at all upon so short an acquaint- 
ance with Little Gidding as a visit of 
two hours only. It was, however, a 
private letter, in compliance with the 
request of sir John Hetley, from whom 
he had parted at lord Montagu’s the 
same morning, and was not intended 
for publication: andit had been written 
about seven years before a copy got 
into the hands of the malicious parties 
who made its statements the founda- 
tion of “ The Arminian Nunnery.” 
When that publication appeared Mr. 
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John Ferrar, the elder and surviving 
brother of Nicholas, addressed to Mr. 
Lenton a “discreet and respective 
letter ” of remonstrance, to which the 
latter replied, deprecating the suppo- 
sition that as a gentleman, a scholar, 
or a christian, he could have been 
guilty of all that had been committed 
in that pamphlet. “ To have put the 
true copy of my letter in print (he 
remarks), without my privity, had been 
a great inhumanity. But to present 
it with so many falsifications, and lay- 
ing his inhumanities on me, I think 
none but a licentious libeller, or a 
beggarly ballad-maker, would have 
offered.” Hereupon he forwarded to * 
Mr. Ferrar a true copy of his letter, 
and it is that copy which was pub- 
lished by Hearne, and which has now 
been frequently reprinted, as we have 
already stated. 

But, besides Lenton’s narrative, 
there are much ampler and more au- 
thentic memoirs of Nicholas Ferrar 
and Little Gidding extant from the 
pen of his brother John and their 
friend Francis Turner, bishop of Ely : 
and from the materials thus af- 
forded their history has exercised the 
pen of various modern biographers, 
of as various parties in the religious 
world. The Scelahite object of Mr. 
Mayor in the present publication is to 
put forth faithfully, with the illus- 
trations of an editor rather than the 
perversions of an author, the original 
materials of Ferrar’s life so far as they 
have been preserved. Their biblio- 
graphical history is somewhat extra- 
ordinary. Bishop Turner’s life was 
not printed, nor is any perfect manu- 
script of it now known to be extant. 
Extracts were first given to the world 
by Dr. Dodd, in the second volume of 
the Christian Magazine, 1761. A short 
summary appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1772. In 1829 “ a clergy- 
man of the established church ” printed 
at Bristol Memoirs of Nicholas Ferrar, 
professedly collected from bishop Tur- 
ner’s narrative ; and again in 1837 the 
Rey. ‘TT. Macdonogh republished the 
same, with additions. 





* Mr. Carlyle translates this, —‘‘ in order to get a devout life led peaceably in these 
bad times’’—confounding the bad times of 1641 with those of 1634, the real date of 
Lenton’s narrative, when the storm of civil discord was as yet unheard, and when the 


cnly invader to be dreaded was the apparitor of the ecclesiastical courts. 


In like 


manner Mr. Carlyle’s account conveys the false impression that Nicholas Ferrar was 
still living at the time of King Charles’s visit. 
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Bishop Turner’s life had been framed 
from materials furnished by John 
Ferrar, and which, as appears from a 
letter of the antiquary Peck, were com- 
piled in 1655. From the same mate- 
rials Peck himself composed a life, 
which, like Turner’s, is now missing. 
Later in the last century they came 
into the hands of Dr. Peckard, master 
of Magdalen college, Cambridge, who 
also compiled from them a life, making 
mutilations that Mr. Mayor much 
laments, and printed it in 1790. 

Mr. Mayor now prints his “two 
lives,” the one “by John Ferrar,” 
from extracts made by Baker the 
Cambridge antiquary, and now in the 
Cambridge University Library, and 
the second from a MS. of the Rev. 
William Robinson, once Rector of 
Gidding, now in the hands of his 

andson the Rev. D. J. Hopkins. 

he latteris called the Life “ by Doctor 
Jebb.” “Who Dr. Jebb was (says 


Mr. Mayor) I have not yet ascer- 
tained; there was a nonjuror of the 
name. What is certain is, that the life 
is in substance, and generally in ex- 
pression, Turner's. 


” 


Under these cir- 
cumstances we regret that the editor 
did not at once call it Bishop Turner's. 
He adds :— 

If partiality do not deceive me, it yields 
to few English biographies in vigour of 
style or interest of subject, and seenis well 
adapted for general circulation in a cheap 
form. I throw out the hint in the hope 
that it may meet the eye of some influ- 
ential member of the Christian Knowledge 
Society. 

In addition to these manuscripts, 
Mr. Mayor has diligently hunted up 
whatever other memorials of this inte- 
resting family are now known to be 
extant, and, among the rest, his re- 
searches have been rewarded by the 
sight of a quarto volume which was 
accidentally found about five-and- 
twenty years ago in pulling down an 
old house at Peterborough, and which 
contains copies of 153 letters, written 
chiefly by Mrs. Collett, the sister of 
Nicholas Ferrar, and mother of the 
“nuns” or “virgins” of Little Gid- 
ding, between the years 1600 and 
1645. Some of the most remarkable 
of these form part of his illustrations, 
and they suffice to prove that their 
writer was not unworthy of her race. 

Mr. Mayor tells us that he has long 
designed a series of Cambridge me- 
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moirs, partly on the plan of Dr. 
Wordsworth’s well-known collection. 
It was in Baker’s MSS. that he first 
met with Ferrar’s life, and at once 
saw in it an artless tale of a period too 
much neglected, and of a man whom 
to know is to venerate. He also ob- 
served that it contained a description 
of the inner life of the family, perhaps 
in greater fulness than could be found 
of any other private family of the 
time; from which circumstance alone, 
irrespective of its intrinsic value, it 
must be not a little attractive to the 
historical student. We need scarcely 
add that we heartily approve of the 
spirit and the style in which the edi- 
torial task has in this instance been 
executed, and we trust that the editor 
will receive both encouragement and 
co-operation to produce further vo- 
lumes of “Cambridge in the Seven- 
teenth Century.” He admits that the 
last thirty years have witnessed more 
and more important publications on 
Cambridge history than any previous 
century ; but he truly urges that there 
is still lacking a comprehensive review 
of university studies and university 
life. This can only be accomplished, 
on trustworthy foundations, by the 
gradual accumulation of evidence such 
as this volume presents. 

The house at Gidding, which ac- 
commodated the large and religious 
household of the Ferrars, no longer 
exists: but the humble church still 
presents some interesting relics of 
their rule. It is a small brick edifice, 
altogether less than fifty feet in length. 
Over the door is inscribed, “ This is 
none other but the House of God and 
the Gate of Heaven :” and on a brass 
a on the right of the door, “ The 

louse of Prayer.” 

The interior is fitted like a college 
chapel, with oak panelling,—that on 
the right hand having come down from 
Ferrar’s time,—and with stalls. 

In the nave still stands the font, “ the 
leg, laver, and cover all of brass.” 
There is also a fine brass eagle, for a 
lectern, minus its claws once of silver; 
and within the chancel-arch is a frame 
for an hour-glass, supported by a 
bracket. The table containing the 
commandments, Lord’s prayer, and 
creed is of brass ; the communion-table ~ 
of cedar, and its silken carpet is pre- 
served, together with a small piece of 
tapestry which the sisters worked for 
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the church.* An inscription on the 
silver flagon still records that it was 
presented by sir Edwyn Sandys in 
1629 : the offertory-dish still professes 
itself to have been “ the Guift of Susan 
Beckwith.” To these a corresponding 
chalice and paten were added by the 
present lord of the manor in 1853: for 
of late years the property has passed 
into the hands of one whose pride and 

leasure it is stare super anti vias. 
i If (remarks Mr. Mesa) "Gidding 
church now reflects the image of days 
which have thrown a saintly haloaround 
it, and if the estate once more presents 
a smiling contrast to the neighbouring 
parishes, all is owing to the impression 
made on his boyish sympathies some 
sixty years ago by a perusal of Ferrar’s 
life. Thenceforth Gidding was to him 
a hallowed name, though many years 
elapsed before he visited the place, and 
more before he could call it his own.” 
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The church has been not only substan- 
tially repaired and restored, but deco- 
rated with appropriate stained glass : 


In the right window of the nave, next the 
chancel arches, are King Charles’s arms, 
with text above, Ué si quis perdicem in 
montibus ; andinscription below, Insignia 
Caroli Regis, qui latitabat apud Ferrarios 
2% Maii A.§.1646. In the opposite 
window the arms of Williams, bishop of 
Lincolo, with text, Non avarus, sed hos- 
pitalis, &c. Intheleft window next the 
door Nich. Ferrar’s arms, with text, Ecce 
vere Israelita, cui dolus non est, &c. . In 
the opposite window the arms of Hopkin- 
son, with text, Diligo habitaculum Domus 
tui, and inscription, Insignia Gulielmt 
Hopkinson, Domini Manerit de Gidding 
Parva, qui hanc Ecclesiam restauravit, et 
has Fenestras (sacrum munus)  dicavit. 
A. S. 1853. The brasses from the family- 
tombs have been fixed up in thechurch ; 
but the altar-tomb of Nicholas Ferrar has 
neither brass nor inscription. 





NEW HISTORICAL FACTS REGARDING THE 
LADY ARABELLA STUART.+ 


“THE name of Arabella Stuart,” 
Mr. Lodge observes, “ is scarcely men- 
tioned in history ;” but Mr. D'Israeli 
has, in his Curiosities of Literature,{ 
collected all the prominent facts con- 
nected with her marriage, imprison- 
ment, and untimely death: there are 

et some notices of this unfortunate 
ady remaining of record on the Patent 
Rolls, which, as they illustrate Mr. 
D'Israeli’s affecting narrative, may not 


be unacceptable to our readers. The 
first is an augmentation by King 
James of Lady Arbella § Stuart’s An- 
nuity of 1,000/. per annum to 1,600/., 
which grant bears date 12 July, 1606; 
and, after reciting that by Letters 
Patent of the 10th September, the 2nd 
year of his reign, he had given for the 
better maintenance and support of 
the honour and degree of his [our] 
very dear cousin, the Lady Arbella 





* After bidding her final farewell to the great and busy world, and settling at Little 


Gidding, the first thing old Mrs. Ferrar did was to beautify the church. 
repaired and made already decent, but she would have it adorned. 


“Tt was 
So she contrived to 


have it wainscotted, and the floor neatly boarded ; and this was done not only for clean- 
liness but warmth, since they resolved to spend so much of their time in it. She adorned 
the communion-table with carpets of blue silk embroidered with gold; the pulpit and 
the reading-desk were hung with fine cloth of the same colour, richly laced and fringed 
with vallans about each of them, She covered the floor upon which the altar was raised 
with sky-coloured silk, the benches round the chancel with blue taffety; and all the 
rest was suitable and very noble. But these were ornaments only for Sundays and 
Holidays ; there were carpets of tapestry and green cloth for the week-days. There 
was a brass font set up, and a large eagle of the same to hold a faire bible. She thought 
the house of God the only place on which such costly furniture was not ill-bestowed; 
and in this her son not only approved but animated her devotion.”’ 

+ Arabella Stuart was the only child of Charles Stuart, third son of Matthew Earl 
of Lenox and Margaret Douglas his wife, which Margaret Douglas was only child of 
Margaret daughter of King Henry VII. by her second husband, Archibald Douglas 
Earl of Angus, her first husband having been King James IV. of Scotland. 

t The Loves of the Lady Arabella, in vol. iv. 8vo. Lond. 1834 (ninth edition). 

§ Her name is frequently so written, and was probably usually so abbreviated in 
general conversation. c 

4 


Gent. Maa. Von. XLII. 
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Steward,* an annuity of 1,000/. during 
her natural life, he lw and granted 
in augmentation of the said annuity 
towards the more ample maintenance, 
estate, degree, and honour of his said 
cousin, and also for divers causes and 
considerations, &c. an annuity of 1,000/. 
(Pat. 4 Jac. p. 2.) 

The same year (9th March, 1606-7,) 
another grant was made by James I. 
‘to his cousin, wherein, as her con- 
sanguinity and relationship, although 
not precisely stated, is specially re- 
ferred to, I beg permission to state the 
preamble in the very words of the 
patent, viz. : 

De con’ D’ne Arbella Stuart pro com- 
positione, &c.—James, by the Grace of 
God, &c. To all to whom these presents 
shall come greeting, whereas our late 
moste deare sister Queene Elizabeth de- 
ceased, was in her lifetime lawfully seised 
of an estate of inheritance, either in her 
owne right or by conveyance, from John 
St. Leger esquier, or by bothe, of and in 
diverse honors, manors, landes, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments, situate, lying, 
and being in the county of Essex, and in 
sundrie other counties within our realme 
of England, which sometymes were the 
inheritance of Thomas Butler late Earle 
of Ormond, and of diverse other landes 
and tenements which likewise were the in- 
heritance of the Ladie Anne wife of the 
said Earle, one of the daughters and co- 
heirs of St Richarde Hanckforde, knight, 
which said honors, manors, landes, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments, or some of 
them, are from our saide late deare sister 
discended, or ought to discende, unto us 
as we have been informed ; know ye that 
we, graciously tendering the good estate of 
our dearlie beloved cousin the Ladie Ar- 
bella Stuart, being neere of our bloude 
and kinred and being also neere of bloude 
and kinred unto our said late deare sister 
Queene Elizabeth, from whom our title of, 
in, and to the said mannors, landes, tene- 
m's, and hereditaments is lawfully come 
and descended unto us; and to the end 
that the said Ladie Arbella may be the 
better enabled to support and mayntaine 
herselfe in honorable estate according to 
her birth and calling, of our especial 
grace, certain knowledge, and meere mo- 
tion, we are pleased and contented and do 
by these presents authorize and appoint 
the said ladie for us and in our name to 





* Sic. 
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confer, treat, and conclude with any that 
doe or shall have hold or use any the said 
honors, mannors, lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments for composition to be had 
and made with them for our estate, right, 
and title of, in, and to the same or any 
partofthem. (Pat. 4Jac. p.15, 9th March.) 


And this pension or annuity, or the 
one recited in this grant, is doubtless 
the very pension to which Mr. D’Israeli 
alludes as discovered by his inspection 
of Sir Julius Casar’s (the then Master 
ofthe Rolls) MSS. (Sloane MSS.4160). 

The remaining document is the entry 
of the proclamation for the apprehen- 
sion of the Lady Arbella and her hus- 
band, after her flight from Highgate, 
which fixes the date of her temporary es- 
cape, viz. 3rd June [1611]. D’Israeli, 
observing on this incident, remarks 
that King “James was for issuing a 

roclamation” in terms that showed 

is fears from the remote consequences 
he apprehended might ensue by her 
marriage ; but as the existence of this 
proclamation was evidently unknown 
to Mr. D’Israeli, I give it entire, as 
entered on the back of the Patent Roll, 
9 Jac. p. 10, viz. 


De Proclamatione tangen’ D’nam Ar- 
beliam et Will’m Seymor.—Whereas we 
are given to understande that the Lady 
Arbella and William Seymore, second 
sonne to the Lord Beauchampe, being for 
divers great and haynous offences com- 
mitted, the one to our Tower of London 
and the other to a speciall guarde, have 
founde the meanes by the wicked practises 
of divers lewde persons, as namely, Mark- 
ham, Crompton, Rodney, and others, to 
break prison and make escape on Monday 
the thirde of June, with an intent to trans- 
port themselves into forreyne partes, wee 
do hereby straightlie charge and com- 
maund all persons whatsoever uppon their 
allegiance and dutie, not onlie to forbeare 
to receave, harbor, or assist them in their 
passage anie way as they will aunswere it 
at their perilles, but upon the like charge 
and paine to use the best meanes they can 
for their apprehension and keeping them 
in saffe custody, which we will take as an 
acceptable service. Given at Greenwich, 
the fowerth daie of June. Per ipsum 
Regem. 


Yours, &c. T. E. T. 


+ Our correspondent has overlooked that this Proclamation is printed in Rymer’s 
Foedera, vol. xvi. p. 710; but, as the same circumstance was overlooked by D’ Israeli, 
it may he useful to make it better known.—Eprr. 
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_ TOM TAYLOR’S AND CHARLES READE’S PLAYS. 
Tom Taylor’s and Charles Reade’s Plays.—I. Masks and Faces ; II. Two Loves 


and a Life; III. The King’s Rival. 


OFTEN and often have we been 
told that the British drama is extinct, 
and that there is no chance of our 
seeing its revival. In some sense this 
dogma may be true; but, whether the 
British drama be dead or alive, one 
point is quite certain, that dramatic 
representations will go on in these 
islands so long as they shall remain 
above water. It is indeed truethat such 
representations are little frequented by 
the monde; and, so far as our ken can 
pierce the veil of the future, it is not 
very likely that in our time they ever 
will be so: the vulgar, however, if we 
may presume to use that term, have 
not withdrawn their patronage, and, as 
long as they continue to find in the 
theatre almost their sole intellectual 
recreation, the quality of the pabulum 
there presented to them must always 
be a subject of interest to philosophers 
and philanthropists. 

Of late years our dramatists have 
with stupid contentment gone on using 
the old moulds, which have long ago 
been worn out; Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton is indeed an exception to the 
rule, and has struck out a new path 
for himself, with success that is*com- 
mensurate with the boldness of his 
design. His example, however, has 
inspired few others with similar cou- 
rage, and it is with pleasure we hail 
the attempt of Messrs. Taylor and 
Reade to introduce a kind of drama 
which has in it something of originality. 

When we say “something of origi- 
nality,” we use the term advisedly, for 
it is evident not only that the authors 
before us have generally proposed to 
themselves as a model the French sen- 
timental drama, but also that in par- 
ticular they are indebted for the lead- 
ing idea of their plots to the Bataille 
des Dames of MM. Scribe and Legouvé. 

In the first of these plays, Masks and 
Faces, the principal character is the 
well-known Mrs. Woflington, that fas- 
cinating actress, who about a century 
ago was winning all hearts and turn- 
ing all heads, and whose charms, if we 
may trust tradition, made some slight 
impression even on the cold tempera- 
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ment of the philosophical Edmund 
Burke. This lady falls in with Mr. 
Vane, a young squire from Hunting- 
donshire, who, in the gaieties of the 
Town, has almost forgotten the young 
wife he has left pining in the solitude 
of his country seat, and, as may easily 
be supposed, the attractions which dis- 
turbed the serenity of the statesman 
at once shatter the rustic’s peace of 
mind; so infatuated indeed is he with 
this unworthy passion, that he not 
only discredits all reports to the preju- 
dice of his charmer’s reputation, but 
so far forgets what is due to his own 
as to sink the fact of his being a mar- 
ried man, and to address her on the 
footing of an honourable suitor. 

The earnestness and apparent sin- 
cerity of her new admirer, so different 
from the heartless homage paid her by 
the flutterers of the town, kindle an 
ardent affection in the breast of Mrs. 
Woffington ; but the pleasing illusion 
is not destined to last long, for Mrs. 
Vane, who can no longer endure the 
protracted absence of her lord, sud- 
denly makes her appearance at his 
mansion in Bloomsbury Square, and 
surprises him in the midst of a féte he 
is giving to her rival. The struggle 
which ensues in the mind of the actress 
is violent, but brief; the better feel- 
ings of her nature prevail, and, won 
by the purity and innocence of the 
wife, she not only consents to give up 
the man she adores, but, in order to 
make the sacrifice complete, under- 
takes to restore to their proper chan- 
nel his errant affections. A great deal 
of weeping and embracing ensues be- 
tween the ladies, after which Mrs. 
Woffington betakes herself to her stern 
task. Her object she accomplishes by 
making Vane believe that the marks 
of attachment she had shown him were 
attributable to a silly wager she had 
laid: on which, disgusted with her 
apparent levity, he returns penitent to 
the arms of his wife, which are open 
to receive him. The young ~~ are 
thus dismissed to mutual happiness, 
while the consciousness of self-devo- 
tion sustains Mrs. Woffington under 
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the pangs of blighted affection, and 
the contempt of the only man who had 
ever succeeded in making an impres- 
sion on her heart. 

With respect to the morality of this 
drama, our readers will not have failed 
to remark that an elevation of cha- 
racter is attributed to Mrs. Wofting- 
ton, that is very much at variance with 
the opinion commonly entertained re- 
specting women of her class. That 
such instances may be found will 
readily be admitted; but, when we 
have the same combination of good 
and ill qualities reproduced in a sub- 
sequent drama, we cannot help sus- 
pecting that our authors regard it 
rather as the rule than the exception— 
a conclusion which shocks common 
sense and experience. Sufficient cas- 
tigation however on this score has al- 
ready been inflicted on these writers 
by the press, and we doubt not that 
for the future they will be content to 
leave the propagation of this eccentric 
doctrine to the pen which has cele- 
brated the flashy virtues of the Dame 
aux Camélias. 

If we turn to the construction of the 
drama, we have to complain that the 
stratagem by which Mrs. Woffington 
recals the affections of Mr. Vane to 
their legitimate object, wants the sim- 
plicity and perspicuity which the laws 
of the acting Suns require. After 
turning it over in our minds, we be- 
lieve we have unravelled the tangled 
threads, and are willing to admit that 
its different parts do really cohere and 
jump; but this does not entirely con- 
tent us: entertainments of this species, 
to please at all, must please at once, 
without demanding much thought or 
investigation from the spectators, who, 
jaded with the wear and tear of life, 
insist that their hours of relaxation 
shall answer strictly to the name: if 
exertion of mind, however slight, is 
asked of them at that sacred portion 
of the day, they resent the attempt as a 
fraud on their well-earned repose, and 
what they cannot understand at once 
and without effort, pass over without 
understanding at all. In a drama in- 
deed of that anomalous kind which 
professes to be designed for the closet-— 
in fact, to use the figure oxymoron, in a 
drama. that is not a drama, an obscu- 
rity of this sort is of no great import- 
ance: if the reader, on first perusal, 


loses the connection of ideas, he can 
try back, and recover the lost scent 
without difficulty ; but the case of an 
acting drama, or a drama that really is 
a drama, is like that of the good man 
in this world of doubt, calumny, and 
suspicion: for the latter it is not suffi- 
cient merely that he should be good, but 
he must also take care to appear so; 
and in the same way the former must 
not only be rational and consistent, 
but must immediately approve itself as 
such to the mind of the spectator. 

In the next drama, 7'wo Loves and 
a Life, the scene is laid in the eventful 
year 1745, at Ulverstone, a village on 
the Cumberland coast. The postmaster 
of the place, by name Musgrave, is ad- 
dicted to the bad habit of opening the 
letters entrusted to his care; but, his 
early education having been a little 
neglected, he is compelled to get them 
read by his daughter Ann—a sweet 
girl, who, loathing the hateful task, yet 
submits through dread of her father’s 
violence. This young lady loves and 
is beloved by William Hyde, a youth 
who has lately settled in the village as 
a fisherman, and over whom hangs a 
certain amount of mystery, which how- 
ever is no mystery to the discerning 
spectator, who at once perceives that 
he and the old man who lives with him 
are no more or less than Jacobites of 
distinction in disguise. This fact be- 
comes known to the letter-openers in 
the course of their investigations, which 
also disclose to them that a meeting 
of Jacobites will be held at Bardsey 
Hole that same evening, and will be 
attended by Sir Gervase Rokewode and 
Father Radcliffe, these being the real 
names of William Hyde and his friend. 
As 1,000/. reward has been offered by 
government for the apprehension of 
the two, the postmaster’s loyalty is 
aroused, and, regardless of Ann's feel- 
ings, he hastens to the place of meeting 
with a file of dragoons. This good man, 
however, has had a witness of his pro- 
ceedings, of whom he little thinks, in 
Ruth Ravenscar, a maiden of mysterious 
and semi-Spanish origin, whose heart, 
as well as Ann’s, has long been engaged 
in the gay fisherman’s favour. A scene 
ensues between the young ladies, in 
which, after discovering they are rivals, 
they wisely resolve on deferring piques 
and jealousies to 2 more convenient 
season, and conspire for the common 
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end of saving the man they both love. 
Placing the youth on the horns of a 
dilemma, they aptly argue he either 
has set out to join the conspirators, 
or has not done so: to meet the latter 
alternative Ann flies to his cottage to 
warn him of his danger ; while, in order 
to meet the former, Ruth hurries to 
Bardsey Hole, hoping to forestal the 
dragoons and the postmaster. Miss M. 
is successful in her errand, and conceals 
her dear William in her own chamber, 
where, by a train of events too long to 
narrate, he is soon after discovered and 
arrested; thus, besides the unhappy 
eee of shortly losing his head, 

aving harrowing doubts of his mis- 
tress’s truth forced on his unwilling 
mind. 

In the next act we are admitted to 
the Tower of London, where Hyde, or 
as we should now rather call him Sir 
Gervase Rokewode, is lying under sen- 
tenceofdeath. Miss Musgrave, rising 
from a bed of fever, comes to visit the 

‘ prisoner, and a few words from her 
quickly dispel the horrid doubts that 
have agonised his breast : being anxious 
that, in case his party should be one day 
triumphant, she should inherit his rank 
and fortune, he urges on her imme- 
diate marriage, to which the maiden, 
though rank and fortune are in her 
eyes as nothing, gives a ready consent. 
Father Radcliffe is at hand, and ties 
the knot, which, before another short 
hour is passed, the executioner’s axe is 
tocut in twain. In this extremity, how- 
ever, the young bride is not without 
a last shift, which is no other indeed 
than the favourite stratagem that both 
in scenic and real life has so often been 
tried with success, that one wonders 
at the dullness of the turnkeys who 
can now be taken in by it. Rokewode, 
muffled in his wife’s cloak, evades the 
vigilance of his gaolers; but the au- 
dience, who well know him to be the 
soul of truth and honour, see at once 
that it is only to silence Ann's impor- 
tunities he has consented to this scheme, 
and that he has no real intention of 
sacrificing her safety to hisown. They 
are accordingly not surprised in the 
next scene to find the escaped pri- 
soner on the scaffold on Tower Hill : 
the axe is already lifted, and the con- 
demned man turns to fold the tearful 
Ann in a last sad embrace—when, at 
this interesting moment, who should 
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rush in but Ruth Ravenscar, and, what 
is more, she has procured—no:matter 
how—a pardon for Rokewode from the 
king, and now waves it ger ome 
in her hand. But when the soul- 
distracting sight meets her eye—when 
she hears her envied rival addressed 
by the sacred name of wife, we can 
fancy how the semi-Spanish blood is 
all on fire in her veins : for one horrid 
moment she thinks of tearing the par- 
don into a thousand fragments and 
trampling it beneath her feet: but no 
—better thoughts, as in the case of 
Mrs. Woffington, prevail. Rokewode is 
saved : then kissing, crying, embracing, 
mutual happiness, stern self-abnega- 
tion, &c. &c. ut supra. 

The reader will perceive by the 
slight sketch we have given that this 
drama is of far lower pretensions than 
the preceding one, being in fact no 
more than a melodrama. Without 
wishing to speak slightingly of this 
kind of entertainment, to which we 
have ourselves been indebted for many 
hours of amusement, we believe we do 
it no injustice when we say that the 
writer who can crowd within the time 
allotted for its representation the 
greatest number of striking ¢ableauz is 
deemed to have achieved the greatest 
success ; truth, nature, and consistency 
being looked on as merely secondary 
aims, which, if they fall in his way, 
he counts as clear gain, but will sacri- 
fice without scruple to the attainment 
of his grand object. From this it 
almost necessarily follows that each 
character is screwed up a peg higher 
than the modesty of nature will sanc- 
tion: the revengeful man pursues his 
victim with all the pertinacity of 
Loredano: the little god of love, 
whose weapons, unless tipped with 
gold, now fall harmless in Belgra- 
via or the Chaussée d’Antin, strikes 
home at the Adelphi or the Porte St. 
Martin; and self-immolations on the 
altar of duty are so frequently and 
cheerfully made, that they may revive 
the desponding M. Michelet himself, 
whofears that the spirit of self-devotion 
and self-sacrifice has departed alto- 
gether from the earth. A bird of this 
feather is the drama before us; in one 
scene, and one only, that in which the 
disguised Father Radcliffe tells the story 
of his life and unfolds his aspirations for 
the welfare of the Church, do the senti- 
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ments and language rise above those 
which are common to its class. On one 
point however connected with it we 
must congratulate its authors. When the 
date, 1745, assigned in the playbill to 
the action of the drama, first caught our 
eye, a gloomy reminiscence of countless 
other dramas and novels, relating to 
the same eventful era, overshadowed 
ourminds. Originally indeed, no less 
than that of the Civil War, it was ad- 
mirably fitted for the purposes of 
writers of fiction, and afforded a co- 
pious supply of the situations they re- 
quire; but for some time we have 
been accustomed to regard it as a 
mine, which, having been most produc- 
tive, has been worked to exhaustion, 
and accordingly looked with terror on 
the daring experiment of Messrs. Tay- 
lor and Reade. Our expectations, how- 
ever, were agreeably disappointed, the 
authors having so skilfully set a gloss 
on this well-worn garment, that it 
might almost pass for bran-new. Such 
an attractive air indeed have they given 
to our old friends the Jacobites and 
Hanoverians, that we could almost find 
it in our hearts to entrust them with 
those still more familiar bores the Ca- 
valiers and Roundheads. On the whole 
our judgment of this drama is this, 
that both in its comic and sentimental 
arts it is most excellent of its kind, 
its kind however being one which, by 
the lowliness of its aims, is effectually 
shielded from severity of criticism. 
We now come to the most ambitious 
of these attempts, the King’s Rival; 
which, assuming the form and limits of 
a regular drama, subjects itself to the 
stern rules by which such compositions 
must be judged. The play turns upon 
the competition of Charles the Second 
and the Duke of Richmond for the 
good graces of La Belle Stewart, that 
lady, whose form and face—somewhat 
battered indeed, but dignified with the 
shield and helmet of Britannia—we 
daily contemplate on our penny and 
halfpenny pieces, the inventive gal- 
lantry of her royal lover having dis- 
covered this method of conferring on 


her a dirty and stinking immortality. 
The play opens with the return of 
Richmond from the fleet, to lay at his 
Sovereign's feet the solitary flag that 
British prowess could ravish from the 
Dutch. Before starting on his cruise 
he and Mistress Stewart had plighted 
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their troth with the ceremonies usual 
on such occasions ; but, to appease the 
King’s jealousy, the lady now finds it 
necessary to affect a dislike of the man 
for whom she would willingly lay down 
her life, and accordingly asks a boon 
of the Monarch, which he is only too 
ready to grant—the deposition of Lich- 
mond from the command of his vessel, 
the Rupert. The artifice which allays 
the King’s jealousy, naturally arouses 
that of the subject; who hastily con- 
cludes that his mistress is worthless, 
and tries vainly in wine and in flirta- 
tion with Nelly Gwynne to find for- 
getfulness of the past. Making, how- 
ever, a last effort to retrieve himself, 
he offers to serve as volunteer on 
board the vessel he but lately com- 
manded : but here again he finds him- 
self baulked by the interference of his 
mistress. Falling in with the appa- 
rently perfidious maiden, and being 
under the joint influence of jealousy 
and champagne, he breaks out into 
loud and bitter reproaches: the lady, * 
emboldened by conscious innocence, is 
not slow to reply, and a lovers’ quarrel 
in due form ensues. Become desperate, 
Richmond next falls into the snares 
of Major Wildman, a Fifth-monarchy 
man, who involves him in a plot for 
the assassination of Charles. In the 
third Act we find all the dramatis per- 
sone assembled in Spring Gardens. 
The Queen with her ladies, masked, 
goes thither to pry into her husband’s 
infidelities, who, on his part, ignorant 
of his -wife’s presence, and detecting 
Mistress Stewart among the party, 
in spite of that lady’s deprecation and 
resistance, avails himself of the licence 
of the place, and dares, in Ancient 
Pistol’s phrase, to “touch her soft 
mouth.” The Queen, at the horrid 
sight, “ goes right off,” and all is in 
confusion ; whev on a sudden the guns 
of the Dutch fleet, that had sailed up 
the Medway, burst on the startled ear, 
and enforce a momentary calm. Rich- 
mond, still seeking forgetfulness, has 
joined the gay scene in Mistress Nelly’s 
company: being thus witness of the 
kissing business, and being, besides, 
under the vinous inspiration now be- 
come usual to him, all the patriotism 
in his breast is aroused at the hateful 
sound of the guns of De Ruyter, and, 
snatching up a brimming glass, he 
toasts the memory of Cromwell, whose 
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virtuous energy he compares in strong 
language with the wicked weakness of 
the sceptred trifler, whose disguise he 
has penetrated, and who now sneaks 
off, vowing vengeance on the audacious 
subject who thus daringly defies him. 
The stage being left clear, the specta- 
tors are somewhat startled and still 
more shocked by the sudden appari- 
tion of Wildman, en deshabille. An 
attempt is made to excuse his neglected 
attire by anintimation that heis plague- 
stricken, and in a fit of frenzy has es- 
caped from his keepers; before long 
he falls exhausted in front of the stage, 
loudly calling on all good Christians to 
give him a draught of cold water. 
Mistress Stewart, the royal blood cours- 
ing in whose veins raises her above the 
terrors of ordinary females, nobly un- 
dertakes the pious and perilous office, 
in fulfilling which she picks up a paper 
the sufferer has dropped, and which, 
perceiving it at a glance to be an en- 
gagement for the murder of the King, 
she with too hasty loyalty places, with- 
out reading it, in the hands of her 
Sovereign. In the fourth Act we find 
the same lady on a mission of peni- 
tence to the mansion of her estranged 
lover ; she has now discerned the truth 
of thestrite maxim that honesty is the 
best policy, and with humbled pride 
she comes to own the well-intentioned 
deception she had practised, and by 
removing his suspicions to lure him 
back to the paths of virtue, whence 
she had unwittingly caused him to 
wander. Her lover entering, how- 
ever, with Mistress Nelly, the high- 
born damsel beats a retreat and takes 
refuge behind a curtain: and now 
comes the old story all over again: 
the world all this while, it appears, 
has been mistaken in the ex-orange- 
vender, who is by no means so giddy 
a baggage as she seems. Herself en- 
tertaining a ¢endresse, or perhaps we 
should say merely a caprice, for Rich- 
mond, she sees that his happiness 
and reputation depend on a speedy 
reconciliation with his old love, and, 
her feminine penetration revealing to 
her all the hidden springs and motives 
of that lady’s conduct, she finds little 
difficulty in clearing away the mists of 
jealousy that have lately obscured the 
sailor's muddled brain. On his re- 
tiring, the object of Mistress Gwynne’s 
good offices emerges from behind her 
curtain, and we cannot wonder that 
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her visual ray, as if “purged with 
euphrasy and rue,” now clearly dis- 
cerns the real merit of Nelly. The 
lady of virtue falls on the neck of her 
who has strayed from those paths: 
kissing, weeping, and embracing ensue 
as before. On Richmond's return, 
Nelly, to perfect her good work, strikes 
up a marriage off-hand between the 
loving couple, looks up a convenient 
parson in a trice, and dismisses the 
wedding party to the chapel, herself 
remaining on the stage. She watches 
the solemn ceremony; but the sight of 
happiness she must never hope to 
share is too much for her feelings: she 
“gives way,” and again in pathetic 
terms assures the audience that she is 
not altogether what they take her for, 
without, however, stating so explicitly 
as might be wished the precise opinion 
they are really to form of her. The 
fifth Act brings us to Charles’s closet, 
who is perusing the paper placed in 
his hands by Mistress Stewart. On 
seeing Richmond's signature, a horrid 
joy fills his breast, as he has now 
within his grasp the man who has 
dared to cross his path. Mistress 
Nelly next comes in, with the amiable 
purpose of “wiling away” from her 
royal lover the treasonable paper on 
which his rival’s fate depends. Sede 
time, the fire that glows in the King’s 
veins has made him neglect that in the 
grate, and the result is that it has 
gone out. Availing herself of this in- 
cident, the artful hussy complains of 
cold, and coaxes the Monarch into 
aiding her in rekindling the flames, in 
the course of which proceeding she 
contrives to burn the fatal document. 
The newly-made man and wife now 
enter to announce to the King their 
marriage, and consequent intention of 
exchanging Court life for rural inno- 
cence and domesticity. Offended Ma- 
jesty, thinking they will yet find a 
spoke in their wheel, searches for the 
damning document, and finds it has 
disappeared. The audience exult in 
the safety of the lovers; but too soon! 
for what does the incensed Monarch 
do but pull out a drawer and produce 
a duplicate of the missing paper! We 
now lose all hope, and resign Rich- 
mond to his fate. Too hastily again! 
for the rhetoric of female tears and 
female argumentations being 
into play, the easy-tempered Charles 


relents and forgives ; the folding-doors 
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are thrown open ; the Queen and 
Court appear in the background, to 
whom the newly-married pair are pre- 
sented in due form by their recon- 
ciled Sovereign. 

Such is the King’s Rival. Its suc- 
cess on the stage has not been great, 
and the blame of this miscarriage the 
authors, as appear from some prefa- 
tory remarks attached to this edition, 
are inclined to shift from their own 
shoulders on to those of the performers. 


Our purpose here is to speak—not of 


actors but—of plays: one censure, how- 
ever, we venture to pronounce, not. as 
applicable to the troupe at the St. 

ames’s Theatre in particular, but as 


common to all the serious actors of 


the present day. ‘The fault we allude 
to is that of too slow utterance, which 
is almost universally prevalent among 
them, and is said by some to have ori- 
ginated in stern necessity, since by no 
other means could the voice make 


itself heard in the distant recesses of 


those huge cockpits which once mo- 
nopolised the exhibition of the legiti- 
mate drama. According to others, 
however, this blemish was first adopted 
by Mr. Macready in thoughtlessness 
or affectation; and as Alexander's 
courtiers found it more easy to imitate 
their master’s wry neck than his civil 
or military capacity, and accordingty 
went about with their heads on one 


side, so the numerous disciples of 


that popular actor determined, if they 
could not rival his merits, at least to 
achieve a pernicious resemblance in 
error. If such be the case, the of- 
fenders should meet with no mercy ; 
but we rather incline to the former 
explanation, and hold Mr. Macready 
to have fallen into this imperfection 
from the like sad necessity with the 
rest. Now, however, that the great 
Theatres are abandoned to the Opera or 
to vacancy, and the despised and in- 
sulted Drama has taken refuge in 
edifices—more humble, indeed, but 
better adapted to her requirements— 
where the terms audience and spec- 
tators are no louger those of derisive 
mockery—where the spectators really 
see, and the audience really hear—it 
were much to be wished that the effect 
would disappear with the baneful 
cause which occasioned it, and that 
actors, now set at liberty to follow 
that best of guides, Nature, would no 
longer, by a drawling delivery, dis- 
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figure declamation which but for that 
defect would = the applause of the 
discerning. From this adventitious 
cause the play of Messrs. Taylor and 
Reade no doubt suffered greatly in re- 
presentation, but not more than many 
others have before it, nor more, it is to 
be feared, than many will do after it. 
The third Act was especially ill-re- 
ceived, and, though in some respects 
not without reason, it has in it-one 
situation which to us seems to merit 
approbation more than any other scene 
in the play—we allude to the distant 
booming of the Dutch guns on the 
Medway, which, breaking in on the 
profligate revels of the King and his 
Court, announces the disgrace of the 
nation and the dishonour of its flag. 
It may be conceded that the tawdry 
amusements of Spring Gardens, as re- 
presented on the stage, ape an 
impression of ennui on the mind of 
the spectator—in that respect per- 
haps not the less like the reality; but 
the sudden change from the care- 
lessness of folly and idleness to awe- 
struck attention and dismay, might 
easily have been so managed as to pro- 
duce a most striking effect. It. was, 
however, sad to say, so easily taken by 
the dramatis persone as to fail, in great 
measure, of making its legitimate im- 
pression. Rightly dealt with, we should 
have had in it, not only the peripeteia, 
or sudden reverse, of the Greek Drama, 
but a peripeieia attended by an addi- 
tional ornament, which greatly en- 
hances its force. The best writers of 
all ages and countries have delighted 
in portraying, not only pride and 
insolence, but exuberant mirth and 
gaiety, which are somewhat akin to 
them, as preceding and, as it were, in- 
viting some sudden misfortune. A fine 
instance of this is presented by the 
(Edipus of Sophocles, where the con- 
trast is worked up to a pitch, almost 
painful to the feelings, between the 
arrogance and levity of that ill-fated 
couple and the awful announcement 
which the spectator knows to be im- 
pending over them. We may be sure 
that the powerful effect of a situation 
of this kind did not escape the discern- 
ing eye of Shakspere: to cite but two 
instances from the many that are scat- 
tered through his plays,—the interrup- 
tion of Lord Hastings’ unnatural gaiety 
by his sudden arrest and execution, 
and that of Romeo’s cheerful forebod- 
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ings by the tidings of Juliet’s death, 
are qualified to inspire, in the very 
highest degree, both pity and terror, 
the two grand objects the dramatist 
has always in view. The practical 
improvement (if we may borrow an 
expression from a class of religionists 
most hostile to the Drama and its vo- 
taries) to be derived from the contem- 
plation of such scenes seems to be that 
excessive mirth and gaiety, no less 
than pride and insolence, should be 
avoided, as unsuited to a state so un- 
stable and exposed to peril as that in 
which poor humanity is placed. 

/Equam memento rebus in arduis 

Servare mentem, non secus in bonis 

Ab insolenti temperatam 
Letitia, moriture— 

To know where to pull up in a 
career is proverbially a difficult thing, 
and it is a knowledge which the twin 
dramatists before us have not yet at- 
tained. Giving the highest praise to 
the Dutch guns, and no less to the toast 
to Cromwell’s memory which their 
hateful sound wrings from Richmond’s 
tortured breast, we must visit with 
our severest censure the introduction 
of the plague-stricken man which im- 
mediately ensues. This is indeed “ on 
horrors’ head horrors to accumulate.” 
The mirth of the company who are so 
idly amusing themselves in Spring 
Gardens being once broken off, a second 
interruption is surely unnecessary. 
“ These tirrits and frights will be the 
death of me,” cries Mrs. Quickly when 
Ancient Pistol is swaggering in her 
house, and nearly similar were our 
feelings on seeing Major Wildman rush 
forward in an undress; having just had 
a tirrit from the guns, we felt altogether 
unequal to a fright from the plague. 

Again, regarding this scene from 
another point of view, we need scarcely 
remind Messrs. Taylor and Reade that 
by common consent the exhibition of 
physical suffering has been time out of 
mind banished from the stage. The 
precept conveyed in the line 

Ne pueros coram populo Medea trucidet 


is a most wholesome one, which ought 
not to be neglected; and though in 
some modern instances we admit that 
its violation has been received with 
applause, as in Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
where Rachel delineates with almost 
painful fidelity the contortions of a 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XLII. 
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oisoned person,—the truthfulness, 
indeed, of the representation extorts 
our admiration, but not the less we 
shall always regard such exhibitions as 
tending rather to harden the feelings 
than to refine or to purify the passions. 
A third objection to this scene, and 
that which probably caused the decided 
condemnation it met with from the 
spectators, was that it reminded them 
too closely of the fatal disorder that 
was then ravaging our streets. People 
will not endure that a subject on which 
their feelings are so deeply interested 
should be, if we may say so, profaned 
by scenic representation. Of this we 
have a well-known example now more 
than two thousand years old. The 
Taking of Miletus by the Persians was 
dramatised by Phrynichus, and so skil- 
fully had he wrought his materials, 
that at its representation the whole 
Theatre with one accord melted into 
tears. The prize was awarded to the 
poet as the due reward of his skill; but 
for torturing the feelings of his coun- 
trymen, by the spectacle of the suffer- 
ings that a kindred -people had so 
lately undergone, he was subjected— 


and deservedly so—to a heavy pecu- 


niary penalty. The offence of the 
writers before us was not wilful like 
that of Phrynichus, but merely one of 


_inadvertence: accordingly have they 
- come off more cheaply than the Athe- 


nian, and, instead of paying a heavy 
fine, have only had the trouble im- 
posed on them of writing anew the 
noxious portion of their drama. 

The scanty space remaining to us 
only allows us to say, that, though we 
have been unable to speak with un- 
qualified praise of the dramas before 
us, and though perhaps we have treated 
with too much levity some of their 
serious passages, we do not disguise 
our opinion that with these writers, if 
with any of the present day, rests the 
long-sighed-for regeneration of the 
British drama. In some of their sepa- 
rate efforts, perhaps, they have been 
more successful than where they have 
appeared as collaborateurs ; but, whe- 
ther working separately or jointly, we 
trust sincerely that amidst other occu- 
pations they will yet find time to 
satisfy the claims which their pry 
men may fairly make upon them for 
many more hours of entertainment 
and instruction. 
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WE strung together in these pages 

a few months since some notes of the 
wine trade of this country, as seen 
through the spectacles of an anti- 
quary, and we ventured, as we looked 
back to a time when a more varied if 
not a more discriminating taste for the 
produce of the vine was spread among 
a larger proportion of the nation, to 
express a hope that the cordial alliance 
which now unites us with France might 
lead before long to such a revision of 
the tariff as might encourage a much 
more liberal importation of the light 
and wholesome wines of that country. 
In the present volume we have the 
yong of the reduction of the wine 
uty examined with a practical finan- 
cial view, and the conclusions to which 
the author arrives are unfavourable to 
any immediate diminution of the tax. 
Sir Emerson Tennent, now one of the 
Secretaries to the Board of Trade, was 
a member of the committee of the 
House of Commons appointed in 1852 
to consider the expediency of a reduc- 
tion of the wine duty; and, that com- 
mittee having parted without delivering 
a verdict, Sir Emerson has under- 
taken, in the present publication, to 
collect the result of the evidence then 
adduced and of his own investigations, 
and to furnish an answer to the ques- 
tion propounded by the Legislature. 
It must be admitted that the blue 
book thus produced is much more en- 
tertaining than the generality of blue 
books. The question, however, to 
which the author addresses himself is 
too exclusively the financial one to 
lead to anything like an exhaustion of 
the subject. The more zealous advo- 
cates for the reduction of the duty 
have been bold enough to predict a 
large increase of the revenue to arise 
from a substantial diminution of the 
tax. Some have even gone so far as 
to say that if the duty was reduced 
from the present rate of 5s. 9d. on a 
gallon to ls., the revenue might be ex- 
pected to rise from 1,900,000/. to three 
or even six millions. It is with these 
projectors that Sir Emerson joins issue, 
contending that the present rate of 


taxation is that at which the greatest 
amount can be realised for the Exche- 
quer, and that, as a higher rate could 
not be imposed without checking con- 
sumption, so no lower rate would so 
far encourage consumption as to main- 
tain the revenue at its present height. 
Upon this somewhat confined issue, we 
confess our conviction that Sir Emerson 
makes out his case. The considera- 
tions which lead most powerfully to 
this conclusion are such as the follow- 
ing. Although we cannot agree with 
Mr. Porter in thinking that the reduc- 
tion of duty would not induce the pre- 
sent consumers of wine to drink one 
bottle more, still it must be allowed 
that the only thing which would lead 
to such a substantial augmentation of 
consumption as would prevent a loss 
to the revenue from any reduction of 
duty, would be to increase considerably 
the area of consumption, and to in- 
troduce a taste for wine among classes 
to which the use of it is now almost 
wholly unknown. The question there- 
fore is, whether any reduction of the 
duty would have this effect. Now, 
although the experiment is still to be 
tried, we think there is evidence 
enough to show that the only wines for 
which the people of this country, and 
especially the inferior classes, have any 
predilection, are those of the greatest 
body and flavour. The evidence given 
before the House of Commons com- 
mittee by two proprietors of public- 
houses in London, where wine is re- 
tailed over the counter, tends to this 
conclusion. So far from discovering 
any taste in their customers for light 
wines, they concur in declaring that 
cheap claret does not suit them, and 
would not be in demand by the middle 
classes, and that it must be strong 
wine, else they will not have it at all. 


Perhaps (says Sir Emerson Tennent) 
no more apposite instance can be given 
than that of Australia, to show the little 
prospect of creating, by means of a low 
duty, a demand for the light wines of 
France, when stronger beverages are pro- 
curable even at double the cost. The 
population of Australia is composed prin- 
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cipally of tradesmen, agriculturists, and 
operatives, the very classes from whom, in 
this country, it is contended that the free 
use of wine is withheld by the high rate of 
duty ; and y a happy coincidence the 
colony has adopted precisely the amount 
of duty which is so strongly urged in the 
mother country, namely, one shilling per 
gallon on wine of every description. But 
with every inducement thus held out to 
choose the light wines of France, claret 
appears to be unsaleable at the price of 
beer, while port wine is in demand at 
double the cost. The following is an 
extract from the prices current of the 
Argus, a Melbourne paper of the 23d Sept. 


1853 :—~ 

£.3.d, £.8. 
per doz. 0 11 Oto 
+ lige 1 


Beer, bottled, 
Porter 0 
Portwine . ... 1 
Claret (no demand) . 0 


26 
50 
20 


1 


Now it is hopeless to expect by any 
reduction of duty to bring the favourite 
wines of the Peninsula within the reach 
of a much larger body of consumers ; 
indeed there is reason to believe that, 
with the present rising tendency of the 
market, any reduction of the tax would 
be immediately swallowed up by the 
increased demands of the producer. 
The demand for these wines among 
the Anglo-Saxon race spread over the 
globe, which has lately come into so 
golden an increase of fortune, has been 
already sufficient to cause a consider- 
able rise of price, and the lowes} ship- 
ping price of port wine and of sherry, 
which, in 1815 was at 18/. and 151. 
respectively, is now stated to have 
reached 36/. and 227. 

The conclusion, we fear, is inevi- 
table, that a reduction of duty would 
not succeed in putting the more ex- 
pensive class of wines within the reach 
of an increased number of consumers, 
and that the privilege of purchasing 
light wines at a moderate cost would 
not be appreciated by a sufliciently 
large body of persons to make up to 
the Exchequer the loss which would 
otherwise arise from the proposed 
change. 

The truth is, that those who would 
benefit by such an alteration are few. 
In this country the persons whose 
wealth is greater than their knowledge 
how to use it, are far more numerous 
than those whose taste exceeds their 
income; and it is from the latter class 
alone that the new consumers of light 
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wines are to be looked for. Still we 
are disposed to think that there is 
already an increasing appreciation in 
this country of the lighter wines. 
While the total amount of wine: con- 
sumed has remained remarkably sta- 
tionary for more than half-a-century, 
the importation of Rhenish wines has 
increased from 20,652 gallons in 1815, 
to 72,454 gallons in 1854, Since the 
same period Portuguese wines, instead 
of amounting to 60 per cent. have be- 
come only 36 per cent. of our con- 
sumption ; while Spanish wines, which 
then occupied about a fifth, now fill 
two-fifths of our cellars. The fact 
that the vintage of Portugal should 
only have yielded to make way for the 
produce of the rest of the Peninsula, 
may be cited as a proof of the con- 
stancy of the English taste for wines 
of considerable body ; but, at the same 
time, when we take into consideration 
the daily increasing preference for the 
lighter and dryer exports of Cadiz and 
San Lucar, the same fact has some 
weight in confirming our belief that 
the tendency of the public taste is 
towards the less heady and spirituous 
wines. There can be little doubt that 
a diminution of the duty would’ give 
a fresh impulse to this tendency. 

The difficulty of introducing a new 
wine into the British market is a mat- 
ter of general complaint. At the same 
time it must be admitted, that those 
who make such an experiment, under 
the present high scale of customs, do 
so at a striking disadvantage. We 
have great confidence that under a 
freer system of trade the wines of 
Germany and France would enter 
much more largely into our ednsump- 
tion. The wines of Hungary, exdel- 
lent as they are, have yet-to make 
their first impression upon the English 
palate. The cheapest wine with refer- 
ence to its quality, with which we 
have ever met is the Hungarian Er- 
lauer. At some future time, perhaps, 
the experiment of the introduction of 
these wines into England will be made 
upon fairer terms. 

With a view to determine the prin- 
ciple upon which wine should be taxed, 
Sir Emmerson Tennent devotes a chap- 
ter to the question, whether wine is a 
luxury or a necessity. We confess 
this question bears in our eyes some- 
what of a hopeless and scholastic ap- 
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pearance, and the enthusiasts for re- 
duction might meet the conclusion 
that it is not a necessary, with the pas- 
sionate exclamation of Lear: 


Oh reason not the need! Our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous. 


The truth is, that when once any- 
thing else is considered needful beyond 
the bare sustentation of animal life, 
there is no further line to be drawn 
between the necessaries and luxuries. 
But it should also be considered, that 
that which is a luxury to one man, or at 
one time, becomes a necessity when the 
season or the person is changed. That 
whichis aluxury in the tavernisaneces- 
sity in the hospital; and, while with one 
— the place of wine may be per- 

aps more wholesomely supplied by 
other liquids, with another the concur- 
rent voice of his physicians may de- 
clare a moderate use of it to be essen- 
tial to health. 

We had intended to have drawn 
more largely from the information 
contained in the work before us, but 


our space will not allow us to do so. 
The subject is one which is more or 
less interesting to all wine-drinkers, a 
class which includes, with few excep- 
tions, all persons in easy circumstances 
in this country. We must be con- 
tented with referring our readers 
to the chapters in which Sir Emerson 
Tennent discusses such subjects as the 
following: “The national taste for 
strong wines in England” —“ Compara- 
tive consumption of wine in England 
and other countries le “. = a 
supply of wine procurable of a qualit 
odtatie to English tastes pm The 
effect of the vine disease "—“ Adulte- 
ration of wine.” 

While we hope that at some future 
period it may be within the power of 
a prudent Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to make the experiment of a reduction 
of the wine duty, we reluctantly ac- 
quiesce in the conclusion that at the 
present time, when the question is not 
of a diminution but of an increase of 
taxation, such a boon cannot, and 
ought not, to be looked for. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR ROBERT STRANGE AND ANDREW LUMISDEN. 


Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange and Andrew Lumisden. 
2 vols. 


Dennistoun. 


WHATEVER may be said of 
modern authorship, modern editorship 
should have its praise. Not that one 
can be oblivious to the recollection of 
some foolish and rather objectionable 
specimens of the art which have ap- 
peared within no long time, nor of 
that odd mode of performing the edi- 
torial functions which really is nothing 
more than getting certain letters and 
papers printed, and putting a good 
name on the title-page. Better speci- 
mens than these have been produced 
in our day; and means are now afforded 
us of reading character and pene- 
trating motives such as never were 
accessible before. Unconscious por- 
trait painters speak through their 
genuine remains ; domestic life tells its 
own undeniable story: the chapter of 
woman, especially, is well illustrated, 
through the familiar correspondence 
which marks her influence, whether 
for good or evil. Loyalty to a fallen 
cause obtains its proper meed of re- 


By James Dennistoun of 
8vo. 


spect. In short, the public continually 
finds new chambers of the palace of 
historical truth laid open to its view, 
and has nothing to do but to enter and 
make its own observations thereon. 
There is another side to the shield. 
Now and then a startling apparition 
bursts on the reader’s sight. One can 
hardly help fancying one meets the 
deprecatory glance of the ancient beau 
or belle: of the struggling artist: of 
the shrewd, clever, bitter housewife. 
We fancy them peeping over our 
shoulders and beholding with indigna- 
tion the free and easy way in which 
common hands handle and eyes survey 
words and thoughts dictated in sacred 
quietness, and meant only for the few 
or the ong. ‘To suppose that we, the 
public, should be made welcome to all 
the stray waifs of private commu- 
nication which thus have come to us, 
would probably be a great mistake. 
Yet we read, unceremoniously, on 
and on. The hive has been long ago 
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overturned: the industrious insects 
are flown—if destroyed, we were not 
the destroyers. So we come to the 
contents ; and, after rifling and ee 
for ourselves, begin our appointed tas. 
of giving an account of them to others. 
hey who have hitherto known only 
in a vague general manner that some 
time in the last century there was born, 
in the Orkney Islands, a man who did 
more to advance the art of engraving 
than any single person perhaps ever 
did before or since, and obtained for 
himself a name of renown even in 
Italy, will derive some pleasure in 
making more intimate acquaintance 
with Sir Robert Strange. Happily 
also not only are the materials for his 
biography rich and interesting, but 
they have fallen into good hands, since 
by family connection, by the sympa- 
thies of a Scotchman, and by fami- 
liarity with every part of the history 
of the period, the late Mr. Dennistoun 
was better fitted than any man of his 
time perhaps to edit such memorials. 
Accordingly he has produced what 
will surely be called by most readers 
of intelligence a very interesting book. 
There would have been no need indeed 
to go beyond the memoir of Strange 
himself, and his clever energetic wife, 
if the object of a merely amusing 
piece of biography only had been 
thought of. But the great engraver 
did not stand alone. His early history 
brought him into connection with the 
Scotch Jacobites. He wooed and won 
one of those enthusiastic female fana- 
tics in the Stuart cause, of whom it 
may be said that Walter Scott’s por- 
traits are rather toned down than ex- 
aggerated, and the effect of his suc- 
cessful love was to make two families 
for many years one in aim and act, 
and to render the memorials of the one 
scarcely complete without the addition 
of the other. So here we have them 
both, Stranges and Lumisdens—and 
we like each after its different fashion. 
A very distinct fashion it certainly 
is, however united in some points. 
The actual hero of the first part of the 
work, Robert Strange, appears to have 
eae only for a short period of his 
ife in the exciting interests of politics. 
His father, a resident at or near Kirk- 
wall, in the Orkneys, died when Robert 
was very young: before, in fact, his 
education at the grammar school of 


Kirkwall was complete. The mother 
and a half-brother (an excellent man, 
whose fatherly kindness and care of 
the boy were most exemplary,) wished 
him to study the law, that being the 
profession in which he could. be most 
easily aided by his relative. He him- 
self was desirous of going to sea, in 
which fancy his kind brother decided 
on indulging him: contriving matters 
so as to give him a fair opportunity of 
making trial of the life, without any 
irrevocable engagement to it. The 
consequence was that young Strange, 
deeply feeling the delicacy and kind- 
ness with which he was treated, and 
taking counsel with the naval officers 
on board the Aldborough man-of-war, 
on a trial trip to Gettenins and back, 
felt and heard quite enough to cure 
him of his mere imaginations about sea 
service, and came back to Edinburgh 
by no means in love with its realities. 

e was again taken back into the 
business of his brother's office, when 
his latent talent for art was acci- 
dentally discovered. His drawings 
were shown to Mr. Richard Cooper, 
who was then settled in Edinburgh as 
an engraver. Cooper was a native of 
London and a pupil of John Pine, who 
published the Armada tapestries in the 
old House of Lords, and engraved the 
text of Horace. After having passed 
several years in Italy, acquiring there 
a knowledge of the great masters, 
and considerable skill as a draughts- 
man, if not as a painter, he was acci- 
dentally led to settle in Edinburgh, 
where he followed his profession with 
much success, and built an elegant 
house, which was afterwards occupied 
by the Earlof Wemyss. Of this artist 
ie became a peril, and he had 
himself made considerable professional 
progress when, at the age of twenty- 
four, he was involved in the public 
troubles which arose from the rebellion 
of 1745. 

He had previously made acquaint- 
ance with Isabella Lumisden, sister of 
Andrew Lumisden, a writer in Edin- 
burgh. Both that brother and sister 
were devoted to the Stuart cause, and, 
by reason of all-conquering love, 
Robert Strange soon became so also, 
for indeed one can hardly help sus- 
pecting that it was very much a ques- 
tion decided for him by love and 
friendship. We do not mean to assert 
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that when brought into contact with 
Charles Edward during that young 
man’s unquestionably best days, seeing 
himself the companion of some of the 
prince’s worthiest followers, he did not 
catch the spirit of personal enthusiasm. 
His lively account of the battle of 
Culloden sufficiently shows this; but 
when all was over he soon cooled 
down, and we meet with hardly an ex- 
eo in after-life betokening sorrow 
or the ill-success of the cause. 

Curiously enough, Strange’s talents 
as an artist were drawn upon during 
the short period of his active service, 
— as much as his bodily prowess. 

hile Charles Edward was at Edin- 
burgh he engraved a portrait of him, 
but whether from a picture of his own 
or another master is not told us; and 
when Charles was halting at Inverness 
during the month of March imme- 
diately preceding the fatal April which 
quenched all his hopes of a crown, a 
messenger was despatched for Strange, 
then sleeping with his regiment at 
Culloden House, to require his advice 


and assistance about the issue of paper 
money. The engraver, in spite of the 


difficulty of providing all requisites, 
readily undertook to prepare plates, 
and the Rose and the Thistle, with 
which the new issue was ornamented, 
pay <a with every essential, were in 
a high state of preparation, when the 
great and fatal battle of Culloden put 
an end not only to the Stuart’s “ pro- 
mise to pay,” but to all other promises 
and performances. 

Strange was obliged for a time to 
join the fugitives in the Highlands, 
and from thence escaped to the Con- 
tinent—not, however, before he had 
married the loyal lady of his heart, 
Isabella Lumisden. His name is 
neither found in the Bill of Attainder 
of May, 1746, nor was he excepted 
from the Act of Grace passed the fol- 
lowing year. It is, therefore, not to 
be supposed that when we find him 
making France his temporary abode 
in 1748, political considerations had 
much to do with the plan, which was 
simply that of his own artistical im- 
provement, He had then a wife and 
one child, with another in prospect— 
had incurred all the difficulties of an 
imprudent, and probably clandestine, 
marriage ; and, with the interruption 
his more pacific career had already 


experienced, was sadly thrown back in 
his fortunes. 

Hence the necessity of submitting 
to a temporary separation from his 
wife ; and accordingly, with a view to 
eminence and profitable employment 
in miniature ponte, he was advised 
by her brother, Andrew Lumisden 
(identified with the Jacobite party, 
and living among them at Rouen), to 
come over there and study under J. 
B. Descamps, professor of drawing in 
the Norman city. The attachment of 
Andrew Lumisden to Strange, now 
cemented by brotherhood, made him 
the more successful an adviser, and 
the young wife saw the advantages of 
the plan, and submitted fully, though 
reluctantly. To this and to the many 
after separations which interrupted the 
quiet of their domestic life we owe the 
original letters of Isabella Strange. 
And truly original indeed they are, in 
every sense of the word; and we like 
them extremely, though admitting to 
ourselves that the writer of them was 
not one tomake a rough path smoother, 
It is easy to remark on the occasional 
pettishness, the womanly impatience 
and self-assertion—the want of femi- 
nine softness in these letters; but, all 
the while, we feel her to have been a 
true, honourable, loving, and capable 
woman—one who, if somewhat harsh, 
even fierce, in her resentments, would 
not be angry in the wrong place. We 
eould not say as much for her poli- 
tical attachments, which, early par- 
taking of the unreasoning character of 
that period, never were amenable to a 
juster judgment. There is indeed no 
avoiding the conclusion, in reading the 
Seotch memoirs of that day, that the 
rash enterprises of the Stuarts, and the 
wild passionate outbreaks of personal 
loyalty they called forth, especially 
from the Scotch young ladies, were 
damaging to their whole after-life. 
The instances in that party of a calm 
dignified principle, of a steady heaven- 
sustained walking in the paths of peace 
and quietness, are very rare, Between 
them and the sober adherents of go- 
vernment there is always the difference 
between contending for a principle 
and fighting for a man. Then arose 
the strangest moral complications. 
Very good men and women could not, 
without doing violence to themselves, 
always approve of the Stuarts and their 
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leaders; and hence came irritation, 
occasional intense anger and disap- 
pointment, with their idols. One 

ities, and yet can hardly escape a 

egree of contempt for the wor- 
shippers. It was a very different thing 
in the time of the Civil Wars between 
Charles I. and his Parliament. No 
doubt many who sided with the King 
did so from a vague passionate par- 
tiality ; but in general it was a war of 
principle: for freedom and law on one 
side—for order and monarchy on the 
other. 

Here we feel respect for both par- 
ties. In the ill-starred enterprises of 
the Stuarts our points of moral sym- 
pathy are much fewer; they are in- 
deed nearly confined to admiration of 
personal courage and personal fidelity. 

It is certainly a very painful thing 
to trace the deterioration of whatever 
was good in that unfortunate young 
man Charles Edward. They who haye 
read the spirited narrative of Mr. Ro- 
bert Chambers,” cannot but admit that 
his career in Scotland, previous to his 
misfortunes, was characterised by many 
engaging and generous actions, and 
that the fortitude and patience with 
which he submitted to the severe suf- 
ferings of his five months’ miserable 
wanderings in the Highlands and the 
Western Isles, threw great dignity 
over him during that time of mis- 
fortune; but when we look inte the 
present volumes, emanating from no 
hostile quarter, and see the bitter dis- 
appointment of his friends as his useless 
and disordered life went on, the picture 
is almost too sad to be dwelt on. No 
doubt he was conscious at times of de- 
gradation. His emotion, amounting 
almost to insanity, when in long after- 
years his Highland life was recalled by 
a few notes of Scotch song, seemed to 
speak not merely of sorrow but ofshame. 

But we are moving on too fast. In 
1748 the court of France, in pursuance 
of its treaty with Great Britain, having 
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forcibly ejected from its dominions the 
Prince, who had not the tact and spirit 
to take leave of his own accord, did not 
nevertheless overlook the sufferings of 
the gentlemen who had been his fol- 
lowers : and Lumisden, as his princi 
under-secretary, had a small pension 
settled upon him. Upon receiving this 
he resolved to go to Rome, where 
his services might still be of use to the 
exiled family ; and from this time we 
find him secretary to the Chevalier de 
St. George for sixteen years, and cleav- 
ing to the fortunes of his son as long as 
the latter permitted him to do 80, a 
the father’s decease. Mighty dull in- 
deed was that little court—and dull 
personage also, we must confess, does 
Mr. Andrew Lumisden himself appear, 
according to the witness of his own 
stiff il tained letters, which present 
as striking a contrast as possible to the 
lively epistles of his sister. Yet he 
must be allowed to have been a most 
respectable, honourable man ; delicate 
in his feelings, shewing the nicest tact 
in dealing with the numerous peti- 
tioners who presented themselves at 
the Chevalier’s court: covering the 
various offences of his party, and par 
ticularly of its younger head, with a 
mantle of love, and yet resolutely re- 
sisting the indulgence of the Prince’s 
intemperate habits.f 

Few things tell more to the dis- 
credit of that misguided member of 
the Stuart family than the manner in 
which he repaid the long and faithful 
service of his father’s secretary—ac- 
tually having the meanness to open 
and retain letters addressed to Lumis- 
den which fell into his hands after the 
breach between them. 

While all these mortifications were 
pursuing Isabella Strange’s brother, her 
husband was rising steadily in reputa- 
tion as an artist. He did not long follow 
the profession of a miniature painter. 
As political interests faded from his 
mind, the truer, that is, the artist side, 





* History of the Rebellion in 1745. 


+ The immediate cause of dismissal was the Prince’s insisting on going to an 
oratorio in the afternoon when intoxicated, and the steady refusal of Lumisden, 


Urqubart, and Hay, to attend him there. 
occasion is shown in a letter to her brother. Memoir (p. 115). 


How keenly Isabella Strange felt on the 
“Tf ever,’’ says she, 


‘anything in prejudice to my darling’s (the Prince’s) character is suggested, I deny 


it, or find an excuse for it. 


Oh! he has had much to disturb his brains! ”’ 


_ The brother replies: ‘‘ Our opinions are the same. Nothing shall ever fall from my 
lips to the prejudice of a certain person. * * * May he live to acquire the esteem 
and love of mankind, and transmit his ancient family to latest posterity !”’ 
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of his character rose up within him. 
Only indeed in art was Robert Strange 
ever an enthusiast. Out of his deep 
love of first-rate masters he became 
the accomplished engraver he after- 
wards was, and thus it was a matter 
of course that, with the exception of 
short returns to England, many of his 
best years were spent in studying and 
copying their works in the different 
cities which contained them, while his 
wife ruled the house, brought up their 
children, settled the Scotch affairs of 
her father (who died in 1756), sold her 
husband’s engravings, and kept up a 
constant correspondence with the ab- 
sent two who were so dear to her. In 
1759 the most serious of their separa- 
tions occurred. Strange then went to 
Italy to copy pictures from which to en- 
grave, and from that time till July 1764 
he found no opportunity of paying 
his wife even a short visit in London. 
He would fain have persuaded her to 
transfer herself and household gods 
to Paris, where his professional voca- 
tions detained him; but he pleaded in 
vain. The lady persisted in educat- 
ing her children while young in Eng- 
land, though she did not object to her 
husband's taking back with him to 
Paris, after one of his visits, their eldest 
daughter Mary-Bruce, whose talent 
for drawing was considerable. Pro- 
bably economy was one principal mo- 
tive of her firmness, for she was lite- 
rally the retail disposer of her hus- 
band’s engravings at home, and mate- 
rially assisted him in his picture-sales. 
The following letters to her brother 
give us probably the most exact idea 
that could be conveyed from one mind 
to the mind of others of the struggles 
of a sensitive, warm-hearted, quick- 
tempered woman, playing a lonely and 
difficult part, eager to defend herself 
from unjust remark. 


. June 26, 1763. 
My dear Andrew, 

* * * x 

I am far from being well, which I do 
not choose to signify to Robie. Was he 
to be with me to-morrow it would do me 
no service. The immoderate fatigue I 
have had these many years in bringing in 
a family into the world, and the anxiety I 
have had in rearing them, join’d to many 





sore hearts, has wore out the best con- 
stitution in Europ. ’Tis true I have had 
a severe additional fatigue since Robie 
went abroad, but I have had one substan- 
tial comfort; I have been my own mis- 
tress. I have had no chiding stuff, which 
I believe I sometimes brought on myself, 
but when I did, it was in defence of some 
saving truth. My frugality has often 
been dear to me, but yet I’m of opinion 
had my disposition been otherwise he 
would have more justly found fault. * * * 
Robie is of a sweet disposition, but has 
not so much fore-thought, nor so discern- 
ing a judgment as I have. When I’m 
gone, he will soon be flatter’d out of him- 
self, and out of that justice which is dew 
to my children, and we have nobody to 
interpose, * * * I’m at present too much 
affected to say any more of this. To- 
morrow I’m take asses’ milk: Dr. Hunter 
says that will do me good; he was with 
me this morning. Everybody say the 
country will by all means be proper, but 
that will never cure a person who carries 
their disease in their mind. Peace and 
quiet is my wish, but I despair of ever 
attaining it. Since ever my lord left me, 
my applycation to business, my constant 
desire of doing good and being oblidging, 
has fatigued me beyond measure. The 
thing that has of late most hurt me is 
speaking. I exert with such spirit and 
vivasity that, when I’m left alone, after 
having entertain’d my visitors, I feel such 
a violent pain in my breast that I am use- 
less for some time. I have had a dread- 
ful cough this spring, which still sticks to 
me. To sum up all, when I sit down 
alone, and enters into a train of thoughts, 
I grow low spirited. 

I have sent you Fingal and the Index ; 
when will you give over asking books ? 
Here I must end ; only tell you the chil- 
dren are all fine creatures, but their being 
continually disturbing me is hard, but 
for their wellfare and frugality, I will yet 
endure it. Their voice sometimes is like 
thunder, for all of them are very healthy, 
for which I thank God: sound in body 
and sound in mind. The domestick affairs 
of such a family as mine is sufficient busi- 
ness for any woman, * * * Here I have 
had a halt to take some rubarb and a glass 
of wine; this is my own receipt. After 
a person passes forty they are either a 
fool or a phisician. Blooding is ordered 
for me, but I hate that operation much. 
* * * * Oh Andrew! it would be well 
worth your while to come and see my 
infantry.* A mother’s description is not 
minded: if it was, I could tell you that 





* It is interesting to trace the subsequent success of this infant family. James 
became a banker in London, M.P. for East Grinstead, and son-in-law of the first Lord 
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Bruce is everything that I could wish her, 
and what her father wishes. She has 
been a heart-break many a time to me, 
but I flatter myself with the best now. 
Jamie delights both man and woman: 
lovely and modest, he cannot move a finger 
but he shows beauty. The old and the 
wise, the sharp-sighted and the soft- 
hearted, admires and loves Andrew. Bell’s 
her papa’s pictur, softened with smiles ; 
she’s all dimples: a gentle zepher you 
would call her, with a most comick dispo- 
sition as would charm you. Bob is my 
favourate, only because I am now going 
to describe him: he loves me more than 
than they do all. He is in every respect 
like Jamie, who some people say is my 
favourate, but I think Bob is my dauty. 
Jamie I wished for, and hitherto he is all 
I could wish for, was I to wish again. 
There’s a youthful giddiness in him that 
is not in Andrew, yet one cannot help 
admiring it. Although I love him as I do 
my own soul, yet I pass no fault without 
correction: J correct him oftener than 
Andrew. He has a sedateness that never 
was in any boy but himself. Within these 
three weeks I have put him, meaning 
Andrew, to learn to dance, to brisk him 
up. He is jealous of his brother, as he is 
of him: neither of them can bear the other 
to advance faster than he. When Jamie 


was aplauded for dancing, Andrew wished 
he could do so too. Now he is more 
awake, and pleas’d to think he will be 
able to dance when his brother dances to 


his papa. Bruce dances very gentily. 
Bob and Bell imitates the rest, and dances 
too. What will your prudence and, philo- 
sophy think of this letter? it needs no 
apology if you consider from whom it 
comes and to whom it goes. * * * TI wish 
you wase staying in France, I would re- 
cover there, or any place where I had an 
opportunity of speaking to none but one 
friend. I shall never attempt to learn a 
new language. Oh! here comes our friend 
Mr. George Spence from the City with 
his whole family to visit me ; I’ll seal up, 
80 adieu. 


Mr. Dennistoun here remarks that 


Mrs. Strange’s letters show much origi- 
nality of character, engrafted on more 
ordinary qualities of the Scotish gentle- 
woman of last century—a class now to be 
estimated only from such memorials, acci- 
dentally preserved. Among them native 
capacity had little cultivation, while natural 


sagacity and raciness of thought or lan- 
guage were left untrammeled by artificial 
refinement or conventional restraints, 
These considerations may, we trust, autho- 
rise our somewhat copious extracts re- 
garding matters of mere family interest, 
offered without modification of style or 
spelling. 

Strange’s own artist-life was a 
struggling and laborious one. Too 
much in advance of his countrymen, 
in respect to high art, to be properly 
onene or rewarded at home, he 
did well to cultivate a European repu- 
tation. Even in 1780 a friend said 
truly to him, “ What you have received 
for the sale of your works is such a 
pittance, that it throws a and ~ 
shame on your country.” Yet, aided 
by the constant attention of his wife to 
business matters, and her careful eco- 
nomy, he certainly at length realised 
a considerable property. Special le- 
gacies left to his widow and children, 
amounting to 10,800/., besides the 
produce of his plates, pictures, &c., 
show this. In the following passage 
Mr. Dennistoun contemplates him as 
one who elevated his profession of en- 
graving far beyond its previous rank 
among his countrymen. 


Among the earliest attempts in England 
at engraving after pictures of established 
reputation, was a plate from Titian’s 
Venus, drawn, etched, and in a great 
measure finished by Barlow (with the 
name of Gaywood), in 1656. Portraits 
being however the chief taste, “little en- 
couragement was given to historical en- 
graving, beyond what artists find in en- 
graving frontispieces, and other incidental 
plates for books.’’ This state of matters 
continued until Hogarth, about 1720, gave 
a new direction and impetus to the art, by 
a set of original compositions in all 
respects recommending themselves to po- 
pular sympathy. Ere long he was rivalled 
as an innovator by Boydell, whose views 
in England and Wales, though of scanty 
artistic merit, were forerunners of that 
landscape engraving in which we stand at 
present unequalled. But it was reserved 
for Strange to initiate a series of line en- 
gravings after standard works of the old 
masters, hitherto little known or relished 
by his countrymen. True to that object, 





Melville. Andrew was afterwards Sir Thomas Andrew Strange, Chief Justice of 
Madras. Robert died a Major-General in the service of the East India Company. 
Mary-Bruce the elder daughter evinced considerable talents both with her pencil and 
her pen, but died of a rapid declinein 1784. Isabella survived, unmarried, until 1849 


when she died at the age of 90. 
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he spared neither time, labour, nor ex- 
pense to attain the choicest subjects, and 
to produce them in the most perfect 
manner. Limiting his attention to the 
high class of works which his own judg- 
ment selected as calculated to ameliorate 
national taste, he brought out nothing in- 
consistent with that object. At a time 
when book-illustration would have yielded 
far more certain and rapid returns, he re- 
fused almost every such commission, ex- 
cepting a few which at the outset of his 
career came recommended by special sym- 
pathies. For a husband and parent, with 
little but his profession to rely on, this 
was a bold course; yet, going a step 
further, in order to attain results in all 
respects satisfactory to his fastidious eye, 
he trusted no hand but his own for the 
drawings from which he wrought, and 
passed his best years in Paris apart from 
his family, rather than commit even the 
mechanical portions of his background to 
assistants of questionable ability. On a 
ogee om of twenty-five years so spent, 
he exclaimed with honest pride, ‘* I may, 
without either vanity or presumption, be 
allowed to say I have been a constant and 
zealous promoter of the arts, and have, 
with indefatigable application, endea- 
voured to do credit to my own profession.” 
But there was a merit beyond this, of 
which he was probably unconscious. 
Though born in a land whose esthetic 
intelligence had not yet dawned, and edu- 
cated to that profession in a country 
where taste was utterly degenerated, he 
discerned what was really good; he was 
never diverted from it by fashion or ex- 
ample; he in a few years restored the 
reputation of Raffaelle and Correggio, of 
Titian and Guido, in nations among whom 
they had fallen into neglect; and he ren- 
dered these masters familiar and appre- 
ciated where they were hitherto unknown. 


His zealous partner well knew his 
merits, and delighted herself in his 
after honours. They who look back 
to the days of her juvenile enthu- 
siasm for the Pretender, cannot but be 
amused at her delight in Strange’s at- 
tainment of the honour of knighthood 
at the hands of George the Third; but 
the ancient dame never forgot the 
loves of her youth notwithstanding. 
Of all her letters we like none better 
than the two or three last to her hus- 
band, whose failing health called out 
all her conjugal tenderness. On the 


[June, 


12th of Nov. 1790, she addresses him 
at Paris. 


My dearest Love,—The dismale account 
you give mein your last of the 3d cur. 
distresses me not a little, as I can be of 
no use to you at this distance, and was I 
with you in Paris I could do nothing for 
you but lament my unability. I offer’d 
to go with you to any part of the south, 
and nurse you in my bosom. ’Tis long 
since I beg’d you to give over working, 
and indeed the result of your labours are 
noways flattering. To sell your prints for 
paper will not make you ritch. I once 
more beg you only to look forward: a 
time will come in this place when such 
prints as yours will be justly respected. 
Of this I had lately a long conversation 
with Capt. Baillie, who tells me the trash 
is now dispised: so does Mr. Sharp tell 
me ; he feels it so. Now my last advice 
is just what I have said over and over: 
“Come, my dear, play the gentleman: 
take your staff in your hand, go about, 
visit, see your friends, and they will re- 
member you and your works.’’ You may 
labour in a corner for ever, and nobody 
will enquire after you. Your sons are 
known to be in a way that does you 
credit, and it will redown to your own re- 
putation. Nobody cares for obscure folks ; 
a little frugal dash is even a duty. When 
your printing is ended, try what you call 
your luck in the selling way, but be not 
disapointed, nor undervalue your works. 
A guinea for your large Guido is enough 
in Paris, and I would by no means leave 
there a cargo, as you have formerly done ; 
when they are asked for they will be worth 
carriage, which is now become safe and 
easy. As to the two hounder of the 
Apotheosis* you have in Paris, my advice 
is to bring them with you ; 1 would sooner 
burn them here than undersell them. The 
duty and carriage will not cost you 10/., 
and to sell them at a low price will dis- 
grace your whole works. In short, bring 
all with you that you can; leave the rest 
to Providence: time will come when the 
sun will shine on you. We are in no 
want. Reputation and dignity is my chief 
wish. As soon as you are able, be packing 
from day to day, that your last hour may 
be the less fatigue to you. Leave not a 
wreck behind ; neither money, paper, nor 
debt. Cheer up your heart, the best of 
your days are coming. We shall lead an 
easie, quiet, comfortable life, while it 
pleases God to prolong our days. Come 
and tast of ease once in your life! Tis 





* West’s picture of the Apotheosis of the Princes Octavius and Alfred, the engraving 
of which had led to Sir Robert’s knighthood, 
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long since this was my doctrine: expe- 
rience now convinces me I was right ; for 
once take my advice before it is too late. 
I preach what I practice. I keep the 
house and am well. I’m not idle nor 
lazie, but withall I enjoy my darling ease, 
which is the first blessing, and brings us 
the nearest to our first state of innocence 
in Paradise: there, was no labour. ... 
My first, last, and great request is to take 
care of yourself. All here offer their love 
and duty to you. I ever am what I have 
ever been, your affect®. wife, 
ISABELLA STRANGE. 
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She herself lived to be 87; dying 
on the 28th of Feb. 1806, at her house 
at East Acton. She is still remem- 
bered as a lively, active, bustling old 
lady, chatting in pure Scotch; and 
thirty-six years after her death her 
only surviving daughter wrote of her: 
“Few women ever filled the duties of 
wife and mother equal to herself: I 
draw her character in three words; 
she had beauty, wit, and good sense. 
How rarely are these three ever com- 
bined in-the same person ?” 





REPTON SCHOOL IN THE SEVENTEETH CENTURY. 


Folkestone, May 8. 


Mr. Ursan,—In a book containing a copy of a MS. Journal of Roger Wilbraham, 


esq. of Darfold, near Nantwich, which copy my father (the late Rev. Dr. Harwood, of 
Lichfield,) made, I believe, from the original, I found a MS. of this Roger Wilbraham, 
written in 1690 on a sheet of note paper. It is a very pretty specimen of the neat 
handwriting of that date. This Roger Wilbraham was born in 1623, and was ancestor 
of the Wilbrahams of Delamere and of Lord Skelmersdale. Thinking that it may be 
interesting to those of your readers who may have been educated at Repton,* I beg to 
send you an exact copy of this MS. and am, Sir,— 


Yours, &c. Cuar_Les Harwoop. 


“ Repton in DarpysHtRe.” 

“Upon Trent so soon as he hath 
taken to him the River Dove, is Repan- 
dunum, now Repton: once a great 
towne, but now a poor village. Famous 
of old for being the buriall-place of 
Ethelbald King of the Mercians: and 
fatall to Burthred the last King of the 
Mercians, who was here deprived of 
his kingdome by the Danes; as saith 
Camden in his Britania, writeing of 
Darbyshire. By a note I took out of 
the Monasticon Anglicanum, tom. ii. I 
find that Maud, who was daughter of 
Robert Earl of Gloucester, the base 
sonn of King Henry I. and wife to 
Randle, surnamed Gernon, the fourth 
Earle of Chester, founded a priory 
here of Augustine canons, anno 1172. 
But that could not be while she was 
wife to the said Earl Randle, who died 
19 yeeres before that time, anno 1153. 
How long she survived her said hus- 
band I doe not find. But about the 
begining of the reign of King Henry 
IL, who began his reign anno 1154, 
this same Maud is said to have con- 
spired with William Peverel, Lord of 

ottingham, her paramour, to poyson 


the said earle her husband, for which 
the said king disinherited the said 
William Peverell. And she, belike to 
expatiate this wicked fact, founded 
this same priory at Repton in her 
widowhood, anno 1172, which might 
well be, being I find by a record taken 
out of the Exchequer at Westminster, 
by Sir P. Leicester, this Maud was 
liveing 31 Henry II., anno 1185, which 
said priory fell with the rest of the 
monasteries in the reign of King 
Henry VIII. 

“Upon the ruines of which said 
monastery Sir John Port knight i 
I have heard) founded a free schoole, 
converting that which was the refec- 
tory (as I conceive) to a school; the 
cellarage under belongs to the head- 
master ; and at each end of the schoole 
is a convenient house for the two upper 
masters, there being three in all, anda 
competent allowance for each. But, 
what the revenues of the schoole 
amount unto, or whence they issue, I 
know not. The schoole stands within 
the close belonging to the Priory, 
walled about. For entrance unto the 
same there is a large gate yet standing, 





= An historical account of Repton School by the late master, the Rev. Dr. Sleath, 
with a view of the ancient building, will be found in our Magazine for Feb. 1811,—Ep. 
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and at the further end of the close, 
upon the bank of the river Trent, is 
that which is said was the prior’s 
hostle. Betwixt that and the school 
is the kitchen that did belong to the 
priory. The rest of the buildings are 
demolisht, and lye in rubbish. The 
church, which is opposite to the schoole, 
joined to the close. The chancell is 
vaulted and supported with delicate 
stone pillars. At the south-west and 
north-west corners of the said vault 
there are underground passages, but 
whither they went is unknowne, being 
stopt upp with earth at my being 
there. The church is not large, but 
hath a lofty spire and a tuneable ring 
of bells, which is much advantaged by 
the situation of the church so near to 
the river. To whom the rectory 
belongs I cannot say ; but the scite of 
the Priory and buildings (save the 
schoole and the houses at either end 
for the masters), when I left the 
schoole, anno 1640, did belong unto 
one Mr. Thacker, a little diminutive 
man, but had three or four proper men 
to his sonns, the eldest of which 
married a daughter of Sir Tho. 
Burdet, a right worthy gentleman, 
whose house is about two miles from 
Repton. Much about the same dis- 
tance is Bratby, a fair house of the 
Earle of Chesterfield. The next market 
town to Repton is Burton-upon- 
Trent, which at this place divides Dar- 
byshire from Staffordshire. Here is 
a sumptuous stone bridge, which (to 
my remembrance) consists of 38 
arches; and below that, at Swarston, 
where Sir Jo. Harpur hath his house, 
there is another bridge over the same 
river not much inferiour, considering 
the length of the cawsey. Melborn 
Castle is near to Swarston, and much 
about the same distance from Repton, 
where John Duke of Bourbon, taken 
in the battle of Agincourt, was kept 
prisoner 19 yeares. This castle I never 
sawe; the other places before named I 
have seen and do well remember. 

“I was once at Derby, the head 
town of the shire, but remember no- 
thing of it but the steeple of All 
Hallows Church; and was once at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche, while I was at 
schoole at Repton, where the Earl of 
Huntington hath a large house ; that 
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which tooke most with mee was the 
wildernesse and kitchin, where in, as 
I remember, there were three large 
chymnies and a draw well. 

“For Repton, though it be a meane 
towne, it is wholesomely scituate ; the 
aire agreed well with us, and I do not 
remember that any one schollar died, 
and but few parishioners, while I was 
there, which f find by my father’s book 
was from a little after Michaelmas, 
1638, till May, 1640, that my father 
sent me to Cambridge. When I and 
my younger brother Raphe Wilbraham 
went at first to Repton, old Mr. White- 
head (who had formerly taught schoole 
upon Moreton-green, in Astbury 
parish) was then head master, and wee 
boarded with him. Mr. Ward (whose 
father was a shopkeeper in towne) was 
second master; Mr. Damms taught 
the petties. "T'was then a full schoole, 
and few country schooles sent more to 
the universities than that did. At Mr. 
Whitehead’s goeing over to Bishop 
Chappell,* into Ireland, Mr. Ward 
succeeded him, and one Ullock, a 
batchelour of St. John’s Colledge, in 
Cambridge, and had been schollar to 
Mr. Whitehead and pupil to Dr. H. 
Maisterton, succeeded to Mr. Ward. 
After Mr. Whitehead was gone, and 
had broke up howse, my elder brother 
T. Wilbraham being now come to Rep- 
ton, he and my brother Raphe and I, 
together with Mr. Ullock, boarded with 
Mr. Whitehead’s brother. We brothers 
and one Whitehead, a kinsman of Mr. 
Whitehead’s, lay in Mr. Ullock’s 
lodgings in a chamber just by the 
scoole doore. Mr. Ullock lay in the 
chamber over us, and in the winter 
evenings had us to his chamber and 
discoursed us very familiarly, and 
acquainted us with passages out of 
poeticall story, which advantaged us 
for making our exercises, and brought 
us on with delight. 

“ Our school fellowes, so many as I 
think of so long since, were Wm. Cole, 
our countreyman, who went with Mr. 
Whitehead into Ireland. He and one 
Lee, and onely they two, were in the 
uppermost forme. 

“In the next forme were—Gregson, 
Archer, Porter, Stretton, Bold, &c. 

“In the 3d forme were—Dick Heyes 
and Jo. Maisterton (who came with us 





* William Chappel, Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, from 1638 to 1649. 
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from Nantwich), myself and brother 
Raphe, Alrich of Burton, and one 
Buxton, &c. 

“In the 4th forme were — My 
eldest brother T. Wilbraham, George 
Bellot, and a younger son of Sir 
William Bowyer, who after was Sir 
Jo. Bowyer, and a brother of 2h 
Ward's, &c. 

“ Below them were—The two bro- 
thers that came out of Ireland, theire 
name Sands, and two of the Foxcrofts, 
a minister’s sons. 

“The formes were much fuller, but 
their names have slipt me. Those that 
I have named of the three first formes 
(unless it were two or three at most) 
went all to Cambridge, save Cole, that 
went with Mr. Whitehead, and was 
entered into the colledge in Dublin; 
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not one went hence in my time to 
Oxford. 

“ Old Wigson and one Gilbert, both 
butchers, had most of the boarders. I 
do not bethink mee of any one 
fashionable man in towne save Mr. 
Thacker, who was as little a man as 
one shall see. And no wonder if the 
story we had of him were true, that 
being borne before the usuall time, he 
was so small a shrimpe that ’tis said 
that a gentlewoman who at his mother’s 
labour tooke a ring off her thumbe and _ 

ut it upon his foot, and drew it over 
Ris heele, and then over his knee. 

“But this being but-a tradition 
amongst us boies, I dare not affirme 
for a truth. 

“ Hoc olim meminisse.” 

“ Anno 1690.” 





JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM. 


Autobiography of James Silk Buckingham ; including his Voyages, Travels, Adven- 
tures, Speculations, Successes, and Failures, faithfully and frankly narrated; 
interspersed with Characteristic Sketches of Public Men with whom he has had 
intercourse during a period of fifty years. Vols. I. and II. (Longmans.) 


HE who is the builder of his own 
fortune is sure of securing some atten- 
tion to the story of how he raised the 
edifice. Much more is he secure of 
the public ear who tells how he built 
up fortune more than once, and who 
did not despair even when the hopes 
of re-edification seemed most unpro- 
mising. Mr. Buckingham is in this 
position. He has, from a modest com- 
mencement, become rich and ruined, 
again and again; and if there be, at 
the end of the struggle, one conviction 
which has sunk into Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s mind more irresistibly and more 
determinedly than any other, it is, that, 
when he has achieved good fortune, it 
has been by power of his. own wit and 
far-sightedness, and that, when adver- 
sity has come upon him, it has been 
through anybody’s fault but his own. 

It is the common characteristic of a 
biographer to be in love with his hero. 
We have the less cause therefore to 
wonder that the author of this auto- 
biography has a profound admiration 
for Mr. Sik Buckingham. Ben Jon- 
son somewhere remarks, that very few 
men are wise by their own counsel, or 
learned by their own teaching ; “ for,” 


says Ben, “he that was only taught by 


himself, had a fool for a master.” In 
all practical knowledge, Mr. Bucking- 
ham was avrodiédaxroc, but neither 
master nor pupil need fear the appli- 
cation of the Jonsonian censure. It is 
otherwise when Mr. Buckingham falls 
to praising his instructor and eulogis- 
ing his pupil. The two faces under a 
hood cease then to win as much admi- 
ration as they would otherwise de- 
serve; and we are reminded of the 
saying of Xenophon, that “a man’s 

raises have very musical and charm- 
ing accents in another’s mouth; but 
are very flat and untunable in his own.” 
Fortunately, however, these volumes 
are fuller of incidents and adventures 
than of self-praise, and, though there be 
overmuch of the latter, there is enough 
of the former to render the narrative 
almost as amusing as our old friend 
Robinson Crusoe. 

It is now well nigh the solemn 
“threescore years and ten” since Mr. 
Buckingham, in 1786, rejoiced the 
Cornish household of his father, at 
Flushing, near Falmouth, by his being 
born into the world. The sire had 
been a seafaring man of a seafaring 
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race, but at the period of the birth of 
James Silk he had undergone a sea- 
change, and the old merchant-captain 
had turned from marine perils to ma- 
nuring, and had left the dangers of the 
waves for the cultivation and chances 
of the wavy corn. In common-sense 
phrase, the lively sailor had turned 
plodding farmer; and in James he had 
a son who, ere he had got into his 
teens, had seen as much variety as any 
youthful hero of romance. He was as 
precocious as Tasso, and as polished as 
young Cyrus. He was a public child, 
from the very first ; and when he enters 
on his destined stage, we see him a 
toddling baby, encountering a ferocious 
crowd of bread-rioters, and stilling the 
surge of blasphemy and menace by 
getting perched on a sack, whence he 
gave out a hymn of peace, and was 
obeyed in his juvenile and imperious 
command that the mob should join 
chorus. The infant Hercules strangled 
with song the hydra of rebellion. 
Such a spirit as his was happily not 
confined to putting down tumult by 
chanting one of John Wesley’s hymns, 
“ particular metre.” If he was as 
pious as Colonel Gardiner after that 
gallant officer’s conversion, he was also 
as brave of spirit. The scarlet fever 
of volunteers and militiamen was then 
raging through the land. Flushing 
was as patriotic as Barbados when 
that island gallantly declared that, 
though every one else deserted King 
George, “’Badoes would stand stiff!” 
The Flushing children would have won 
praise fromthe Ephori. They formed 
themselves into a militia division, and 
Master James was its little petticoated 
colonel. But, with all the consequent 
renown acquired by him, his vast spirit 
was by no means content. It was well 
enough for the heathens to be made 
gods upon no better stock in trade than 
a single virtue or accomplishment, 
young James aimed rather at being an 
Admirable Crichton in hisway. Like 
Menenius he had quelled sanguinary 
faction by an apologue; like Caius 
Marcius he had flaunted in his robes, 
his cotton frock and socks, before the 
abashed eyes of the envious plebeians 
of his age, and therewith he added a 
nautical skill that would be worth 
something now in the narrow waters 
of the Baltic. He was the spoiled child 
of his own waters, was “ship-shape ” 


and smart, could handle a vessel like 
an A. B. 1, and sailed as fearlessly 
about the Cornish seas as though he 
had been born a nautilus, and accepted 
his mission to sail, sink, and rise again. 
The child-commodore, of course, went 
to the bottom now and then; but his 
cool alacrity for sinking must have 
charmed Amphitrite and all her maids. 
The drowning boy was more observant 
of what passed in his new house be- 
neath the waves than Clarence in his 
hideous sea-dream. He was capsized 
with a laugh, sank with a philosophical 
cheerfulness, took notes mentally as 
the strange monsters of the deep eyed 
him on his way to the bottom, and has 
memory enough to tell us his expe- 
rience sixty years after he acquired it. 
Surely, as the song says, or nearly 
says, “there is life in the old man 
yet ;” and, if so, we know no one so 
qualified to step down and give us an 
account of the sunken ships at Sebas- 
topol as Mr. Buckingham, the once re- 
nowned boy water-treader of Flushing. 

During the lifetime of the boy’s 
father there was for the boy himself 
more sport than school. The sire had 
scarcely been taken from the home- 
o- when the oo is — 
in rtrayed the son, wise 
rf thm ep aches. Amid his red 
nighted condiscipuli he stood something 
like the Hellenized Hindoo monitor 
Pythagoras among the Greeks. He 
taught his fellows by precept and ex- 
ample, and soon surpassed them all in 
more departments than we choose to 
enumerate, and stood at the head of 
the boys, as he has so often placed 
himself in the van of men, teachin 
civilization, with himself for a model. 
His passion for teaching was indeed 
not confined to developments for the 
benefit of those of his own age. Little 
Master Buckingham attended a coun- 
try funeral, at which all the mourners 
got drunk—save himself. The maudlin 
mourners were too inebriated, we fear, 
to praise or to profit by the illustrious 
example placed before them by this 
sober youth. The memory of this 
social trait has been preserved, to be 
told after sixty years, to the disgrace 
of society in “auld lang syne.” 

It was the affectionate ambition of 


Mrs. Buckingham to see her son in 
the Church. He had been a pious boy 
at school, and she perhaps thought 
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that such a manifestation was a first 
step towards Lambeth. James, how- 
ever, at the age of nine or ten, had 
more taste for the binnacle than the 
pulpit, and already had furnished him- 
self with “a sweetheart,” as a first ste 
towards seamanship. The lady of his 
love was worshipped by him with a 
fervour that Dante hardly knew for 
his Beatrice; but the amour had a sad 
conclusion. The maid died, and the 
lad who loved her shipped on board 
the Harriett, sought comfort, and 
found much misery and a little edifi- 
cation, in three successive voyages to 
Lisbon. He suffered from storms, 
from captivity, from fatigues endured 
in long travel a-foot, from want, from 
cruelty, and from the savage oppres- 
sion which was then exercised by press- 
angs. Had it not been that his 
jailer’s daughter fell in love with him, 
and he with the jailer’s daughter, there 
would hardly have been a sunny me- 
mory of this eventful time. He came 
home a wiser and a taller man, was sick 
of the sea, bound himself to a book- 
seller and instrument-maker at Devon- 
ort, wrote a bad tragedy in his leisure 
ours, destroyed it as an impious pro- 
duction, turned Calvinist and gloomy, 
sought refuge and a change among 
the Baptists, became preacher, so be- 
wildered himself that he again took to 
the sea in order to clear his intellects, 
deserted from the king’s ship on whose 
books he was rated, was lucky enough 
not to be discovered, studied the law 
and got disgusted with its unmitigated 
rascality, became an idle man, did 
what idle men do, fell in love, and, for 
want of better occupation, married. 
He was not yet in his majority. His 
means consisted of a share in the pro- 
perty of his mother, lately deceased, 
and which was held bya trustee. Im- 
patient, the young husband com- 
menced life at Devonport, as a book- 
seller and nattical instrument maker, 
upon borrowed money, to be repaid 
when he became of age. Ere that 
period arrived the trustee had de- 
frauded him; and at the end of a 
year or so the young married couple 
were embarrassed by debt, kept awake 
by a baby,—and Mr. Buckingham pro- 
tests that the embarrassment fell upon 
him through the villainy of others, and 
not by his own imprudence. He does 
not remember that it was all brought 
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upon him by commencing to be ha 
- ves means. He who tare 
rows plays a game at which two may 
lose. In no case can the borrower 
justify himself by asserting that he 
cannot be blamed. 

This concludes the first of the three 
parts into which the volumes are di- 
vided, and we will take advantage 
thereof to make an extract or two 
from their amusing pages. 

Here is a funeral in the olden time, 
or rather what followed the funeral— 
worse than the gladiatorial fights first 
introduced by the son of Brutus, as 
honours paid to the paternal corpse: 


Dinner was ordered at the inn of the 
village for the largest number that the 
largest room would contain, and nearly 
a hundred persons sat down to table to- 
gether at two o’clock. The dinner was 
abundant, and the supply of wine and 
spirits profuse. At the head of the table 
sat the chief mourner, a relative of the 
deceased. On his right was the clergy- 
man who had conducted the burial service, 
and on his left the widow in her full 
mourning weeds. Almost every one drank 
a glass or two of brandy before commenc- 
ing dinner, and some even before grace 
was said, and these drams were repeated 
almost after every change of dishes, so 
that both the eating and drinking were 
more voracious than I had ever witnessed 
before. On the cloth being removed, 
pipes and tobacco, with lighted candles 
and decanters of brandy, rum, and gin, 
with hot water and sugar, were freely sup- 
plied. Fortunately my youth, being then 
about eight years old, saved me from the 
necessity of joining in this revel; but the 
female portion of the guests did not retire 
till almost every man at the table had 
drunk three or four tumblers of hot spirits 
and water, or toddy as it was called, and 
most of them were already far advanced 
towards being drunk. It was then pro- 
posed to send for the parish choir and 
sing anthems, which was done, the drink. 
ing going on at the same time without 
abatement, and nearly all present joining 
in the choruses. From anthems they 
passed at last to patriotic songs ; and this 
unseemly revel was kept up till midnight, 
as I heard from some who remained till 
then; for I had repaired to bed, after tea, 
at an early hour, being tired and dis. 
gusted; and many of the later sitters, I 
was assured, were found at daylight, drunk 
and insensible beneath the table. In short, 
all that I have ever heard of an Irish wake 
seems to have had its counterpart in this 
barbarous Cornish funeral, from which I 
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was too happy to escape, and return home 
on the following morning. 


This sort of revelry was not confined 
to after the funeral. The fun began 
as soon as Death had entered. ‘The 
eager of the Inevitable appeared to 

e a signal for the mourners to be 
merry. Mr. Buckingham tells us that 
the customary mode, at least in Corn- 
wall, was thus :—“ The corpse was first 
brought from the dwelling-house, and 
the coffin placed on a bench made of 
chairs reversed, before the door; here 
a hymn or psalm was sung, and glasses 
of beandy were handed round, at the 
close, to every one present, whether 
assistants or mere spectators.” Upon 
this stimulant the assembly got more 
inspired, sang and drank more fre- 

uently, and in this condition, hoisted 
the defunct, carried the body a certain 
distance, and then imbibed more brandy 
and bellowed forth more a, in 
testimony of their sympathy. The 


same scene and incidents marked every 
resting-place between the dwelling- 
house and the church; and if at the 
grave-side the mourners became over- 


whelmed with grief, there were com- 
passionate friends who stood by to 
deluge them with the panacea, all- 
powerful brandy. The custom of ex- 
posing the body, it may be observed, 
was a very ancient one. It originated 
in a desire to show to the public that 
the deceased had come by his death 
fairly. Britannicus was thus exposed 
to the gaze of the Romans; but, in 
order to conceal the livid traces of the 

ison by which he had been slain, his 
Bod was painted, and the Romans 
smiled grimly at the deceit put upon 
them. 

As an incident of sailor’s humour, 
the following may be cited as a speci- 
men of a rather rough joke: the Cus- 
tom House officers had boarded the 
Harriett in search of contraband goods. 


While the searcher was on deck, the 
seaman went up the main rigging, carry- 
ing with him four empty bottles, which 
the searcher, however, believed to be full 
ones, and, going out on the main-topgal- 
lant yard, he pretended to hide two of 
them in the folds of the topgallant-sail, 
which was furled on the starboard side, 
and two others in the same sail on the 
larboard side, each nearly out to the yard- 
arm. He then descended on deck, and 
joined the rest of the crew. The searcher 
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then asked the sailing-master of the ship 
to send a man aloft to take out from the 
topgallant-sail four bottles of wine, which 
he declared he had seen with his own 
eyes one of the seamen secrete there, for 
the purpose of smuggling. The officer 
refused to comply with such a request, 
adding that if they were worth seizing 
they were worth going after by himself. 
Not to be defeated in his purpose, the 
searcher mounted the rigging, reached the 
masthead, and lay out on the starboard 
yard-arm, to take the bottles there con- 
cealed, when the seaman who had hid 
them there, watching the searcher’s move- 
ments, let go the starboard lift from on 
deck, by which the yard was topped up, in 
a perpendicular, instead of a horizontal 
position ; in consequence of which the 
searcher fell from the yard; and but that 
his fall was broken by his body lighting 
on several of the ropes that intercepted 
his descent, and landed him at last on the 
stretched-out netting spread like an awn- 
ing across the quarter-deck, he would 
in all probability have broken his neck, 
and dislocated every bone in his body. 
When ruin stared Mr. Buckingham, 
his young wife, and their little child 
in the face, the husband did not lose 
heart. He looked around him to see 
where he might occupy a vantage- 
ground whereon to fight his great 
battle of life. He soon had a prospect 
of sailing under a brother-in-law to 
the West Indies; but this was some- 
what far off, and present emergency 
was pressing. He therefore left his sad 
household and made his way to Lon- 
don. Fora time he wandered about 
the metropolis, making acquaintance 
with nought but misery. It was cha- 
racteristic of the man and his spirit, 
not so much that he spent his last 
shilling in going to the British Forum, 
but that when there, and finding the 
once celebrated Gale Jones lecturing 
in favour of celibacy, the young Corn- 
ish Benedict rose with trembling yet 
indignant heart, and delivered a warm 
address in favour of matrimony. They 
who are in straitened circumstances 
and ready to despair may read this 
portion of the volumes before us with 
profit. They are highly creditable to 
the autobiographer. Man could not 
well see more misery than he endured; 
misery so intense, that, when he found 
occupation as a printer at fourteen 
shillings a week, it seemed to him as 
if fortune and he were again “hail 
fellow; well.met!” and the salary ap- 
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peared so magnificent that he gene- 
rously sent nearly half of it weekly 
into Cornwall, as help towards the 
support of his wife and child. 

At length, better fortune came, and 
our hero was now chief officer on board 
the William Fenning, West Indiaman. 
Across the Atlantic he made various 
voyages, endured great variety of for- 
tune or adventure, laboured hard, read 
much, noted largely, and remembered 
the graphic incidents with which he has 
studded his book for the benefit and 
amusement of his readers. He even 
wrote poetry of an amiable but indif- 
ferent aspect, save perhaps one song 
which he prints in these volumes, and 
which he wrote, as he assures us, when 
he was fast asleep. There is much 
that is written by gentlemen quite 
awake that is nearly as bad. 

As a sailor, the author would seem 
to have been too polished and honest 
for his times. He, at all events, sug- 
gests, in his “faithful and candid” 
record, that ashore or afloat he was 
more refined and less knavish than his 
fellows. He was active enough on 
board, was not afraid of hostile foe nor 
threatening tempest, and was doubt- 
less a good sailor in every respect. 
But therewith he was something of the 
student “sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought,” pored over books 
(when off duty) like a philosopher, and 
is probably the only man alive who 
ever read Telemachus from beginning 
to end—three times!! The “chief 
officer” was cited in ladies’ circles 
ashore for his civilised behaviour. He 
was none of your Trunnions, but rather 
a “ Modus,” who had gone afloat to 
suit his humour, study at leisure 
during bright nights beneath a tropical 
moon, and find welcome ashore, not 
from Polls and your partner Joes, but 
from nice young ladies with a penchant 
for equally nice young men. 

Mr. Buckingham left his ship be- 
cause he would not lie to serve the 
owners. Again the battle of life 
pressed heavily on him, but he bore 
the brunt of it manfully, and well was 
he sustained by the comforting pre- 
sence or the encouragement from afar 
of a wife, touching whom Mr. Buck- 
ingham speaks in terms of deservedly 
high praise and warm affection. It is 
such women who make men conquerors 
in their struggle with the world, or 
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who, if conquest be not achieved, can 
find a compensating consolation for 
every defeat. 

By sea and land the autobiographer 
now wandered, but always with a Axed 
purpose in view. He again had a fair 
prospect of success, when the failure 
of a commercial speculation at Malta 
again buried him and his under an 
avalanche of ruin. He once more 
protests that he is blameless for such 
result, but the speculation was made 
upon borrowed money, and it may be 
questioned whether Mr. Buckingham 
would not have fared better had he 
trusted entirely to his own resources. 

After this failure he travelled 
through the East, with various objects 
in view. The details of his travels will 
interest those who are not acquainted 
with the localities, or who do not re- 
member what the author has said, 
written, and lectured upon them. To 
all others there is too much of gene- 
ralities and too little of personal 
history. We are glad to arrive with 
the wayfarer in India, where the per- 
sonal adventure becomes more distinct, 
and the narrative proportionally more 
attractive. At Bombay, Mr. Buck- 
ingham hoped to be able to establish 
himself, but he was not aware that, by 
a strange law, no one could reside in 
India, without permission, except a 
foreigner. As Englishmen were sup- 
posed to be unworthy of such liberty, 
Mr. Buckingham was advised to call 
himself an American, but this he very 
properly refused to do. Why per- 
mission should have been denied him 
as an Englishman it is not easy to say. 
Such, however, was the case, and just 
at the moment when the author thought 
he had fortune at his feet, an order, by 
which he was expelled from India, 
flung him once more to the foot of the 
height which he had toilsomely and 
gallantly ascended. For such issue he 
maintains that he was~-not worthy of 
reproach, and in this conclusion we 
heartily agree with him. 

We add here one or two samples 
from the measure which we have thus 
cursorily examined :— 


While at Nassau I was thrown into the 
company of more than one of the old buc- 
caneers, as well as some of the wreckers, 
as they are called; and most original cha- 
racters they were. In complexion, from 
constant exposure to ir sea atmosphere 
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and the sun, they had reddish-brown skins, 
approaching almost to that of North Ame- 
rican Indians, jet-black hair, changed to 
iron-grey, hanging in curls over their 
necks and shoulders, loose sailors’ cos- 
tume, open and hairy bosoms, and large 
virgin-gold ear-rings, lengthening the lower 
lobe of the ear by their massive weight. 
One of these men boasted that he had 
taken his from the ears of an image of 
the Holy Virgin in a Roman Catholic 
church, which he and his comrades had 
plundered on the coast of Peru. Another, 
being sensible of his own deficiencies, as 
he could neither read nor write, had his 
two sons educated in England—one at 
Oxford, who now held a living in the 
Established Church, and another at Eton, 
who was now a post-captain in the navy ; 
while his three daughters were educated 
in one of the first establishments near 
London, and were all married to men of 
fortune or title. Though the children had 
frequently entreated their father to leave 
New Providence and settle in England, as 
he had ample means of so doing in great 
comfort, he had constantly declined com- 
plying with their wishes, habit having ren- 
dered his present way of life and present 
companions, many of them comrades in 
his buccaneering enterprises, so much 
more agreeable than any new mode of life 
he could adopt, that he was afraid to make 
the change. 


They preferred sangaree and cold 
punch, with freedom of dress and 
speech, to port wine and the tightly 
buttoned-up restraints of fashionable 
life. And the old gentlemen were right. 
Their sons and their daughters, how- 
ever affectionate, doubtless thought so 
too. The Rev. —— rural Dean, would 
have been aghast at introducing his sire 
to the Bishop, who would have seen 
before him a jolly individual, looking 
something like Mr. T. P. Cooke in 
Dirk Hatteraick; and the Baronet’s 
lady would perhaps have blushed at a 
“ papa” whose voice roared like a tor- 
nado, and who would have asked for a 
pipe in the drawing-room—as big a 
savage as the Reverend Doctor Parr! 

As asample of adventure in India we 
give an admirable scene, where the 
stage is almost entirely occupied by 
Mr. Buckingham and a tiger,—“ after 
dinner,” at least as regards the former. 
The tiger had not yet dined. 


I had gone to dine in Salsette with Col. 
Hunt, the governor of the fort of Tannah, 
about seven or eight miles from Bombay, 
and as I had an appointment at home in 
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the morning, and the night was remark- 
ably fine, with a brilliant moon-light, I de- 
clined the hospitable invitation of my host 
and hostess to remain with them during 
the night, and ordering my palanquin to 
be ready at 10 o’clock, I left Tannah at 
that hour for Bombay; great portion of the 
way was over a level plain of some extent, 
and while we were in the midst of this, 
the bearers, of whom there were eight, four 
to carry and four for a relay, with two 
mussauljees or lantern-bearers, who carried 
their lights in the moonlight as well as in 
the dark, as a matter of etiquette which it 
is thought disrespectful to omit,—in short 
the whole party of ten, in an instant dis- 
appeared, scattered themselves in all direc- 
tions, each running at his utmost speed: 
I was perfectly astonished at this sudden 
halt, and wholly unable to conjecture its 
cause, and all my calling and remonstrance 
was invain. In casting my eyes behind 
the palanquin, however, I saw to my 
horror and dismay a huge tiger in full 
career towards me with his tail almost per- 
pendicular, and with a growl which too 
clearly indicated the intense satisfaction 
with which he anticipated a savoury morsel 
for his hunger. There was not a moment to 
lose, or even to deliberate. To get out of 
the palanquin and try to escape would be 
running into the jaws of certain death— 
to remain within was the only alternative. 
The palanquin is an oblong chest or box, 
about six feet long, two feet broad, and two 
feet high; it has four short legs for resting 
it on the ground, three or four inches only 
above the soil; its bottom and sides are flat, 
and its top is gently convex to carry off 
the rain. By a pole projecting from the 
centre of each end, the bearers carry it on 
their shoulders, and the occupant lies 
stretched along on a thin mattress, on an 
open cane bottom like a couch or bed, with 
a pillow beneath his head. The mode of 
entering and leaving the palanquin is 
through a square opening on each side, 
which when the sun or rain requires it 
may be closed by a sliding door; this is 
usually composed of Venetian blinds, to 
allow light and air, in a wooden frame, 
and may be fastened if needed by a small 
brass hook and eye ; everything about the 
palanquin, however, is made as light as 
possible to lessen the labour of the bearers, 
and there is no part of the panelling or 
sides more than half an inch thick, if so 
much, All I could do therefore was in the 
smallest possible space of time to close the 
two doors and lie on my back. I had often 
heard that if you can suspend your breath 
and put on the semblance of being dead 
the most ferocious of wild beasts will leave 
you; I attempted this by holding my breath 
as long as possible, and remaining as still 
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as a recumbent statue; but I found it of 
no avail ; the doors were hardly closed be- 
fore the tiger was close alongside, and his 
smelling and snorting was horrible. He first 
butted one of the sides with his head, and, 
as there was no resistance on the other, the 

alanquin went over on its beam ends and 
i perfectly flat, with its cane bottom pre- 
sented to the tiger’s view; through this 
and the mattress, heated no doubt by my 
lying on it, the odour of the living flesh 
came out stronger than through the wood, 
and the snuffing and smelling were repeated 
with increased strength. I certainly ex- 
pected every moment that with a powerful 
blow of one of his paws he would break in 
some part of the palanquin and drag me 
out for hisdevouring. But another butt- 
ing of its head against the bottom of the 
palanquin rolled it over on its convex top, 
and then rocked it to and fro like a cradle. 
All this while I was obliged of course to 
turn my body with the revolutions of the 
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quin itself; and every time I moved 
dreaded lest it should provoke some 
fresh aggression: the beast, however, want- 
ing sagacity, did not use his powerful paw 
as I expected, and, giving it up in despair, 
set up a hideous howl of disappointment, 
and slinked off in the direction from 
whence he came. I rejoiced as may be well 
imagined at the cessation of all sound and 
smell to indicate his presence; but it was 
full a quarter of an hour before I had 
courage to open one of the side-doors and 
put my head out to see whether he was 
gone or not. Happily he had entirely dis- 
appeared, and I was infinitely relieved. 
With these extracts, and the work 
aboundsin passages equally interesting, 
we commit these volumes, which bring 
down the record of the author's life to 
the year 1815, to the popularity which 
doubtless awaits them. 





ORIGINAL LETTER OF JOHN FOTHERGILL, M.D. F.R.S. 


DOCTOR JOHN FOTHERGILL was born in 1712, the second son of a brewer 
at Knaresborough, one of the Society of Friends: was educated at Sedbergh, in York- 
shire ; apprenticed to an apothecary at Bradford, in the same county; studied asa 


surgeon at St. Thomas’s Hospital, in Southwark, and graduated at Edinburgh. About 
the year 1740 he commenced practice in London, at a house in White Hart Court, 
Lombard Street ; he was admitted a Licentiate of the London College of Physicians in 


1746, and a Fellow of that of Edinburgh in 1754. In 1753 he was elected a Fellow of 


the Royal and Antiquarian Societies of London. 

Various particulars of Dr. Fothergill’s scientific researches will be found in Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, vol. ix. pp. 738, et seq. It is there 
also stated that “ He was for many years a valuable contributor to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine; which in return considerably assisted his rising fame.”’ 

The following letter, written from his native county during a visit in the spring of 
1746, is characteristic of his attention to subjects of natural science, relating princi- 
pally to the jet found in Cleveland.* Its address is lost; and a name at the end has 
been carefully blotted out. The original is in the possession of Mr. Tayleure, the well- 
known dealer in prints and autographs, of Agar Street, Strand,f to whose liberality 
we are indebted for permission to publish it. 


“ Scarbro’, 11% 5™, 1746. 
“Esteemed Friend,—I receved thy 
obliging letter of the 5‘ Inst. and take 


the first opportunity I can to acknow- 
ledge it, and to give the best answer 
in my power to the Query about Jet. 





* Drayton, in his Polyolbion, among the boasts put into the mouth of the North 
Riding, makes her say :— 
The rocks by Moulgrave too, my glories forth to set, 
Out of their crany’d cleves can give you perfect jet. 
Marbodeus, a French writer on precious stones, &c. early in the sixteenth century, 
gave this country credit for an excellent quality of this mineral. He says,— 
Sed genus eximium longinqua Britannia nutrit ; 
and at a much earlier period the like statement was made by Solinus. 
+ Mr. Tayleure has also shown us two other Fothergillian manuscripts :— 
_ 1. “ The substance of a few Expressions delivered by Samuel Fothergill to some of 
his Relations, When they took leave of him, previous to their Setting out for the 


yearly meeting in London, 1772.” Dr. John Fothergill’s younger brother Samuel was 
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—I have no books of natural history 
with me, ’tis a subject I have not lately 
thought about, and I shall therefore 
hope to be excus’d, if I fall very much 
short of thy exspectations. 

“ Natural historians have generaly 
contented themselves when they could 
reduce any substance offer'd y™ to 
some known genus: Jet is esteem’d a 
bitumen, and the most solid of this 
species: it differs from amber in colour, 
specifick gravity, hardness, and in its 
chemical principles: it differs likewise 
from the coned coal, in solidity, spe- 
cifick gravity, often in its texture to 
the sight, always in its superior hard- 
ness and firmness. 

“Jet is found in different parts of 
the world; but frequently on the 
eastern, N. East, and North shores 
of this Island : it is frequently cast up 
after storms, and gather’d on the sea 
coast in peices of different bulk and 
figure: they are mostly flat, from 4 
an inch to an inch or two thick and 
of various dimensions : they often have 
marks on both sides, as if strongly 

ressed betwixt 2 stones: and indeed 

have observed in the cliffs near this 
place, about 8 years ago, some small 
veins of jet, lodged betwixt strata of 
sand stone, scarce 4 of an inch thick 
and very friable, without any other 
intervening substance. 

“T apprehend it is from such like 
veins in the sea that this Jet is dis- 


lodged by storms and cast up, for 
some of the strata that I observed 
dip’d so much that they must come 
under water, a little beyond where I 
traced them too. It’s an experiment 
which I have frequently thought of 
trying, but for want of leisure and an 
apparatus it is i undone, to weigh a 
lump of cannel coal, jet, white and 
yellow amber, in water. ‘This method 
would establish one certain criterion 
to know each by and with little diffi- 
culty. 
“This I think at present is the cheif 
of what occurs to me upon this sub- 
ject; if this does not prove satisfactory, 
ile endeavour at my return to look 
farther into the affair. 

“T shall be able to procure some 
few of the specimens mentioned, tho’ 
others will not easily be come at. I 
shan’t be able to reach Whitby, tho’ 
but 12 miles off, I’m afraid: if I do 
Ile bring from thence what I can. The 
stones* like a boy’s top, &c. are noduli 
of a bluish stone originally cover'd 
with a coat of pyrites, which by the 
agitation of the waves is wore off, ex- 
cept in the center on.each side, where 
the stone is a little flattish, and con- 
sequently the attrition least. The 
stones like a knife sheath are of the 
same kind; are coated with pyrites, and 
only differ in shape : one or two of each 
sort I beleive I can bring up. Here 
are not half a dozen species of shells 











a celebrated preacher among the Quakers, but he went to America. If he returned to 
Yorkshire in his later years this MS. is probably his. 

2. A letter of William Fothergill to Doctor Sims of Wimpole Street, written in 
the year 1822, and stating that he understood that his paper on the Toad, recently 
printed in the 13th volume of the Transactions of the Linnean Society, had been much 
abridged and mutilated ; and offering, in consequence, a complete copy for insertion in 
either the New Monthly or the Philosophical Magazine. This William Fothergill was 


also a member of the Society of Friends. 


brother ’’ and of his dear sister A. Charley 


He speaks in the letter of his ‘‘ late dear 


* Dr. Fothergill here apparently alludes to the ammonites : of which Drayton sings— 


And upon Huntcliftnab you every where may find 

(As though nice Nature lov’d to vary in this kind) 

Stones of a spherick form of sundry mickles fram’d, 

That well they globes of stone or bullets might be nam’d,. 
For any ordnance fit; which, broke with hammers’ blows, 
Do headless snakes of stone within their rounds enclose. 


‘“* Another wonder (writes the author of the very curious Description of Cleveland, 





written at the beginning of the 17th century, and printed in the Second Volume of The 
Topographer and Genealogist) they ascribe to a certain Saint Hilda, whoe by his [her] 
powerful prayers, when the contry thereaboutes was overlayd by serpents, drave them 
into the harte of the harde rocks, where they now remaine hardened into a stony sub- 
stance, not unlike that which we suppose to be a thunderbolt :”’—a legend noticed also 
by Leland, in his Collectanea, iii. 36. 
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to be met with: very few alge, fuci, 


&e. 
“T shall not be unmindfull of the 
other articles, when they cast up. 
“Pray make my respects acceptable 


Swift's Notes on Clarendon. 


to the good-natur'd, agreeable : 
my best wishes attend you both— 
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“Tam 
“ thy respectfull Friend, 
“ Jno. ForHERGILL.” 





SWIFT’S NOTES ON CLARENDON. 
(Continued from p. 470.) 


Text of Clarendon, Folio Edition, Vol. II. 

P.7. ‘ Charles promised ‘ on the word of a 
Kin hd ” 

P.10. “ A long answer was sent to the King’s 
last message by Lord Faulkland.”’ 

P. 18. “ Great perversions of Scripture in sedi- 
tious sermons,’’ 

P. 33 to 40. “ When faction began in the King’s 
army he preferred Prince Rupert’s opinion.”’ 


Swift's Remarks. 
Very weak. 


I do not much dislike this 
answer. 
I wish I could find them. 


A great mistake of the King, 
by too much indulging Prince 
Rupert. I blame the King’s par- 
tiality. 

P. 59. Asentence commencing “ In the invit- Too long a parenthesis.* 
. ing the Scots ..... , ever done before.” 

P. 62. ‘‘ Dr. Downing and Mr. Marshall ab- 
solved the soldiers taken at Brentford for serving 
again.’” 

*. 65. ‘ He (Charles) doubted not the duty and 
affection of his Scots subjects.’’ 

P. 66. ‘* Scotland, his native kingdom, from 
whose obedience, duty, and affection, he should con- 
fidently expect it.*” 

P. 66. ‘* Of whose courage he should look to 
make use.’” 

P. 66. ‘* They would draw down a blessing on 
that nation too.”’ 

P. 67. “ They should not rebell-” 

P.91. ‘ Prayer of the House of Commons, 
‘that your Majesty will assent to a Bill for taking 
away Archbishops, Bishops, &c.’ ’’ 

P. 91. ‘ After consultation with good, religious, 
and learned divines.’’ 

P. 99. ‘ The garrison of Saltash, 200 Scots.’’ 

P.101. ‘* Ruthven, a Scotsman, governor of 
Plymouth.’’ 

P. 102. ‘‘ The Earl of Stamford.” 

P. 134, ‘ Ina petition sent us by Mr. Hender- 
son, A.D. 164, is the word ‘ gloriation.’ ” 

P. 135. ‘* We desire to fall down before your 
Majesty.” 

P.135, ‘* We ask some concession to thie Kirk.” 

P. 138. ‘* Charles’s answer contains such ex- 
pressions as these : 

‘© Our Church of Scotland.’ 
‘*¢ And the Church.’ ”” 

P. 140. ‘ Some learned divines. of our Church 
of Scotland.’’ 

P. 142, “ Our dearest consort.’’ 


Perfect Popery ! 


Cursed Scots, to trust them ! 


§ In vain! 


And never find ! 

A Scots blessing ! 

But. they did / 

A thorough sweep. 

4. e, thorough fanaticks, 


Loyal Scots. Ever cursed ! 
A cursed Scottish dog ! 


A rogue, half as bad as a Scot! 
‘¢ Scotch phrase.”’ 


Rise against. 
Hell! 


To confound all. 


A thorough Papist ! 





* Swift's literary taste seems to have been peculiarly sensitive to faults of style. In 
pie sat note (vol. iii. p. 157) he observes that “ one parenthesis involves four- 
een lines ! 
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Text of Clarendon. 
P. 199. ‘* Tomkins and Challoner were tried ; 
there was no evidence against Mr. Hambden.”’ 


P, 201, “ Col. Urrie.” 


P. 203. ‘ He was proud, imperious, &c.’’ 

P, 261, 262. “ Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper.... 
the instability of that gentleman’s nature was not 
then understood.”’ 

P. 262. “ Charles would not put an affront on 
his nephews.’’ 

P. 270. Lord Falkland’s death. 

‘* His discourses against Popery.”’ 


P. 270. ‘‘Such a man is less anxious on how 
short a warning to loose his life,’’ 

P. 282. ‘* Rich Earl of Holland. His nature.’’ 

P. 282. ‘* His genius—generosity.” 

P. 284. ‘* Covenant between the two kingdoms. 
A marriage between the Parliament and the Scots.’’ 

P. 341. ‘The Scotch Declaration.’ 


P. 342. ‘The war was of God.”’ 


P. 343. 
after.’’ 

P. 343. 

P. 351. 


‘Essex never did one prosperous act 


‘In plain English they refused peace.” 
‘“* Argyle and all the violent party.’’ 


P. 351. ‘‘ Hamilton,’”’ &c. 

P. 352. ‘*He (Hamilton) promised to make 
good elections.”’ 

P. 353. ‘‘Mr. Prynne died of the morbus pedi- 
cularis,”’ 

P. 387. ‘Sir Edward Walker.”’ 

P. 388. ‘* The King’s army charged the Scotts, 
&c. and totally routed their whole army.” 

P. 420. ‘Col. Henry Urrie, a Scotchman.’’ 


P. 484. ‘‘This age did produce as many men 
eminent for loyalty as any that preceded it.’’ 
P.516. ‘Sir R. Greenville hanged one Brabant.” 


Swift's Notes on Clarendon. 


[June, 


Swift’s Remarks. 

Which Hambden? not the rebel 
Hambden, no! it was one Alex' 
Hambden. 

A miracle! Col. Urrie was an 
honest, valiant, loyal Scot, re- 
penting his mistakes. 

A mixture of the Scot. 

Earl of Shaftsbury by Charles 
II.—a great villain. 

Shaftsbury, an early rogue. 

Too fond of those nephews. 


Ten thousand pities that they 
are not to be recovered. 

It moves grief to the highest 
excess, 

Treacherous. 

Treachery. 

Satan was parson. 


Abominable, damnable Scotch ! 
—hellish dogs! for ever let them 
wait for Cromwell to plague them 
and enslave their scabby Scotch 
nation. 

An error! mistaking the Devil 
for God! The Devil made the 
damnable Scottish covenant. 

T am heartily glad of that. 


Scottish. 
Odious dog! 
descendants.* 
An arrant Scott! 
What! in Scotland ? 


So are all his 


I wish all his clan had died of 
the same disease. 

A very mean author, 

I’m glad of that. 


Mentioned before, and then 
(p. 201) I was deceived by him; 
but now I find him a cursed true 
Scott. 

Not quite. 


This rogue would almost be a 
perfect Scott. 





* This is but a mild specimen of the language Swift uses all through these volumes 


wherever Argyle’s name occurs, and he constantly extends his abuse to all his de- 


scendants. Yet in his correspondence there is a letter to the Duke of his day, dated 
Jan. 20, 1713, in which he expresses himself thus: “J could not speak to the disad- 
vantage of your Grace without being ungrateful,’’ and as ‘‘ abounding in qualities 
which I wish were easier to be found in those of your rank.’’ Summing up all by ad- 
dressing him thus: *‘ Few men were ever born with nobler qualities to fill and adorn 
every office of a subject, a friend, and a protector.” This was the John Duke of 
ARGYLE and GREENWICH, celebrated by his friend Pope as soldier and statesman— 
* Alike to shake the senate and the field ;’’ 


and also so happily introduced by Scott among the characters of ‘‘The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian.”’ as Swift a dissembler, or did the turn of affairs, after the death of Queen 
Anne and Argyle’s share in them, turn his love to loathing ? 
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Text of Clarendon. 
P. 574. ‘He (the King) should discover whether 
the Scotts had ever a thought of doing him service.”” 
P. 580. ‘The Scotts would have no more to do 
with his Majesty.”’ 
Vol. UT. 


Dedication—* Some very near the King putting 
him on the thoughts of marrying a Roman Catholic 
lady.”’ 

P.6. ‘‘ The Prince was going to put himself into 
the hands of the Scottish army.’’ 

P.7. “The King was known to be with the 
Scottish army.’’ 

P.7. * They put strict guards on his Majesty.” 


P. 14. ‘Montreville’s paper promised for the 
Scots they would receive the King as their natural 
Sovereign.’’ 


P.16. “They tell me they will do more than 
can be required—they will do all they can to pre- 
vent him falling into the hands of the English.” 

P.16. ‘*Montreville signed that engagement on 
the first of April.’”’ 

P. 18 to 28. The text furnishes ground for one 
running tirade against the Scotch Kirk, army, 
nation. 

P.29. ‘*They agreed to deliver up the King, 
and in this manner that excellent prince was, in the 
end of January, given up.’’ 


P. 31. Sir Henry Killegrew saying “ he would 
provide a good horse, buff coat, and pistols, and 
would find a good cause.’’ 

P. 53. The King’s discourse to the Duke of 
Gloucester appeared deeply rooted in him. 

P. 68. “ Hammond caused all the King’s servants 
to be put out of the castle.” . 

P.76 to97. A further tissue of tirade against 
the Scots. 

P. 108. ‘The Prince sent his brother the Duke 
of York to the Hague. The Duke submitted to be 
sent from the fleet.”’ 

P.133. Argyle invites Cromwell to Scotland. 

P.155. Bamfylds—about the Duke of York. 


P. 167. ‘The Scotch Commissioners told the 
King if he did not abolish Episcopacy he would be 
damned.’’ 

P.168. ‘A Bill made valid without the King’s 
consent; some particulars the King stuck at.’ 


Swift's Notes on Clarendon. 
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Swift's Remarks. 
No more than Beelzebub. 


Gave up the King. 


As he did ! 


He could not do worse ! 


And those hell-hounds sold 
him to the rebells, : 

The cursed Scotts begin their 
new treachery. 

Montreville might as well pro- 
mise for Satan as for the Scotts. 
Will Montreville trust them 

ain ? 

And so they did, with a ven-— 
geance ! by delivering him up for 
money—hellish Scotch dogs ! 

April fool! 


Cursed Scot, 
Sold his King for a groat. 

Hellish Scots! from this period 
the English Parliament was 
turned into Scotch devils. 

Another loyal man used the 
like saying. 


Yet he lived and died a rank 
Papist,* and lost the kingdom. 

A detestable villain, almost as 
wicked as a Scot. 


A sorry Admiral! Popery and 
cowardice stuck with him all his 
life. 

That eternal dog Argyle. 

The Duke’s courage was always 
doubtful. 

Very civil. 


English dogs, as bad as beasts. 
After so many concessions the 
Commissioners show themselves 
most damnable villains. 





* Somewhat of the confusion of Swift’s disorder appears in this note ; he seemingly 


confounds the Dukes of York and Gloucester, for it is well known, from contemporary 
sources, that the young Duke of Gloucester, when in France, withstood all the influ- 
ence, and, shame to add, all the cruelty, which his imperious and bigoted mother could 
use, to cause him to become a Papist. He died early, and in Carte’s Life of Ormond, 
and other narratives, there are very touching accounts of what he endured in this 
matter. Carte (Ormonde’s Life, vol. ii. p. 166) tells us that, when his mother’s 
coaxing and Abbé Montague’s bullying failed to influence him, the boy was turned out 
of his mother’s house, his horses from the stables, the sheets taken from his bed, and 
himself obliged to go and live at Lord Hatton’s, 
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Text of Clarendon. 
P. 172. ‘If they would allow bishops by Scrip- 
ture, he would take away bishops by law.” 
P. 175. ‘* The King’s letter to his son.’’ 


P. 180. “ Young Sir Harry Vane.”’ 


P. 183. ‘ Members seized by soldiers entering 
the House.” 

P. 189. “ Harrison, son of a butcher.’ 

P.195. “The king, at his first day's trial, said 
he was accountable to none but God.’”’ 

P.192. “He said he was a lover of the Scotch 
nation.” 


P. 199. “ He was greatly beloved by his subjects 
when murthered.”’ 

P. 217. “The Scots acknowledge King Charles 
the Second on his taking the covenant.’’ 

P. 217. ‘* Duke Hamilton was sincere—a rare 
virtue in the men of that nation.” 

P. 225. “Dr. Wiseheart, a learned and worthy 
Scotch divine.’’ 

P. 225. ‘* Lauderdale discoursed against Mont- 
rose.” 

P. 270. ‘1,500 of one family (the Campbells) 
were killed.’’ 

P. 237. “A synod was proposed, in which there 
should be some foreign divines.’’ 

P. 270. ‘‘ Montrose goes for Scotland.’’ 


P. 270. ‘There were many officers of good 

name in Sweden.”’ 
270. ‘The two factions in Scotland were his 

enemies :” 

P. 270. ‘* And the whole kirk.”’ 

P. 273. ‘*The country betrayed his enemies to 
Argyle, and made a merit of it.’’ 

P. 273. ‘* David Lesley.’’ 

P. 274. ‘The sentence against Montrose.” 


P, 274. ‘ His death.” 


P. 275. ‘‘ He-prayed they might not betray him 
(the King) as they had done his father.’’ 

P. 275. ‘‘ Argyle wanted but Aonesty and courage 
to be a great man.’’ 

P. 276. “The Scots represented to the King the 
act against Montrose to be for his service.’’ 

P. 286. s Argyle received the King at Edinburg.” 

P. 289. ‘* The King’s table was very well served.’’ 

P. 300. ‘The King left the Duke of York with 
his mother, matters of religion only excepted.” 

P. 300. “The Duke full of courage.’’ 

P. 304. ‘‘The Duke could not speak in Latin 
with Sir George Ratcliff.” 

P. 305. ‘The Duke of York assured of free 
ie of religion,”’ 


Swift's Notes on Clarendon. 


[June, 


Swift’s Remarks. 
Indeed ! a great concession. 


The whole letter a most ex- 
cellent performance. 

A cursed, insolent villain, worse 
than even a Scot, or his own 
father. 

Damnable proceedings. 


The fitter for his office. 
Very weak ! 


There I differ from him—they 
were the cause of his destruction, 
like abominable Scotch dogs. 

Only common pity for his death, 
and the manner of it. 

Cursed Scots in every circum- 
stance ! 

A Scotch duke, celebrated by 
the author; a perfect miracle! 

A prodigious rarity. 


That Earl was a beast! (I mean 
Lauderdale.) 

Not half enough of the exe- 
crable breed. 

I do not approve it. 


He was the only man a Scot 
that had ever one grain of virtue, 
and was therefore abhorred and 
murdered publickly. 

Impossible ! 


Very certain. 


Scots damnable kirk ! 

The virtue and humility of the 
Scots. 

A tyrannical Scottish dog. 

Oh! if the whole nation to a 
man were just so treated; begin 
with Argyle, and next with the 
fanatick dogs who teased him 
with their Kirk puerilities. 

Most traitorous, dam infernal 
Scots for ever. A perfect hero, 
wholly unscottified. 

A seasonable prayer, but never 
performed. 

Trifles to a Scot. 


Impudent, lying, Scotch dogs. 


That dog of all dogs. 

With Scotch food, &c. 

Yet he lost the kingdom for the 
sake of popery. 

Quantum mutatus. 

Because he was illiterate, and 
could read only popish Latin. 

Who unkinged himself for 


popery. 
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Text of Clarendon. , Swifts Remarks. 
P. 305. ‘‘ He had a firm resolution never to ac- No? not when he lost his king- 
knowledge that he had committed any error.’’ dom for popery ? 
P. 305. ‘Mr. Mountague said that all the King’s A blessed pair! 
(Charles II.) hopes must be in the Presbyterians 
and Roman Catholics.’’ 
P. 318. ‘‘ Worcester fight, it was on the 3d Sept. 3 always lucky to Crom- 
Sept.”’ well. 
P. 339. ‘There were necessities and factions in © Howold was he when he turned 
the Duke of York’s family; but there needed no papist and coward? 
spurs to incite the Duke of York.”’ 
P. 340. ‘The Duke with an earnestness of Dubitat Augustinus. 
passion which he dissemdled not.’’ 
P. 343. ‘*The Duke goes to the army; he got But proved a cowardly popish 
the reputation of a pringe of very signal courage.’’ _ king. 
P. 349. ‘*The Chancellor desires the King not The little Scottish scoundrel ! 
to employ him in Scottish affairs on account of the 
frequent resort of the little Scottish vicar (one Mr. 
Knox).” 
P. 387. ‘Cromwell’s parliament met on the 3d —_ His lucky day. 
September.” 
P.394. ‘‘The Highlanders stole into the English | Rank Scotch thieves. 
quarters, killed many soldiers, but stole more horses.” 
P.413. ‘* The King left Parisin June, 1654; and, Bussy Rabutin, ‘‘ Amours des 
because he made a private journey the first night, a Gaulois.’’ 
bold person published among amours of the French 
court some particulars that reflected on him.’’ 
P, 414, ‘* There was at that time in the court of A prostitute whore! 
France a lady of great beauty.” 
P. 420. ‘Chancellor's discourse about going to The Chancellor never thought 
Scotland—praises the Scots.’’ so well of the Scots before. 
P. 420. ‘* The King’s reply.’’ The King knew them better. 
P. 425, ‘* Many of the Reformed religion abroad § Which was true.” 
were persuaded that the King (Charles II.) was a 
papist.’” 
‘* Blake’s victory.”’ I wish he were always so for 
the dogs the Spaniards’ sake, 
instead of our Dutch S—— 
” (erased). 
‘* Anabaptist address to the King.” Honest, though fanatical. 
P. 523. Character of Sir Richard Willis. Doubtful. 
P. 529. ‘ The King retiring to Brussells, some | Of which religion? He never 
about him began to think of providing a religion had any. 
as well as other conveniences grateful to the people ; 
and, but for the King’s own steadiness, men would 
have been more out of countenance to have owned 
the faith they were of.’’ 
P. 540. The Duke in Spain, he could haveno As he did after in England. 
command unless he changed his religion. 





* Nothing seems more surprising, in turning over the records of Charles the 
Second’s reign, than the way in which his secret of having been always a papist was 
kept. Whether he was ever other than a papist in persuasion may be doubted, since we 
have known of the treasonable secre¢ article of his father’s marriage, giving the Queen 
and her priests the tuition of all the children until 13 years old; but it is certain that 
all his courtiers knew his real way of thinking long long before Father Huddlestone 
was brought to his death-bed. Ormonde once “saw him at Brussels on his knees at 
mass,’’ but “said nothing ;’’ though himself a stout Protestant, he probably thought 
it the King’s personal secret, and he kept it more as a man of honour than one loyal to 
England. ‘ Henry Bennet’’ wanted him to declare in order to get aid from France 
and Spain; Lord Bristol, on the contrary, counselled him. to dissemble in order to 
strengthen the royal cause in England. England was hoodwinked on all hands until 
death tore off the bandage. Ormonde was of opinion that the papers paraded by 
James the Second, as found in his brother’s strong box, were the composition of some 
priest, and copied by Charles as an “ act of penance.’’ 


Gent. Mag. Vou. XLII. 4G 
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Text of Clarendon. Swift’s Remarks. 

P. 583. ‘ Let our subjects relyon the wordofa Usually good for nothing. 
King.”’ 

P. 583. The ‘word of a King’ again. The Provided he be an honest and 
declaration from Breda, a.p. 1660. sincere man, 

P. 585. He would heal with the same plaister © A very low comparison. 
that made the wound raw.”’ 

P. 586. ‘‘Those who would subject our sub- Cacofonia! 
jects.” 

P. 586. ‘‘ Piety and goodness hath.”’ Have. 

P.595. “We submit, and oblige ourselves, our | Can they oblige their posterity 
heirs, and posterity for ever.’’ ten thousand years to come ?* 

P. 596. Ingoldby’s signature to Charles’s death- A mistake, for it was his own 
warrant. ‘‘ Cromwell put the pen between his hand, but without any constraint. 


fingers.”’ 4 
(Finis.) 





UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF THE POET MOORE. 


Mr. Urnpan,—When recently examining a quantity of letters which probably had 
not been disturbed for upwards of fifteen years past, I by chance met with the 
following letter of Tom Moore, the Poet and Historian of Ireland, addressed to Mr. 
William Lynch, the eminent Irish antiquary.t Its contents, I think you will allow, 


are sufficiently remarkable to be worthy of publication. 


Sloperton, Devizes, June 7th, 1835. 
Dear Sir,—I shall much rejoice at 
our correspondence, should it be the 
means of leading to our nearer acquaint- 


ance, and hope to be allowed, when I 
come next to town, to Ww personally 
my respects to you. hatever you 
may think of my Irish feeling (and, 
were it not for your kind and flattering 
article in the Magazine,{ I should have 
feared you rated it very low), I have 
at least enough to enable me to appre- 
ciate—I will not say (however deserved) 
the “manly and sensible,” as you do 
not seem to like those epithets, but— 
the warm, honest, and fhe werk zeal 
which you show in behalf of every thing 
relating to the honour of our country. 

With respect to the opinion I ven- 
tured on the subject of our music, or 
rather of those airs which have reached 
our times, I am much inclined to think 
I may have been mistaken, and that 
the date of those airs is much more 
ancient than I have made it. But this 
has no more to do with the existence 
or merits of our music before the date 
of those airs than any doubt as to the 
age of a particular Irish manuscript 


Yours, &c. J. PF. F. 


has to do with the antiquity or merits 
of Irish manuscripts in general; and 
you will see, from the last chapter of 
the published volume of my History, 
that I take credit to our country for 
the sweetness of its music from the 
very earliest times. 

With regard to what you say in your 
letter respecting our Milesian legend, 
it appears to me (though I can hardly 
think it possible) that you mean to 
compare this fiction with the Border 
tales and songs of Scotland, and the 
romantic legends of England’s King 
Arthur, &c. &c. Whereas, assuredly, the 
real counterparts of our Gadelian an- 
tiquities are to be found in the forty 
kings of Scotland, and the descent of 
the Britons from Brute and the Trojans 
—clumsy figments, which Milton and 
Camden in vain endeavoured to over- 
turn, but which fell at last by the 
weight of their own nonsense, leaving 
only our structure of the same kind, 
standing or rather tottering in the anile 
pages of Keating, &c. &e. 

rour offer of assisting me with the 
advantage of your research and learn- 
ing upon points which you must neces- 





* A memorable question, answered in twenty-eight years after by the Revolution. 
_t Mr. Lynch was author of the ‘‘ View of the Legal Institutions, Honorary Here- 
ditary Offices, and Feudal Baronies established in Ireland during the Reign of Henry 


II. 1830.” 8vo. He died in 1836. 


} This refers to an article in The Dublin Penny Magazine. 





ae. a. a ee 


{ 
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sarily be so much better acquainted 
with than myself I accept with plea- 
sure and thankfulness, and shall take 
every opportunity of availing myself 
of it. 

It is my intention, at present, to visit 
Ireland this autumn, and [I shall not 
fail to remember your advice respect- 
ing the fac-simile from the Brehon 
MSS. as well as the old notation of the 
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Irish melody. Where, however, is this 
to be found? I must confess, among” 
my other scepticisms, some doubts as 
to the conjuring powers of Spray,*— 
except with his voice, poor fellow. 

I am, dear sir, yours very faithfully, 

Tuomas Moors. 
William Lynch, Esq. 

Carlton Chambers, Regent St. 





LETTER OF BERKENHOUT THE LITERARY BIOGRAPHER. 


Mr. Urnsan,—The Biographia Literaria of Berkenhout is known to most readers, 


and known as an unfinished work. 


What it was designed to be appears in the 


subjoined letter, which must have been addressed to Mr. J. Dodsley, and is worth 


preservation. 


Richmond, Surrey, 
August 25, 1776. 

Sir,—It is, I think, now about fifteen 
years since I had some conversation 
with you concerning my plan of a 
Biographia Britanica Literaria, part of 
which was then executed. I then pro- 
mised, that if I should ever finish the 
work, as you had given me some hints 
for its improvement, you should have 
the refusal of it. I now keep my word, 
and have accordingly sent you the first 
volume ready for the press, which, I 
think, it were most advisable to publish 
seperately and as soon as possible. I 
send you, at the same time, the other 
bundle of Lives, in order to shew you 
that the whole work is in considerable 
forwardness. This bundle must be re- 
turned, there being several Lives want- 
ing which are not yet transcribed. But 
you may depend on the second volume 
being ready for the press before the 
first is published, and so of the rest. 
The whole will be comprised in four 
Quarto volumes. 

I flatter myself you will believe me 
when I assure you, that it is not a 
careless or a hasty production, and 
that there is not in the whole work a 
single paragraph literally transcribed 
from any author whatsoever, except 
such passages as are marked as quota- 
tions. I mention this circumstance, 
because some of our late voluminous 
biographical publications consist chiefly 
of mere transcript from former writers. 


It was formerly in the possession of Mr. Alexander Chalmers. 


Yours, &c. Bourton Corney. 


The first volume begins with the fifth 
and ends with the sixteenth century. 
The second and third will contain the 
seventeenth century, and the fourth 
will comprise all the authors of the 
present century who have already de- 
parted this life. 

As you must naturally suppose me 
onetiel to my favorite child, 1 request 
that you will expose it to the examina- 
tion of some friend on whose judge- 
ment you have reason to depend. 

The fourth volume will contain a 
good deal of information which hath 
never been communicated to the pub- 
lick, in consequence of intelligence 
which I have received from several 
literati relative to their immediate pro- 
genitors. 

The Preface to the first volume will 
exhibit a concise history of the rise and 
progress of Learning in these kingdoms. 

The general Title will be, as near as 
I can at present determine, 

Biographia Literaria; containing the 
Lives of English, Scotish and Irish Au- 
thors, from the dawn of Literature in 
those kingdoms to the present time, chro- 
nologically and classically arranged, with 
a catalogue of their works suljoined to 
each Life. 

If you will favour me with a line in- 
forming me when you will have leisure 
to talk with me on this subject, I will 
endeavour to meet you; but you will 
be so kind as to fix the time precisely. 

Yrs. J. Berkennovur. 





* The late John Spray, Mus. Doc. one of the vicars choral of Christ Church, 


Dublin, &c. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Proclamations against New Buildings ; Clement’s Inn Field ; Sohoe ; Dog Fields; Windmill Fields— 
The Wardship of Valerian Wesley—Pheasantry in Saint James’s Park ; Keeper of the Cormorants 


—Macaulay and Mrs. Barbauld. 


ProcLAMATIONS AGAINST New Bvuitvincs—CLeMENT’s INN FreLp—Sonor— 
Doe Firtps—WINDMILL FIELDs. 


Mr. Urnsan,—In a communication I 
addressed to you some time since (Feb. 
1855, p. 160), I adverted to the statute 

‘35th of Elizabeth against new buildings, 
the proclamations prohibiting the increase 
of new buildings, the dispensations or li- 
censes from the Crown non obstante the 
statute, and the curious local information 
to be occasionally derived from the pro- 
clamations as well as from the licenses. I 
therefore, in continuation of my remarks, 
send you an extract from a license granted 
to one Thomas Yorke, Gent., by patent, 
15 Car. I., p. 2, n. 15, anno 1639, granting 
to him and his assigns “ that he and they 
shall and may lawfully, peaceably, and 
quietly frame, erect, new build, and set up 
such and so many dwelling-houses, with 
necessarie coach-houses, stables, and out- 
houses to be used therewith, as he or they 
shall think fit, upon some part of a field 
called Clement’s Inn Field, in the parish 
of St. Clement Danes, in the county of 
Middlesex, being the inheritance of the 
now Earl of Clare, the said houses and 
buildings to be built and erected on each 
side of the cawsey way leading from a 
certain bowling alley, now called Gibbon’s 
Bowling Alley, at the coming out of Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, to a place called the 
Rayne-deer Yard, that leadeth or goeth 
into Drury Lane, the same buildings not 
to exceed on either side of the said cawsey 
waie the number of two hundred and ten 
foote of assize in length or front, and sixtie 
foot of like assize in breadth and depth on 
a side; and the front and outwalls of the 
same houses and buildings to be erected 
and builded with brick or stone or brick 
and stone, or one of them, according to 
the true intent and meaning of our pro- 
clamations in that behalf published: saving 
that it shall and may be lawful for the 
said Thomas Yorke, his executors, &c. 
and every of them, notwithstanding any 
proclamation to the contrary, to build the 
said houses with steps to ascend unto the 
first entry of the same at his and their will 
and pleasure: saving that he shall not 
suffer any more families than one to in- 
habit in one house together at one and 
the same time,’’ with power to “make, 


lease, and use one or more common sewer 
or sewers which shall or may fall or extend 
into the river of Thames.” 

Shortly after the Restoration, which in 
public instruments is dated 12 Car. II. 
(anno 1661,) “ a Proclamation concerning 
buildings in and about London ‘and West- 
minster ’’ was issued, * which is’ too 
lengthy a document to trouble your readers 
if given in extenso; but the preamble de- 
monstrates that the Government regarded 
with jealousy any increase of the metro- 
polis, while the power of granting licences, 
which were also to regulate the structure 
of new buildings, was to be rigorously 
preserved, under the assumed prerogative 
of dispensation by a non obstante. The 
commencement of this proclamation is as 
follows, viz. :—‘‘ The King’s Majesty find- 
ing that the orders and proclamations here- 
tofore published by his late royal father 
and grandfather, and in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, concerning buildings in and 
about the cities of London and West- 
minster and the parts adjacent, during the 
time of the late confusions have not been 
at all or very little observed or pursued, 
His Majesty therefore, out of the abun- 
dant care which he hath of the honour 
and safety of the said cities of London and 
Westminster, is resolved to revive and put 
in execution the effects of the same orders 
and proclamations, especially perceiving 
the foul inconvenience daily growing by 
increase of new buildings in the cities of 
London and Westminster and the suburbs 
and liberties of the same: whereby 4 

However, this proclamation, which dis- 
courages the building of timber houses 
from the scantiness of English timber, 
which then began to be felt, and the 
danger of fire, and absolutely prohibits 
new buildings within two miles from the 
gates of the city, encourages, according to 
the term of former proclamations, the re- 
building of houses upon old foundations 
with brick or stone, and under regulations 
shewing that the solidity and uniformity 
of buildings in London had occupied pub- 
lic attention long previous to the fire of 
1666. 

At the risk of being deemed tedious in 





* Pat. 13 Car. II. p. 17, in dors. n. 17, 
Curiosities of Literature. 


This is cursorily alluded to in Disraeli’s 
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my excerpts from this class of public 
instruments, I subjoin one other procla- 
mation, issued ten years after the fore- 
going *, having for its object the suppres- 
sion of mean buildings near Soho and in 
the neighbourhood of Piccadilly: viz. 


“ 4 Proclamation against New Buildings, 
§ec. 


“¢ Whereas in the feilds commonly called 
the Windmill Feilds, Dogg Feilds,+ and 
the feilds adjoining to Sohoe and several 
other places in and about the suburbs of 
London and Westminster, divers small and 
mean habitations and cottages have been 
lately erected upon new foundations, and 
more of that kind are daily preparing, not 
only without any grant or allowance from 
his Majesty, but some of them against his 
Majesty’s express command, signified by 
his Surveyor-General ; which kind of 
buildings are likely to prove a common and 
public nuisance py being made use of for 
the most noysofhe and offensive trades, 
and by becoming the receptacles of a 
multitude of poor to the damage of these 
parishes, already too much incumbered, 
and by rendering the government of those 
parts more unmanageable, but especially 
for choaking up the aire of his Majesty’s 
palaces and parkes, and indangering the 
infection, if not the total loss of those 
waters which by many expencefull draines 
and conduits are conveyed from those 
feilds to his Majesty’s Palace at White- 
hall, whereof some decay is already per- 
ceived by his Majesty’s serjeant-plumber, 
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and more is daily feared. Therefore, for 
the prevention of such growing mischiefs 
whereby his Majesty’s palaces may be 
greatly annoyed, the houses of the no- 
bility and gentry very much offended, the 
parishes overcharged, the perfecting of 
the city buildings very much hindered, 
and the health both of city and suburbs 
exceedingly endangered, his Majesty, by 
advice of his Privy Council, hath thought 
fit to publish this his royal proclamation, 
and doth hereby straightly charge and 
command all manner of persons whom it 
doth or may concern, That they forbear 
to erect or cause to be erected any more 
new buildings in the suburbs of London 
or Westminster, or to finish any buildings 
in the said suburbs already begun, without 
his Majesty’s licence in that behalf under 
his great seal first had and obtained, to 
the end that if any more new buildings be 
thought fit by his Majesty to be carried 
on they may be built firmly and regularly, 
according to such desigus and order as 
may best suit with the public benefit and 
convenience, as they will answer the con- 
trary at their peril. And if any shall pre- 
sume to offend against his Majesty’s royal 
command herein declared, his Majesty will 
cause such buildings to be abased and 
thrown down, and the persons of such 
offenders to be arrested and seized, and 
further proceeded against according to 
the utmost rigour and severity of law. 
Given at the Court at Whitehall this 
seventh day of April [1671]. 
Yours, &c. . E. T. 





* Pat. 23 Car. IT. p. 2, dors. 


t I find these fields mentioned in the counterpart of a lease now in my possession, 


which is thus indorsed : ‘‘ Counterpart Sir William Pulteney’s Lease to Mr. Beake, 
1686, of the ground he holds, and where the wind-mill stood.’’ This lease was 
granted by the Crown to Sir William Pulteney, and on its expiration a renewal was 
granted to Mr. Beake, whose name is preserved in Beak Street, as Sir William 
Pulteney’s name is in the adjoining Pulteney Street. This lease is dated 22 Feb. 
1685—6, and is made between Sir William Pulteney, of the parish of St. James in 
the Liberty of Westminster, Knight, of the one part, and Thomas Beake, of the 
same parish of St. James, carpenter, of the other part, whereby, after reciting a 
surrender of a lease made to James Wayne, he demised to said Beake “ All that his 
messuage or tenement, commonly called the waterhouse and the gardens and appur- 
tenances to the same belonging, containing by estimation half an acre of land be the 
same more or less, as the said premises are inclosed round with a brick wall, the same 
being formerly parcel of a field called the Six Acres, and situate lying and being at 
or near Mulghay, alias Dogg Fields, which said premises are abutting upon the mes- 
Suage and garden late in the tenure or occupation of Mr. Roger Looker on the 
north, on a footway leading from Piccadilly towards Marybone on the east, and on 
a horseway and cartway leading as aforesaid, south and west. Together also with that 
piece or parcel of ground whereon the windmill lately stood, with the well thereunto 
belonging.’’ Rent reserved 20/, The term commencing from Christmas 1685 for 
36 years. Beake, in 1686, granted building leases upon this ground for his ‘‘ new 
intended street there, called Beake Street.” In an old map by Morden and Lea, 
now in the possession of Mr. Frederic Crace, of Blyth Lane, Hammersmith, the 
“waterhouse’’ before referred to is delineated, being the only map in which this 
“* waterhouse ’’ appears, 
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THE WARDSHIP OF VALERIAN WESLEY. 


Mr. Ursan,—In my former Jetter 
upon this subject (printed in your Maga- 
zine for May), I had so far proceeded 
with the action which was brought against 
Sir Patrick Barnewall, of Arrotstown, in 
the Court of Exchequer in Ireland, on be- 
half of Sir Thomas Ashe, the custodee of 
Valerian Wesley, as to show that the 
Court, aided by several other Judges, had 
come to the conclusion that the defendant 
should not retain possession of the Ward, 
or of his estates or title-deeds. 

Sir Patrick, however, appears to have 
been by no means dismayed by this array 
of legal talent. Fortuna audaces juvat. 
Aided by his counsel, the Recorder for 
Dublin—for a Recorder could “hold a 
brief’’ in those days—who, after the man- 
ner of his fellow lawyers in Richard the 
Second’s time,* had no doubt 


Meved many maters that man never thoughte, 


he obstructed the proceedings in the 
cause by coming into Court on the 26th 
of January, 1606, and informing the Ba- 
rons that no office or inquisition had been 
found upon the death of Valerian’s ances- 
tor, whereby the King’s title and tenures 
might be apparent. And as this appeared 
to be a valid obstacle to further progress 
in the case, the Court, on the 13th of June, 
1607, “to avoyd all indirect courses, and 
for the more due proceeding of the Court 
in his Majesties service, wherein there 
hathe bine much contention, with long 
delay and losse of tyme,’ in the pre- 
sence, as well of Sir Patrick and Sir Tho- 
mas, as of their counsel, directed that a 
jury should be summoned from the coun- 
ties of Westmeath, Kildare, and Dublin, 
to appear at the bar of the Court, when 
the entire cause should be argued before 
them. 

On the 25th of the same month, it was 
accordingly found, by an inquisition, con- 
sisting of no less than twelve skins of 
parchment, and taken at the Exchequer 
bar as had been directed by the Court, 
that long before the agreement of the year 
1602 was entered into with respect to Va- 
lerian’s marriage, there had been a “‘ com- 
municatio et sermo” between Garrett 
Wellesley and Sir Patrick Barnewall con- 
cerning a marriage to be concluded and 
agreed upon between Valerian and one of 
Sir Patrick’s daughters, and that such 
agreement was made “‘pleno resolutione 
et bona fide ex utraque parte pro perim- 
pletione vere intentionis et mentium par- 
tium predictorum.’”’ It was also found 
that the conveyance made to Thomas 


Kelly and Donald King was made with. 
out the King’s license, and that the execu- 
tion thereof was hastened “ pro eo quod 
predictus Geraldus Wesley tempore con-_ 
fectionis facti predicti et antea extremitate 
egretationis laboravit, nisi predictus Patri- 
cius Barnewell miles detrimentum sive 
prejudicium sustineret in barganivatione 
sua inter ipsum et predictum Geraldum 
agreata per mortem predicti Geraldi, ac 
similiter etiam confectio et executio ejus- 
dem facti festinata fuit obstare et impedire 
omnia futura disadvantagia sive impedi- 
menta que post mortem predicti Geraldi 
Wesley potuissent contractum predictum 
impedire, si factum predictum non per- 
fectum fuisset.’’ 

The day upon which this inquisition 
was held, Mr. Roger Downton, the clerk 
of the Pipe, delivered into Court the evi- 
dences and writings with which he was 
entrusted, and several orders of the Court 
were subsequently made, to which I do not 
think it is necessary to advert. 

On Wednesday the 15th of June, 1608, 
all the Judges of the King’s Bench, the 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and 
all the Barons sat in Court, when they 
alleged, “‘ that by reason of many other 
causes of this terme, and the dayly im- 
ployment about the affayres of state every 
day, both forenones and afternons, they 
are not sufficiently provided to geve their 
judgments and opynions in a cause of so 
great importance,” and they appointed to 
sit again on the afternoon of the first day 
of the next term to hear it finally argued 
and determined, ‘‘ if they be not in coun- 
cell.” 

On Tuesday the 15th of Nov. (Michael- 
mas Term), the day ‘‘ was wholie spent by 
all the Judges of bothe benches and the 
barons of this Court, who assembled heereall 
together in this Court, to geve ther censures 
and judgments upon the case and poynte 
of confidence fownd in the office or inqui- 
sition taken at the barr of this court upon 
the death of Garrett Wesley of the Den- 
gen, and whether the kinge might seize by 
vertue of that office; and which matter 
holding the court all this whole day, no 
other order or motion was made; and 
upon theire severall censures given,’’ an 
entry was made to this effect, that after 
the inquisition was found, objections were 
made by Sir Patrick Barnewall on behalf 
and in the name of Kelly and King, that 
by it no title or cause of wardship was 
found for the king to the body and lands 
of Valerian Wesly, and that if any title 
were found, yet the king ought not to 





* Deposition of Richard II, published by the Camden Society, p. 25. 
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seize the land, nor expel Kelly and King 
without a scire facias, Whereupon Jus- 
tices Sibthorp, Sarsfield, Calthorp, Palmer, 
Lord Walshe, and the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer declared their opinions, wherein 
all but Justice Sarsfield agreed, that there 
was good title and cause of wardship found 
for the king, of which opinion also was 
Sir James Ley, Chief Justice of the Chief 
Place, as is affirmed by the Chief Baron, 
unto whom he delivered his opinion before 
he went to England. And the greater 
number of the Judges and Barons also 
agreed that the king might seize Valerian’s 
body and land without scire facias ; there- 
fore it is adjudged that the seizure of Va- 
lerian’s land and body for the king’s use 
should be continued. 

On Monday, 23d January, 1608, on the 
first day of Hilary term, the jury of the 
county of Kildare, summoned to inquire 
upon the death of Gerald Welsley, ap- 
peared at the bar, where the evidences 
concerning his lands were produced ; and 
upon the production of a mortgage made 
by the said Gerald to one John Sarsfield, a 
question arose on Valerian’s behalf that 
the mortgage money had been tendered, 
but refused, ‘‘ because the same was in 
the mixt monny then currant in this king- 
dome,” and therefore the mortgage should 
cease ; when the court ordered, by the con- 
sent of Mr. Jo. Sarsfield and Sir Thomas 
Ashe, that as the tender was not “ per- 
formed with such due ceremonies as the 


lawe requireth,’’ that Mr. Sarsfield should ~ 


receive 602. “‘ of silver harpes nowe currant 
in this kingdome,’’ when tendered, and 
enjoy the lands for four years after the 
payment of the mortgage-money. ~ 
Numerous orders of Court were subse- 
quently made with respect to the value of 
the mesne profits of ‘‘ Wesley’s lands,” 
and writs of scire facias having issued 
against the ter-tenants thereof, there ap- 
peared in Court as such ter-tenants, Mr. 
Edward Wessley of Allasty, Patrick 
Wesley of Rath in the county of Meath, 
and others. It appears, also, that Sir 
Thomas Ashe filed a Bill against the widow 
of Gerald Wesley and his son Patrick, 
and ‘for as much as the said wydowe is 
knowen to be very aged and not able to 
travell,” a letter missive was issued to Sir 
John Draycott to take her answer, and 
subsequently an attachment which was 
served upon her having been disobeyed, 
and ‘rescued from the sheriff's bayliffs, 
it was ordered by the Court that a ser- 
jeant-at-arms should be sent for her. It 
further appears that ‘divers of the Wes- 
leys ’’ were detained in Dublin during an 
entire term, because an inquisition had 
not been made up, owing to the want of 
several evidences which remained in the 
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jury’s hands, and that Sir Thomas Ashe 
excepted to the inquisition, ‘‘ because he 
suspects some abuses in one deed and one 
intent or writtinge, for certain rasures and 
interlynynges therein found in the mate- 
riall places,’’ the which discovery occa- 
sions the commencement of a suit against 
‘all such as he suspecteth in the said 
abuses.’’ It appears, also, that Arland 
Grace, of Harristown, county Kildare, the 
foreman of the jury, that inquired for the 
King upon Gerald Wesley’s death, was 
directed to bring such evidences and 
writings as were delivered to him, ‘‘ when 
the Court will take order for satysfienge 
of such mony as was awarded to the said 
jury for their chardges.” 

The last entry in the Rule books re- 
lating to this cause is dated the 9th of 
February, 1609, whereby it appears that a 
writ of injunction of the Court had been 
disobeyed by Sir Patrick Barnewall. 

It would, perhaps, be worthy of inquiry 
whether Miss Mary Barnewall succeeded 
in obtaining as gentle and rich a husband 
as Valerian Wesley would no doubt have 
been, had the feudal system permitted an 
unbiassed choice. I shall, however, at pre- 
sent advert but briefly to Valerian’s his- 
tory only. In the year 1628 he was 
appointed sheriff of the county of Meath, 
and in 1634 M.P. for the borough of 
Trim. He married Lady Anne, daughter 
of Sir Robert Forth, whereby he became 
possessed of several houses in the city of 
Dublin, of the rent payable out of the 
mansion house of alderman Walter Ken- 
nedy in High-street, and of other pro- 
perty. On the last day of June, 1637, in 
consideration of a marriage portion of 
1,500/. paid to him by Sir Gerald Kempe, of 
Slyndon, in England, his son and heir appa- 
rent, William Wesley, was married to 
Sir Gerald’s daughter Margaret, and upon 
this occasion Valerian executed a settle- 
ment of his estates. William died on 
the 23d of April, in the following year, 
1638, in St. Michael’s parish, Dublin, 
leaving his wife with child of Gerald, 
otherwise Garrard Wesley. 

The rebellion broke out in Ireland on 
the 23d of October, 1641, and was by 
statute declared to be at an end on the 
26th Sept. 1653—soon after which time 
a Court of Claims was established by 
Cromwell, and power given to commis- 
sioners in the principal cities and towns 
in Ireland to receive petitions and claims. 
Valerian accordingly put in his claim to 
his estates, and on the 2nd of January, 
1654, Miles Corbet and the other Judges 
having, as they stated, been informed 
that he was an “ Irish Papist,” they re- 
ferred his petition to the commissioners 
appointed for the adjudication of the 
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claims and qualifications of Irish Papists 
transplantable.’’ The death of Valerian, 
which took place in St. Michael’s parish, 
Dublin, on the Ist of May, 1655, how- 
ever, put a stop to any attempt that 
might have been made to transplant him 
to Connaught. Gerald, his grandson and 
heir, then brought forward his claim, 
being at the time ‘an infant of tender 
years,” whereupon the Judges directed 
that the Lord-Deputy and Council should 
be moved, that pending the proceedings 


upon his claim “course might be taken 
for his education in the Protestant reli- 
gion, as to their honours should seeme 
meete.”” Colonel Daniel Axtell and 
Ralph James appear to have taken pos- 
session of the Wesley estates in Crom- 
well’s time; but after the Restoration, in 
the year 1660, Gerald was fully and 
completely restored in the King’s Court 
of Claims, by decree, and letters patent. 
Yours, &c. J. F. F. 


PHEASANTRY IN SAINT JaMES’s PARK—-KEEPER OF THE CORMORANTS. 


Mr. Urnsan,—lIn your April number, 
p. 373, you alluded to the Pheasantry in 
St. James’s Park, and some buildings upon 
the site thereof. Having been enabled to 
obtain some more precise information on 
that locality, allow me to communicate to 
you the result of my researches. 

In the first place, I find that, so far 
back as 1608, there was a royal conser- 
vatory of this nature. I observe on the 
Patent Roll, 6 Jac., p. 2, n. 2, a grant by 
King James I. to ‘* William Walker the 
keeping of our house and yardes in our 
parke at St. James, lately bought for the 
keepynge of certayne phesants, Gynney 
henns, partridge, and other fowles within 
our said parke ;’’* and this grant was re- 
newed in the reign of Charles II., who 
shortly after the Restoration re-established 
this pheasantry. A reference to the Patent 
Roll, 23 Car. II., p. 1, n. 3, after reciting 
letters patent 28th March, 13 Car. II., 
of grant to ‘‘ John Walker and William 
Walker his son, the keeping of our house 
and yards in our park at St. James’s, 
built for the keeping of phesants, Genny 
henns, partridges, and other fowle within 
our said parke;” and that Queen Katherine 
had latterly, in the names of her trustees, 
purchased of the said John Walker and 
son their estates in the keeping of the said 
house and yards, as the same were then 
severed and inclosed ; and upon the said 
premises, as also upon a parcel of ground 
taken out of St. James’s ould highway, 
containing in length on the north 162 feet, 


MACAULAY AND 


Mr. Ursan,—The question has been 
mooted with respect to Mr. Macaulay’s 
striking conception of some traveller from 
New Zealand, in the midst of a vast soli- 
tude, taking his stand on a broken arch of 
London bridge to sketch the ruins of 
St. Paul’s (Essays, vol. iii. p. 101), whether 
it is entirely original, or may be found in 


and in breadth on the east 42 feet, in the 
whole 3,600 foot more or less, hath lately 
caused several houses, edifices, and build- 
ings to be newly made and erected, and 
laid out and expended great sums of 
money in building the same, the same 
were granted to trustees for 99 years at 5s. 
rent, in trust for the Queen consort for 
life, and after her decease for such person 
to whom she should appoint, 2,000/. to be 
paid, with interest at 6/. per cent.; and 
after payment of such 2,000/., the residue 
of the term was declared to attend the re- 
version of the crown in the premises. 

King Charles II. appears to have ex- 
tended the menagerie of his grandfather 
and father, and therefore it has been ima- 
gined that these establishments entirely 
originated with him, which certainly is 
not the fact. Among other appointments 
having relation to the keeping of the fea- 
thered tribe, so sedulously preserved by 
royalty, I find the following, made imme- 
diately after the Restoration :— 

‘* Charles the Second, by the grace of 
God, &c. To all men to whom these’pre- 
sents shall come greeting, Whereas wee 
have appoiuted our servant Richard Edes, 
gent., to keepe and breed three cormo- 
rants for our recreation and disport in 
fishing, and are pleased to allow unto him 
an yearly pension of two shillings and six 
pence of lawful money of England by the 
day for the same, know yee, therefore— 
per ipsum Regem.’’—-Pat, 12 Car. II., p. 
39, n. 3.—Yours, &c. ‘Fs Be Be 


Mas. BARBAULD. 


some earlier writer. By some it has been 
traced to Henry Kirke White: to us it 
seems that its origin may rather be found 
in a poem of Mrs. Barbauld’s, which, 
though little known, and flagging in parts, 
contains many lines that may vie with any 
in The Traveller or The Vanity of Human 
Wishes. 





* Two years previous, Walker had been 
on hens,” &c.—Pat. 4 Jac. p. 24. 


appointed to the “ office of the pheasants, 
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This poem, which is entitled Eighteen 
Hundred and Eleven, and was published 
in 1812, was apparently inspired by the 
alarm which Napoleon’s uninterrupted 
success caused in the mind of the writer. 
It opens with a forcible description of the 
ills under which Britain was then labour- 
ing, and a prediction of her speedy decline 
and downfall, which happily has not as yet 
been fulfilled. After this we have the fol- 
lowing passage :-— 

Where wanders Fancy down the lapse of years, 
Shedding o’er imaged woes untimely tears ? 
Fond moody power! as hopes, as fears prevail, 
She longs or dreads to lift the awful veil : 
On visions of delight now loves to dwell, 
Now hears the shriek of woe or freedom’s knell : 
Perhaps, she says, long ages past away, 
And set in Western waves our closing day, 
Night, Gothic Night, again may shade the plains 
Where Power is seated and where Science reigns ; 
England, the seat of arts, be only known 
By the grey ruin and the mouldering stone ; 
That Time may tear the garland from her brow, 
And Europe sit in dust as Asia now. 
Yet then the ingenuous youth whom Fancy fires 
With pictured glories of illustrious sires, 
With duteous zeal their pilgrimage shall take 
From the Blue Mountains or Ontario’s Lake, 
With fond adoring steps to press the sod 
By statesmen, sages, poets, heroes trod, 
On Isis’ banks to draw inspiring air, 
From Runnymede to send the patriot’s prayer. 

* * * ” 
But who their mingled feelings shall pursue, 
When London’s faded glories rise to view, 
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The mighty city which by every road 
In floods of people pours itself abroad. 
- . * 


* 

Pensive and thoughtful shall the wanderers greet 

Each splendid square and still, untrodden street, 

Or of some crumbling turret, mined by time, 

The broken stair with perilous step shall climb, 

Thence stretch their view the wide horizon round, 

By scattered hamlets trace its ancient bound, 

And, choked no more with fleets, fair Thames 
survey 

Through reeds and sedge pursue his idle way. 

With throbbing bosoms shall the wanderers tread 

The hallowed mansions of the silent dead, 

Shall enter the long aisle and vaulted dome, 

Where Genius and where Valour find a home ; 

Awe-struck midst chill, sepulchral marbles breathe 

Where all above is Still and all beneath. 

To all this we may add what to some 
may appear a trifle, but with us has a cer- 
tain weight—that a little further on in the 
poem, where the change is described which 
comes over a country on its being deserted 
by the Genius either of Civilisation or 
Liberty (we cannot clearly make out which), 
we are told that the pilgrims 


Explore the fractured arch, the ruined tower, 


in which, it will be observed, we have the 
very expression employed by Mr. Macaulay. 
Whether, in the passages given above, Mrs. 
Barbauld herself was indebted to Kirke 
White or any other writer, we know not: 
that Macaulay is somewhat indebted to 
her, we regard as almost certain. 
Yours, &c. EGINHARD. 
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Antiquities recently found in the Isle of Wight. 


The future Education for the Civil 
Service of this country has been placed 
upon a new footing by certain regulations 
issued by the Privy Council after the 
example set by the East India Company. 
A board of commissioners, assisted by 
examinefs, are to grant certificates of qua- 
lification after ascertaining—1l. That the 
candidate is within the limits of prescribed 
age; 2. That he is free from physical 
defect or disease likely to interfere with 
proper discharge of his duties; 3. That he 
bears a good moral character: and 4, 

Gent, Maa. Vou. XLIII. 


That he possesses the requisite know- 
ledge and ability for his office. The de- 
tailed regulations are left to the heads of 
the several departments. A period of six 
months’ probation is to be undergone 
before final appointment to any office. 
Power is left with the chiefs of each de- 
partment to make appointments without 
certificates, on account of special qualifi- 
cations. The commissioners appointed 
by Government are, Sir Edward Ryan, 
assistant controller-general of the Exche- 
quer; Mr. Shaw — clerk-assistant 
4 
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to the House of Lords; and Mr. Ed- 
ward Romilly, chairman of the Board of 
Audit. 

In the University of Oxford the work 
of reform is in progress. In a convoca- 
tion held on the 24th April the statutes 
on the examination and status of Dis- 
senters, and on the mode of taking 
degrees, were submitted to the House. 
The attendance of members was more 
than usually large, ially in respect to 
non-residents. The statute concerning 
Dissenters was taken first, and, on the 
Ist clause being read and proposed, an 
opposition manifested itself, which was 
pressed to a division, when the numbers 
were found to be—Placet, 91; non- 
placet, 26. The second, third, and 
fourth votes were unopposed. On the 
proposition of the fifth, which exempts 
tutors from the duty of instructing their 
pupils in the Thirty-nine Articles, the 
Margaret Professor of Divinity (Dr. 
Heurtley), in a short Latin speech, ex- 
pressed his objections to the proposal, by 
the adoption of which he thought that the 
University would be committing suicide. 
On a division, the clause was carried by 
83 votes to 68. On the sixth clause, 
which allows Dissenters to withdraw 
themselves from the Divinity examina- 
tions, there was a very near division, the 
numbers being—Placet, 75; and non- 
placet, 72. The seventh clause, which 
asserts the principle of requiring from 
Dissenting students a compensation for 
the Divinity, from which they are ex- 
cused, was carried by 74 to 67. The 
eighth, which fixes the compensation at 
one Greek author in the first, and two 
authors, Greek or Latin, in the second 
examination, was carried by 72 to 51. 
The ninth and tenth clauses were unop- 
posed, and passed without a division. The 
statute with regard to the mode of taking 
degrees was then read and carried unani- 
mously. 

The Museum Delegacy having resolved 
that it is desirable that the University 
should accept the tender of Messrs. Lucas 
and Son, of London, amounting to the 
sum of 29,041/., for the erection of a 
Museum, according to the plan of Messrs. 
Dean and Woodward, approved by Con- 
vocation on the 8th Dec. last, it was sub- 
mitted to a Convocation holden on the 
8th of May. Some opposition manifested 
itself, and a division took place, when the 
numbers were declared to be, Placet 123, 
non placet 20. 

Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, Bart., Mus. 
Doc. and M.A. of Christ Church, has been 
nominated by the Proctors successor of the 
late Sir Henry Bishop in the Professor- 
ship of Music at Oxford.—The Vice-Chan- 
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cellor has appointed Granville R. H. So- 
merset, D.C.L., fellow of All Souls’, Deputy 
Professor of Civil Law.—The Rev. Edward 
Arthur Litton, M.A., late fellow of Oriel 
college, has been appointed Bampton Lec- 
turer for the year 1856.—The president and 
fellows of Magdalen college have elected 
the Rev. H. L. Mansel, fellow and tutor 
of St. John’s college, to the third of their 
revived prelectorships, that of Moral or 
Metaphysical Philosophy.—The Rev. Fred. 
Fanshawe, M.A. fellow and tutor of Exe- 
ter, has been appointed Head Master of 
Bedford-school, on the retirement of the 
Rev. Dr. Brereton, who resigns after many 
years’successful government thereof. There 
were 33 candidates.—The Arnold prize for 
the best historical essay has been awarded 
to George Charles Brodrick, B.A. of Balliol. 

The Vice-Chancellor has been autho- 
rised by Convocation to conclude the pur- 
chase, from Merton college, of ten addi- 
tional acres in the immediate vicinity of the 
Parks. The land to be purchased reaches 
down to the Cherwell, and it is understood 
that the intention is to throw a bridge 
for foot-passengers across the stream, thus 
rendering accessible the country towards 
Marston and Elsfield. 

In the University of Cambridge, the Rev. 
J. Grote, M.A., senior fellow of Trinity, 
has been appointed to the chair of Moral 
Philosophy, lately held by Dr. Whewell. 
—The Disney Professor of Archeology 
has given a course of six lectures upon 
“Ancient Coinage, particularly as con- 
nected with Sacred History.” 

At a congregation held on the 19th May 
a petition to Parliament against granting 
degrees to Dissenters under the Univer- 
sity Reform Bill was presented to the 
Senate, and carried in both houses. The 
voting was as follows :—In the Non-Re- 
gent-house, placets 43, non-placets 18. 
In the Regent-house, placets 36, non- 
placets 22. Thus 119 members of the 
Senate voted; but in the Non-Regent- 
house at least a dozen of the non-residents 
appeared; so that 100 of the residents 
took no part. 

The Queen has appointed Mr. G. Skene, 
sheriff substitute of Lanarkshire, to be 
Professor of Law in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Sir Roderick I. Murchison has received 
the appointment of Director-General of the 
Geological Survey,—the post left vacant 
by the death of Sir Henry De la Beche,— 
and the salary of which is returned in the 
estimates as 800/. 

Mr. 7. B. Macaulay has been elected a 
member of the section of philosophy and 
history of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
of Amsterdam. The same honour has been 
conferred on M. Guizot, M. Ranke, M. 
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Michel Chevalier, and other distinguished 
men of France, Germany, and Belgium. 

Mr. J. Y. Akerman, Secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries, has been elected a 
Member of the Royal Academy of Stock- 
holm. 

The late eminent geologist, Mr. G. B. 
Greenough, who has left a fortune of not 
less than 180,000/.—all derived, it is said, 
from his father, by whom it was realized in 
the manufacture of lozenges,—has left his 
valuable collections of books, maps, charts, 
sections, and engravings to the Geological 
and Royal Geographical Societies, to be 
apportioned by his executors in accordance 
with their relation to the pursuits of these 
Societies,—and he has left 500/., free of 
legacy duty, to each, for the promotion of 
those objects which his whole life had been 
spent in advancing. With the same view, 
he had during the last few years of his life 
presented to the College at Cork his cabi- 
net of rocks and simple minerals,—and to 
the Museum at University College his 
valuable collection of fossils, to bearranged 
there under the direction of Prof. Morris. 

The Geographical Society_of Paris has 
awarded its Gold Medal to Captain 
M‘Clure, for having found the North-West 
Passage; a silver meda) to Capt. Ingle- 
field for his discoveries in the Arctic 
regions ; and another to Mr. Francis Gal- 
ton, for his explorations in South-West 
Africa. The royal medal of our own 
Geographical Society has been presented 
to the Rev. Dr. Livingston for his very 
meritorious researches in Africa, extend- 
ing from Lake Gnami, 1500 miles north- 
ward and westward, through the Portu- 
gueseterritory, conducted at his own private 
expense, as an agent of the Missionary 
Society ; and to Mr. C. J. Anderson, the 
companion of Galton, who remained, and 
made further important surveys in the 
district of Lake Gnami, the Society has 
presented a set of instruments, to assist 
him to prosecute his travels. 

The Royad Society has received from 
Mr. Edwin Canton a series of autograph 
letters from Dr. Franklin, Priestley, Sir 
Joseph Banks, Howard, and other well- 
known persons. This collection was given 
to Mr. Canton, when he was about four- 
teen years of age, by his uncle Mr. Na- 
thaniel Canton. The letters were for- 
merly in possession of Mr. John Canton, 
F.R.S., to whom several of them are ad- 
dressed. One from Sir Joseph Banks 
accompanies a ‘“‘ piece of the new elastick 
substance ’’ (india rubber) which Sir Jo- 
seph gave to Mr. Canton. 

The recent acquisitions of the British 
Museum, as set forth in the annual Re- 
port, have been in every department con- 
siderablemin some important. In the 
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manuscript department 906 manuscripts, 
695 charters and rolls, and 18 seals and 
impressions have been added to the general 
collection; and 20 manuscripts to the 
Egerton collection. Among the acquisi- 
tions more worthy of notice may be men- 
tioned the official and private papers and 
correspondence of Sir Hudson Lowe, from 
1799 to 1828, embracing the whole of the 
transactions in St. Helena; a collection 
of 60 original court-rolls, and 350 charters 
relating to the counties of Sussex, Surrey, 
Norfolk, and Suffolk, extending from the 
reign of Henry III. to the seventeenth 
century ; a very fine copy of the Historia 
Miscella, with the Historia Ecclesiastica 
of Cassiodorus ; an extremely fine copy 
of the French translation of Crescentius, 
executed for Charles V., of France, in 
1373 ; some early Greek manuscripts, on 
vellum ; eight Armenian manuscripts, on 
cotton paper, including a copy of the Gos- 
pels ; and several scarce works in Hebrew, 
Samaritan, Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and 
Hindfstani ; a beautiful copy of the Per- 
sian poem ‘ Khawar Nama,’ composed by 
Ibn Hassam, at the commencement of 
the fifteenth century, in praise of the 
exploits of Ali, son-in-law of Mohammed 
(written at Mooltan in 1686) ; the ori- 
ginal Account-book of the privy purse ex- 
penses of Henry VIII., signed with his 
own hand throughout ; an autograph deed 
of agreement of Spenser the poet ; 17 au- 
tograph poems and letters of Robert 
Burns; 15 original letters of Fénelon; 
and an original charter of Eudes, King of 
France, executed in 888 or 889, 

The Camden Society held its Anniver- 
sary Meeting as usual on the 2d of May, 
the birthday of their patron, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, when the chair was taken 
by John Bruce, Esq. F.S.A.,the Director, 
in the absence of Lord Braybrooke, whose’ 
state of impaired health prevented his 
attendance. His lordship was re-elected 
President. The council reported the 
continued well-being of the Society, and 
announced the encouraging circumstance 
that during the past year several perma- 
nent libraries have been added to the list 
of subscribers. The report of the auditors 
showed that the funds are in good condi- 
tion, and that there is every reason to 
expect rather more than fewer books 
during the next year or two. The pub- 
lications issued during the past year are— 
T. Grants, &c. from the Crown during the 
reign of Edward the Fifth, from the 
original Docket-book, MSS. Harl. 433 ; 
and two Speeches for opening Parlia- 
ment, by John Russell, Bishop of Lincoln, 
Lord Chancellor: with an Historical In- 
troduction, by John Gough Nichols, Esq, 
And II. The Camden Miscellany, Volume 
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the Third, containing—1. Papers relating to 
Proceedi in the County of Kent, 
1642-46, edited by Richard Almack, 
Esq. 2. Historical Poems of the Six- 
teenth Century, from the Norfolk MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library, edited by John 
Payne Collier, Esq. 3. A Relation of 
Abuses committed against the Common- 
wealth, 1629, edited by Sir Frederick 
Madden. 4. Inventory of the Wardrobe, 
Plate, &c. ; of Henry FitzRoy, Duke of 
Richmond and Somerset ; and an Inven- 
tory of the Wardrobe, &c. of Katharine 
of Arragon, at Baynard’s Castle: with 
a Memoir, and several original Letters of 
the Duke of Richmond ;_ edited by Johu 
Gough Nichols, Esq. These will shortly 
be followed by—1. The Household Roll 
of Richard Swinfield, Bp. of Hereford, in 
the years 1289 and 1290, edited by Rev. 
John Webb, M.A., vol. II. completing the 
work. 2. Extent of the Estates of the 
Hospitalers in England, taken under the 
direction of Prior Philip de Thame, a.p. 
1338: from the original in the Public 
Library at Malta; edited by the Rev. 
Lambert B. Larking, M.A. The valuable 
transcripts possessed by the Society, of 
the Diplomatic Correspondence of Mons. 
d’Inteville, Mons. de Chatillon, and Mons. 
de Marillac, successively French Ambas- 
sadors in England during the Reign 
of Henry VIII., have been placed in 
the hands of his Excellency M. Van de 
Weyer, the Belgian Minister, who has 
kindly undertaken to edit them. The 
Council have added to the list of sug- 
gested publications—A Diary of Mr. 
Henry Townsend, of Elmsley Court, 
co. Worcester, for the years 1640-42, 
1656-61, from the original MS. in the 
ossession of Sir T. Phillipps, Bart., to 
be edited by Mrs. Mary Anne Everett 
Green. 2, Diary of Mr. Rouse, from 1625 
to 1643, from a MS. in the possession 
of Dawson Turner, Esq., also to be edited 
by Mrs. MaryAnne Everett Green. 3. An 
English Chronicle of the Reigns of Ri- 
chard II., Henry IV., Henry V., and 
Henry VI., to be edited by the Rev. J. 
Silvester Davies, M.A., from the original 
MS. in his own possession, And several 
other valuable suggestions are under con- 
sideration. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
London Library, in St. James’s Square, 
was held on the 26th of May, the Bishop 
of Oxford in the chair. The report stated 
that, whilst, during the last year, there 
have been added to the list of subscribers 
4 life-members and 22 annual members, 
the deaths have amounted to 14, the with- 
drawals to 29, and the suspended sub- 
scriptions (by the temporary residence of 
members beyond the British islands) to 
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26. Consequently the whole loss, during 
the year, has been forty-three. With a 
view to obviate this discouraging state of 
things the committee had considered a 
scheme, which was proposed to the meet- 
ing by Sir John Boileau, Bart., and 
seconded by the Rev. John Barlow, and 
adopted nearly unanimously. The present 
subscription to the society is very mode- 
rate, being only 27. per annum; but the 
entrance fee is high, 6/., and the commu- 
tation for subscriptions is 20/. It will 
henceforth be in the power of members to 
nominate a new member, for an annual 
subscription of 3/., without entrance fee, 
the commutation remaining as before. 
This is an obvious advantage held out to 
persons desirous to make a trial or tem- 
porary use of the Library, or to whom the 
heavy entrance fee would be inconvenient, 
and we have little doubt that it will be at- 
tended with favourable results. The Li- 
brary now contains no fewer than 70,000 
volumes. 

An admirable Catalogue has been issued 
of the newly-formed Art Manufactures 
Library, at Marlborough House, It is 
compiled by Mr. Ralph N. Wornum, the 
Librarian; and the books are classed 
under as many heads as there are letters 
in the alphabet, being arranged in each 
division in alphabetical order. The Li- 
brary consists of about 5000 volumes and 
100 portfolios of prints and drawings, and 
it is open to the public every day, from 
ten in the morning until nine at night, on 
payment of sixpence, which will afford ad- 
mission for a week, or of eighteenpence 
for a month. The present attendance 
averages about forty persons a day. 

At the anniversary meeting, on the 24th 
May, of the Linnean Society, the new 
President, Thomas Bell, esq. F.R.S., act- 
ing upon the example of the Geological, 
Geographical, and some other societies, 
delivered an address on the state and pro- 
gress of the study of natural history in 
this country. He bore testimony to the 
new interest taken in the advancement of 
natural science by Parliament and the 
Government, as evidenced in the recent 
academical changes at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and in the foundation of the Mu-+ 
seum of Practical Geology in Jermyn 
Street. He also announced that it is in- 
tended to establish a quarterly octavo 
Journal of the Society’s proceedings, to be 
distributed gratuitously, so that members 
may communicate their discoveries and 
observations with a probability of their 
being speedily published. 

Several Fellows of the Society having 
expressed a wish that a portrait of the 
President, Mr. Bell, should be placed in 
the meeting-room, a subscription, limited 
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to a guinea, has been opened for the 
purpose. 

We regret to hear that the prosperity 
of the Zoological Society, as well as of 
the Horticultural Society, is retrogres- 
sive. At the anniversary meeting on the 
the 30th April it appeared that, although 
the Society’s income, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Mitchell, has increased from 
8000/. to 16,0007., yet the expenditure of 
the past year has exceeded this amount 
by more than 20007. Dr. Gray, of 
the British Museum, in a protest printed 
for private circulation, has asserted 
that the annual expenditure of the 
Society during the last three years has 
exceeded the amount of income by an 
average of 2713/. per annum; but the 
real state of the case is this,—the Society 
has expended that amount per annum, 
over and above its income, out of its 
funded capital, in the construction of per- 
manent works. There remains, however, 
the sum arising from the compositions of 
Life Fellows, amounting at the close of 
last year to 11,780/. laid up in the public 
Funds. 

At the annual festival of the Literary 
Fund Society, held on the 22d May at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, the Bishop of 
Oxford carried the event off with great 
éclat, supported on either hand by Arch- 
bishop Whately and by the American 
Minister. Sir Archibald Alison delivered 
an eloquent and patriotic speech in refer- 
ence to the war in the Crimea, The sub- 
scriptions announced amounted to upwards 
of 8002. 

The Art Union of London held its meet- 
ing in the Haymarket Theatre on tlie 24th 
of April, Mr. H. T. Hope, M.P., pre- 
siding, when the prizes arranged for the 
year were drawn. The first prize, enitling 
the holder to select a work of art of the 
value of 250/., belongs to a lady at Boston, 
United States. Of the other prizeholders 
the addresses are in all parts ef the world, 
one 150/. prize belonging to Wellington, 
New Zealand; and Cadiz, the Hague, 
Oporto, Malta, Adelaide, Hobart Town, 
Melbourne, Quebec, Toronto, Philadel- 
phia, New Grenada, Madras, Trinidad, and 
other distant places, figure beside Capel 
Court, Brixton, Richmond, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Cambridge, York, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow. The list shows how wide 
and diversified is the field over which the 
benefits of the London Art Union extend, 
and the useful influence it exerts abroad 
as well as at home. 

A panoramic picture of Sebastopol has 
been opened in Burford’s great circle. 
The picture includes within its field of view 
the Harbour and Fortifications of Sebas- 
topol, the encampments, the field-works, 
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the approaches of the Allies, the stations 
of the Fleet, the eminences of Balaclava, 
the ridge of the Alma, the battle-ground 
of Inkermann, and the vast sweep of mag- 
nificent hill-country in the rear of our 
forces towards Theodosia. Altogether, 
this is one of the grandest compositions 
ever exhibited in Leicester Square. 

A third contribution to the Patriotic 
Fund, to the amount of 1000/., has been 
sent from the Amateur Exhibition of Pic- 
tures, now established in Burlington 
House. The sale of the picture by the 
Princess Royal, for 250/., and of the other 
sketches by the royal children, helped to 
make up the present contribution, which 
is devoted entirely to the widows and chil- 
dren of officers who have fallen in the war. 

A beautiful statue of Campbell, the poet, 
by William Calder Marshall, R.A., has 
been placed in Westminster Abbey. The 
figure is full length, rather above the na- 
tural size, and represents the ‘‘ Bard of 
Hope ”’ in his robes as Lord Rector of 
the Glasgow University, an office to which 
he had the rare honour of being elected on 
three consecutive occasions. He is repre- 
sented in a thoughtful mood, with pen in 
hand, the left arm resting on a short pil- 
lar, on the face and at the foot of which 
some emblems of the poet’s inspiration 
are represented. The ecclesiastical autho- 
rities have in this instance forégone the 
usual fees. These amounted to about 
2007., the subscription money being al- 
ready much below the sculptor’s just 
claim. “The poor pay, 400/., which Mr. 
Marshall has received for this statue will 
be better understood when the price is 
contrasted with the sums received by other 
sculptors for statues of the same size and 
material. Chantrey’s usual charge for a 
standing statue, a little larger than life, 
was two thousand guineas. For the large 
Watt, in Westminster Abbey, he received 
six thousand pounds. The elder Bacon 
had thirteen hundred guineas for his sta- 
tue of John Howard, and the late Mr, 
Joseph had eighteen hundred pounds for his 
statue of Wilkie in the National Gallery. 
The smallest sum ever given for a statue in 
marble of any excellence—before this un- 
expected small pay to Mr. Marshall—was 
six hundred guineas, the sum (minus a few 
pounds we believe) which the elder Bacon 
received for his fine statue of Dr. Johnson. 
Only the other day Mr. Gibson received 
five thousand pounds for the statue of Sir 
Robert Peel in Westminster Abbey. But 
the Peel pay was a vote of the House, 
while the Campbell pay was the poor pro- 
duce of a starved subscription.’’ (Ji/us- 
trated London News). 

Mr. Sainthill, of Cork, who under -the 
title of “ Numismatic Crumbs ” has recently 
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ssued (to his private friends) a supple- 
ment to his valuable miscellany the Olla 
Podrida, has therein put forward the 
claims of a body of bold and long-suffer- 
ing men for a Medal in commemoration of 
the discovery of the North-West Passage. 
He suggests that as the discovery has oc- 
cupied the exertions of Europe for cen- 
turies, and England has now determined 
the geography of the globe, this splendid 
achievement should be communicated to 
the world in the most perspicuous manner 
possible ; and submits that this might be 
best accomplished by representing a map 
of the North Pole, distinguishing “the 
Passage.’”’ He thinks that the maritime 
nature of the medal might also be indi- 
cated by changing the uppermost line of 
the tiara worn by her Majesty, and ren- 
dering it a naval crown, by substituting 
the hull for the cross pattée, and the sail 
for the intermediate floral ornaments. 
Clasps, with the names of her Majesty’s 
ships, would classify the different expe- 
ditions. The suggestion appears to us to 
be as excellent as the claim is undeniable. 

Foley’s statue of Selden and Baily’s 
statue of Lord Mansfield have been raised 
upon their pedestals in St. Stephen’s hall, 
in the new Palace of Westminster. The 


statue of Clarendon was removed to give 
place to Selden. 


This is probably only a 
temporary arrangement. The right statue 
to be the companion of Hampden will be 
Falkland. These names are associated 
by Macaulay, in one of his fine historical 
parallels, as the representative men of the 
greatest age of English history. 

A large statue of Beethoven, in bronze, 
has been cast at the Royal Foundry at 
Munich, by Mr. Crawford an American 
sculptor, for the town of Boston. An 
equestrian statue of Washington, by the 
same sculptor, is also to be cast at Munich. 
This is destined for the great monument 
of the American patriot at Washington. 
A statue of Berzelius, the great Swedish 
chemist, has been cast in the same foun- 
dry; it is by M. Quarenstroem, and is 
destined for Stockholm. 

The colouring of statues is becoming 
general amongst sculptors at Rome. Mr. 
Gibson, the sculptor, is richly gilding and 
colouring the marble statue of the Queen, 
which he has been charged to execute for 
the new Palace of Westminster. 

The Bernal sale has been brought toa 
close ; some 10,000/. having been realised 
beyond the estimated value of the collec- 
tion. The exact pecuniary result was 
62,6807. 6s. 5d. The sale occupied thirty- 
two days. 

At a sale which recently took place at 
the auction room of Messrs. Puttick and 
and Simpson, in Piccadilly, a violin by 
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Straduarius, said to be one of the finest 
in the country, was knocked down at two 
hundred guineas; and a violoncello by 
Amati, well known to most amateurs of 
the instrument as having been the late 
Sir William Curtis’s instrument, sold for 
100 guineas. The same auctioneers an- 
nounce for sale, early in June, a valuable 
collection of books, manuscripts, prints, 
drawings, &c. relative to the County of 
Suffolk, including a cartulary of Doden- 
ashe priory. It is, we understand, the 
result of the long-continued labours of 
Mr. W. Stevenson Fitch, of Ipswich. 
As the British Museum is already so rich 
in the antiquities of Suffolk, from the 
collections of Mr. Davy and Mr. Jermyn, 
we trust that on this occasion an eye will 
be had to any articles that will tend to 
render those collections more complete. 

The Library of Cardinal Mai has been 
added to that of the Vatican. The late 
Cardinal bequeathed, in his will, all his 
MSS. to the Vatican absolutely, and left 
his printed books to be valued, and given 
for half their estimated price to the Va- 
tican ; but if not purchased for that sum, 
to be then publicly sold by auction. The 
Pope has succeeded in obtaining them for 
10,000 scudi; they are to occupy the 
Borgian rooms, and all the works of art 
which were in these apartments to be 
transferred to the museum of the Vatican, 
except those connected with the Christian 
times, which are to be placed in the 
Lateran Museum. All duplicates in the 
collection of Cardinal Mai’s books are to 
be presented to the Collegium Pianum, of 
which institution he was the founder. 

The position of Mr. C. Roach Smith’s 
Museum of London Antiquities has re- 
cently been so often noticed on our pages 
that, on receiving a printed statement is- 
sued by that gentleman, dated on the 17th 
April, which informs us that the Trustees 
of the British Museum have declined the 
purchase, we can do no more than express 
our sincere regret at such decision, regard- 
ing it as a fresh instance of the estimation 
bestowed by that body upon foreign in 
preference to native antiquities. We are 
happy to find, however, that Mr. Smith 
perseveres in his determination that the 
collection shall not be broken up; and that 
he is backed in that determination by the 
liberal encouragement of ‘‘a noble lord, 
who stands at the head ‘of archeology in 
this country,’’ and who has avowed him- 
self willing at any time to advance the sum 
at which the collection has been valued. 

Col. Rawlinson has arrived in London, 
having brought to a close the excavations 
in Assyria and Babylonia which he has 
been superintending for the last three 
years on behalf of the Trustees of the 
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British Museum. The results of these 
excavations have already in part reached 
the Museum, but the most valuable por- 
tions of them are still in transit. One 
hundred and fifty cases containing sculp- 
tures, inscribed tablets, terra-cotta cylin- 
ders, and a very large collection of small 
objects of Assyrian Art, were recently 
unpacked at the Museum. One perfect 
obelisk, and the fragment of a second, 
are the only objects of this collection 
which have been yet exhibited to the 
public in the Assyrian Gallery ; but the 
inscribed tablets, which amount in number, 
we believe, to at lesst 10,000, the two 
fine cylinders from Kileh Shergat, and 
all the smaller relics—which, for better 
security, are deposited in closed cases— 
can be examined by the curious. A col- 
lection of almost equal extent and of 
greater value—inasmuch as the sculp- 
tures belong to the culminating period of 
Assyrian Art, and are infinitely superior 
to those which form the present Nineveh 
Gallery at the Museum—was shipped 
last month at Bussorah, and may be ex- 
pected to reach the Thames in August or 
September; while a third or supplementary 
collection, composed of select specimens, 
the master-pieces of Assyrian Art which 
were disinterred from the new Palace at 
Nineveh during the past autumn and 
winter, is about to be brought to Europe, 
in virtue of an arrangement concluded be- 
tween Col. Rawlinson and M. Place, on 
board the Manuel, a vessel which was 
sent out by the French Government for 
the purpose of bringing home the collec- 
tions of MM. Place and Fresnel. Col. 
Rawlinson has further brought with him 
overland a single small case, containing, 
among other relics of especial interest, 
the Nebuchadnezzar cylinders which he 
obtained from Birs Nimrfid in the autumn 
of last year, and those still more valuable 
cylinders of Nabonidus, the last king of 
Babylon, which record the name of that 
monarch’s eldest son Belshar-ezer, the 
Belshazzar of Daniel.—Atheneum. 

The ancient church of Sompting, in 
Sussex, has been re-opened after having 
undergone a complete restoration. The 
work was executed by Mr. Smart, of 
Worthing, and Mr. W. G. H. Smart, of 
Arundel, under the direction of the late 
eminent architect, R. C. Carpenter, esq. 
The building has been new roofed through- 
out, the whole of the framework being 
open in the interior and stained. The 
Seating is of deal, stained and varnished, 
and the floors are entirely new, the chancel 
being laid with Minton’s tiles. The whole 
of the stone-work of the building has been 
repaired and restored where necessary ; 
and the north transept aisle entirely re- 
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built. The pulpit, reading desk, lectern, 
altar rail, and chancel screens are of the 
wainscot oak—the latter being a good 
specimen of open tracery work. The re- 
markably interesting spire, which is of a 
form peculiar to this church, has been 
repaired and re-shingled, and the curious 
Anglo-Saxon stone-work of the exterior 
of the tower carefully repaired. Altogether 
the restoration is most complete. Great 
care has been taken, in the execution of 
the work, not to alter or deteriorate the 
original character of the building, of which 
some notices by Mr. Wright appeared in 
our Magazine for August, 1853, 

Mr. Holland, of Warwick, has recently 
executed several beautiful stained glass 
windows, among which are the following: 
A large east window in the chancel of 
Stratford-upon-Avon Church, containing 
twenty-one subjects from the life of Christ. 
The tracery is filled with the four Evange- 
lists, angels with texts of scripture, Gothic 
foliage, &c. richly coloured, in the Per- 
pendicular atyle.—A monumental window 
in St. George’s Church, Ramsgate, con- 
taining two subjects, Christ healing the 
sick, and the raising of Lazarus.—A large 
east window for St. James’ Church, Wol- 
verhampton, the tracery filled with the 
rose and lily, with texts of scripture upon 
ribbons, &c.—in the Perpendicular style.— 
A monumental window for Forest Hill 
church, near Oxford, containing two sub- 
jects—Christ knocking at the door, and 
Christ appearing to Mary Magdalene,— 
angels bearing texts of scripture, &c.; 
also a richly engraved brass tablet.—An 
east window for Welton Church, near Da- 
ventry, containing four subjects, namely, 
Christ blessing little children, Christ rais- 
ing the widow’s son, Christ preaching in 
the wilderness, and Christ and the woman 
of Samaria; the top tracery filled with 
the twelve apostles, with angels, emblems, 
texts of scripture, &c.; and a side window, 


*containing the subject of Christ healing 


the sick, with a very rich brass tablet 
mounted on black marble. 

Two very beautiful windows have been 
placed in Great Horkesley church, Essex, 
in memory of the late amiable Rector, the 
Rev. David Fred. Markham, M.A., Canon 
of Windsor, of whom a brief memoir was 
given in our Magazine for May, 1853, 
p- 558. The glass is the work of Wailes, 
of Newcastle, and is in his best style. 
The subjects have been chosen with espe- 
cial reference to the ministerial character 
of the individual whom they are intended 
to commemorate, viz. ‘‘ The Sower,’’ from 
St. Matthew; “‘ Christ blessing little chil- 
dren,’’ from St. Mark; “ T’he good Sama- 
ritan,’’ from St. Luke; ‘* Feeding the mul- 
titude,’’ from St. John. This memorial 
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has been erected by the personal friends, 
lay and clerical, of the deceased ; who, we 
may here remark, had compiled a biogra- 
phical history of his ancient Family, 
which, though probably not so complete 
as he intended to make it, has been printed 
since his death, for private circulation 
among his family and friends, in 8vo. 
1854. 

At the quarterly meeting of the North 
Oxfordshire Archeological Society, held 
at Banbury, on the 24th April, papers 
were read,—by the Rev. J. W. Hewett, of 
Bloxham, ‘‘ On the Formation of a Monu- 
mentarium, Attention to Parish Registers, 
and the Collection of Books and Pam- 
phlets having reference to the History of 
the Neighbourhood ;’’ by the Rev. T. W. 
D. Brooks, ‘* On Monumental Brasses ;”” 
by Mr. C. Faulkner, ‘‘ On Parish Regis- 
ters ;”’ and by the Rev. P. Hoskins, “ On 
Bells.’”” The three latter papers are to be 
continued. 

On Monday evening, the 28th of May, 
Lord Londesborough, as President of the 
Numismatic Society of London, received 
the members at his residence in Carlton 
House-terrace. His lordship had col- 
lected for the occasion, in addition to his 
own exhibitions of works of medieval art, 
and some rare Saxon and Roman objects, 
many remarkable novelties. The Numis- 
matic department was well represented by 
M. Bergne’s choice Roman large-brass 
coins, ranging from Julius to Postumus, 
which are in the very finest condition, and 
many of great rarity andcost. Mr. Gwilt 
also contributed some fine large-brass of 
the Britannia types, and Mr. Evans his 
fine British coins. 

The Roman glass contributed by various 
gentlemen included some curious and ex- 
traordinary examples. Such were some of 
those procured by Mr. Chaffers from 
Germany ; and a basin with an example 
of pillar-moulding found at Takeley, in 
Essex, and exhibited by Mr. Joseph 
Clarke. The exhibitions of medieval an- 
tiquities also contained some valuable and 
costly works, which demanded closer and 
longer attention than could possibly be 
given them in crowded rooms and in 
limited time. Mr. Chaffers’s chapelle, in 
ivory, attracted much notice. It is up- 
wards of two feet in height, and represents 
a shrine of the Virgin, which is inclosed 
in folding panels richly carved with scrip- 
tural subjects. 

The chief antiquarian novelty, and what 
may be called the archeological feature of 
the exhibition, was a large collection of 
Anglo-Saxon sepulchral remains very re- 
cently discovered by Mr. George Hillier 
on the downs in the western part of the 
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Isle of Wight. They consist of weapons 
of war (swords and spears), umboes and 
portions of the frame-work of shields, 
knives and arrows. These (with a solitary 
exception) were with the skeletons of men. 
With the remains of women were fibule 
of various kinds, ear-rings, finger-rings, 
beads of a great variety of form and co- 
lour, two globes of crystal set in silver 
frames with rings for suspension, and a 
silver-gilt spoon or strainer. The ceme- 
tery also produced urns, pails, and bronze 
basins, with some implements or utensils 
iniron. The fibule, nearly or quite all 
of which are of silver-gilt, are of very 
showy designs. Two of large size re- 
semble those frequently found in the 
eastern and midland counties. Three 
others, somewhat smaller, are set with 
garnets and a whitish paste; these were 
found upon the breast of a skeleton, toge- 
ther with two smaller, one upon each 
shoulder; so that in all there were five 
fibule with one skeleton. Mr. Hillier’s 
discovery is one of the most important of 
the present day, and yields several points 
for comparison and inquiry. In juxta- 
position with the exhibition were proofs of 
engravings of the beautiful Saxon jewel- 
lery from the Kentish graves, which, as is 
well known, was rejected by the Trustees 
of the British Museum, and is now in the 
collection of Mr. Joseph Mayer. The en- 
gravings are an eloquent reproof to the 
judgment and good taste of the Trustees; 
and they enable the public to understand 
what has been lost to the nation. Mr. 
Hillier, we understand, will produce en- 
gravings of his discoveries in his “‘ History 
of the Isle of Wight.”’ 

Mr. Morris Moore exhibited his pic- 
ture by Raphael. It is a gem of the 
highest order, and fully justifies the opinion 
of our best judges respecting it. The 
subject is Apollo and Marsyas. The two 
figures afford a fine contrast. Marsyas is 
playing ; and the countenance of the god 
indicates earnest attention and composed 
confidence. The figure of Apollo is cap- 
tivating by its beauty; that of Marsyas, 
of the earth, earthy, has nothing of grace 
in it; but, in its way, it is as fine as that 
of Apollo. This charming painting was 
purchased in London. Lately the original 
drawing has been discovered at, we believe, 
Florence. In this there is a tree in the 
foreground which is wanting in the paint- 
ing ; the landscape is also altered, and the 
head-dress of Apollo. 

The meeting was altogether one of con- 
siderable antiquarian and artistic charac- 
ter, and the visitors were evidently much 
gratified with the ettertainment so libe- 
rally provided for them. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


England’s Sacred Synods. A Consti- 
tutional History of the Convocations of the 
Clergy, from the earliest records of Chris- 
tianity in Britain, to the date of the pro- 
mulgation of the present Book of Common 
Prayer. By James Wayland Joyce, M.A. 
8vo.—It is a happy thing that, in this 
country, every party in the state has the 
power of appealing to the world at large 
through the medium of the press. The 
present able book is a statement clear, 
calm, and straightforward, of the view ta- 
ken by the High Church party of the very 
important questions which are now agi- 
tated amongst us, in reference to the cha- 
racter and duties of Convocation. The 
author’s opinion is, that ‘‘ the English 
Convocations are of ecclesiastical origin,”’ 
that is, that they are deduced from the 
authority of governing the Church, given 
by our Lord himself to his apostles; he 
next contends that our convocations are 
“ pure provincial synods, constituted upon 
the model of the apostolical and primitive 
church assemblies,” which he illustrates 
from the examples of the ‘‘ synod for the 
election of S. Matthias,’’ that ‘for the 
appointment of deacons,’’ and the “‘ Synod 
of Jerusalem.”’ It follows in the judgment 
of this author, from the example of the 
Synod of Jerusalem, that none but bishops 
and presbyters are admissible to give what 
he terms a “‘ votum decisivum,” but that, 
after the clergy in convocation have arrived 
at synodical decisions, the laity should be 
called in to give force to the conclusions 
of their ecclesiastical superiors. . 

Having established, as he supposes, the 
practice of the primitive church to have 
been in conformity with those opinions, 
the author proceeds further to develope 
his views in the history of the English 
Convocation. He has done so, in our 
judgment, very skilfully. He does not 
affect any peculiar research. Collier, Wil- 
kins, Heylyn, and Strype, are his chief 
historical authorities ; and he passes lightly 
over their pages, enlivening their dull de- 
tails with quotations from the classics, 
which give his work quite a juvenile air 
and aspect. He holds in great scorn all 
puritans and sectaries ; entertains infinite 
contempt for the “ ill-starred freights of 
Dutch prejudices,” imported on the 
changes of 1688 ; and finds it a sore trial 
of his Christian meekness to speak with 
anything like civility of that “son of a 
Scotch lawyer,’’ Bishop Burnet. The in- 
effable disdain of every person who has 
not entertained exalted views of the 
Church and church authority, which is 
one of the leading characteristics of the 
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party to which the author belongs, was ne- 
ver more openly—we had almost said more 
ludicrously—displayed than by the author. 
Thomas Cromwell, the Protector Somer- 
set, Mr. Pym, and any other persons who 
have ever been ‘‘ hard upon the Church,” 
are, of course, objects of aversion in the 
highest degree ; whilst King Charles the 
Martyr, and Archbishop Laud, receive the 
homage of what, we doubt not, is a very 
unaffected admiration. The author is also 
very sharp on some historical blunders, 
as he conceives them to be, of the Courts 
of Queen’s Bench and Exchequer, in the 
Gorham case. The author of the Lives of 
the Chancellors is gibbeted for a mistake 
in chronology, in allusion to Sir Thomas 
More. Perhaps it may console his Lord- 
ship to be informed that he shares the 
author’s wrath with many other worthies 
of his profession ;—for example, with Mr. 
Sergeant Puckering. That learned gen- 
tleman is patted on the back when he be- 
stows ‘‘special commendations” on the 
clergy, which is designated as his “‘ proper 
function,’’ but having, on one occasion, 
“run out into topics of divinity,” he 
catches it rarely for ‘‘ rambling out of 
his profession.’ It seems he not only 
made some application of the examples of 
Agag and Jezebel, which ‘‘ upon conside- 
ration” the author thinks lays open his 
proficiency in sacred history to suspicion, 
but he also termed Queen Elizabeth the 
“natural mother’’ of the English nation, 
thus bringing, as the author indignantly 
remarks, “her majesty into a parental 
consanguinity with vast multitudes of per- 
sons quite incomprehensible, and withal 
using a figure of speech not altogether 
seemly to a virgin queen.’’ Nothing 
can be more exactly true. We are very 
much surprised that the Sergeant was not 
ashamed of himself. 

We quote this little comment by way of 
soothing Lord Campbell’s wounded feel- 
ings, but it must not be understood that 
the substance of the book is composed of 
stuff like this. By no means. The author’s 
statements of fact contain much matter 
that will be found useful for reference, and 
the book may be consulted with advantage 
by every one who desires to know, upon 
the best authority, what are High Church 
views upon the leading incidents in our ec- 
clesiastical history. 





A Vacation Tour in the United States 
and Canada. By Charles Richard Weld, 
Barrister at Law.—At the very com- 
mencement of the present century ap- 
peared a volume of P oo in America,” 
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by Isaac Weld. It was a sound, able, inter- 
esting work: no offspring of flippant haste ; 
but the matured, well-considered result of 
three years’ travel. On horseback, on 
foot, by canoes, the elder Weld made his 
way through the forests, across the lakes, 
or down the river rapids, attended by but 
one faithful servant. He took the matter 
leisurely, as indeed the immense fatigue of 
some of those journeys necessitated the 
doing ; he neglected no opportunity of 
making himself acquainted with the then 
aristocracy of the States: with men who 
had not been shoved aside by money- 
makers, or brow-beaten by political par- 
tizans, or themselves fallen victims to the 
insanely rapid manner of life which now 
so often spoils American society. 

The education, attainments, and charac- 
ter of a gentleman Mr. Weld of course 
had—he had also artist talent, and some 
scientific knowledge. It was no wonder, 
therefore, that a book of travels from 
such a man excited much respectful 
attention. It was read, translated, and 
passed through several editions. Of the 
author of this time-honoured book, pub- 
lished just fifty-five years ago, Mr. Charles 
Weld says, he “‘ is still living, and in pos- 
session of his intellectual vigour, and (he 
adds) I am his half-brother !’’ Aptly, then, 
may the present ‘‘ Vacation Tour’’ in the 
same lands be dedicated by the younger to 
the elder—and very pleasant it is to see 
the respectful, not to say deferential, tone 
which pervades it. Of course Mr. Charles 
Weld is aware of the points of difference : 
and he will ‘‘ calculate’’ that the Life of a 
Book, the materials of which have been 
gathered up in a few weeks, must be short- 
ened in proportion. Nevertheless, it is an 
extremely agreeable book—not in any way 
pretencious—neither is the reader’s time 
wasted in reading apologies for brevity ; 
but curtly, and like a straightforward sen- 
sible man, the author puts down faithfully 
the things he thought most note-worthy, 
imparting to them just that amount of 
personal colouring which we always desire 
to have from all travellers, whether their 
gifts be great or small. Few things are 
more unreal, indeed, or more unpleasant 
than a volume of travels written under 
pressure. A man may, under the notion 
of being impartial, lay aside all that excites 
our sympathies. 

This, with respect and some regret we 
say it, seems to us to be the fault of Mr. 
W. Chambers’ recently published ‘ Things 
as they arein America.’’ We cannot help 
feeling that so well-furnished an indivi- 
dual ought to have written the soundest, 
justest, and most humane book on Ame- 
rican society that has ever been put forth ; 
but that he has cased himself in an armour 
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of impartiality, which has prevented the 
approach of a large portion of the true and 
real in what surrounded him—and has 
fallen into a state of moral hardness and 
coldness towards the greatest iniquities, 
merely because he wishes not to be thought 
sentimental. A strong suppression of judg- 
ment like this spoils the truthfulness and 
interest of the whole. 

This is not Mr. Weld’s case—and con- 
sidering how brief he is, we particularly 
admire the quiet, simple sentences in 
which he utters his thoughts for or 
against the things he saw and heard. 
He is not inconsistent with himself in a 
single page. The occasional references 
to his brother’s book impart something 
of interest also to the survey of the pre- 
sent. The younger Weld has taken but 
twelve weeks for his rambles—where the 
elder expended three years; but how 
different the means of transit! What 
was a wilderness or vast forest is bridged 
over by the railway, and on either side 
is the smoke of large towns, or the 
signs of busy agriculture. Even the sub- 
lime Niagara itself (Heaven defend it!) 
sees a small Manchester rising on the 
verge of its falls, and part of ‘the 
almighty water-privilege’’ is used for 
cotton-spinning purposes. 

Mr. Weld’s route may be rapidly 
sketched. He gives us no date, but he 
seems to have left England early in July 
and returned in October; a_ twelve 
weeks’ absence from London presenting 
a result of voyaging and travelling over 
10,700 miles. His outward voyage was 
performed in one of the Cunard steamers, 
The America, and so also was the return ; 
the only drawback, either way, of an 
avoidable kind, being the insufficiency of 
boat accommodation in case of accident— 
a fact which Mr. Weld very properly 
made the subject of animadversion on his 
return, in the public prints. Touching 
at Halifax, Mr. Weld began his real ac- 
quaintance with America at Boston. He 
saw, of course, Nahant, Lowell—he made 
such acquaintance as time allowed with 
Boston, the people, and the place—from 
thence to Saratoga, to Lake George, 
Lake Champlain, crossed the St. Lawrence 
into Canada, visited some friends at Peter- 
borough, and Coburg, on Lake Ontario— 
passed through the River Rapids, to 
Montreal—thence of course to Quebec— 
made the voyage (500 miles) to Toronto, 
Niagara, Buffalo on Lake Erie to Detroit 
—a journey to Chicago,on Lake Michigan, 
thence to Cincinnati,—across the Alle- 
ghanies, to Washington, Richmond, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, New York, and 
lastly Boston again. 

The incidents on this great round are 
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well related—that in particular, of a vast 
forest-fire along the very line of our 
author’s route is very striking. For 120 
miles, Mr. Weld travelled on a railway 
passing between burnt brushwood and 
charred trees, upon the stems of many of 
which the fire was still flickering. The 
St. Lawrence, close at hand, might roll 
on but could not be seen, through blind- 
ing clouds of smoke. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there it was, and by taking the 
earliest vessel possible, Mr. Weld got 
conveyed out of the reach of the suffocat- 
ing element. This more disagreeable 
than perilous adventure now, might have 
been fatal fifty years ago, before the 
rapid modes of transit had enabled tra- 
vellers to escape the fiery current. 

Our readers will, we hope, be enabled 
by the slight sketch we have given, to 
see what it is they have to expect from 
the book under notice; and we believe * 
no one will be disappointed, but that 
Mr. Weld’s tour, as far as it qualifies 
him to judge, will do good service in pre- 
senting a very fair intelligible view of 
the most striking aspects of life in the 
vast regions he has gone over. 


Monumens Scandinavigues du Moyen 
Age, avec les Peintures et autres Orne- 
ments qui les décorent. Dessinés et pub- 
liés par N. M. Mandelgren. Livraison 
Tere. (Copenhague, chez C. G. Iversen, 
1855.) Largest folio size.—All lovers of 
ancient remains will thank us for drawing 
their attention to this splendid and im- 
portant work, which opens an entirely 
new field of middle-age art. This first 
number contains the ground-plaris and 
frescoes of the old church of Bjeresjé, in 
Skone, South Sweden, ‘formerly a Danish 
province. There are eight plates, three 
of which are printed in lithocrome, in the 
richest colours, and heightened with gild- 
ing, exact counterparts of the original 
paintings. The style is that commonly 
called Byzantine, and the pictures are 
from the close of the twelfth or beginning 
of the thirteenth century. The subjects 
are Apostles, Virtues, a Scriptural Tree, 
scenes from the Old and New Testament, 
a large and remarkable figure of the Deity, 
&e. Among other curious features in the 
church may be mentioned a number of 
Jars inserted in the walls, as in other old 
buildings, probably for acoustic purposes. 

The work is distinguished by exactness, 
careful finish, and modesty. There is a 
leaf of explanatory letter-press, in the 
French language. The subscription is for 
four numbers, each costing twelve Danish 
dollars, about twenty-seven shillings. The 
architect, the painter, and the costumist 
will here find unexpected materials from 
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a period in which few such monuments 
exist, thanks to barbarism and whitewash. 
The churches of the North have many 
points of contact with British art. Hither- 
to little has been done to communicate 
their details, and they are almost unknown 
even in Scandinavia itself, much more in 
the rest of Europe. This vigorous effort 
is therefore worthy of every encourage- 
ment. 


Cadmon’s des Angelsachsen biblische 
Dichtungen. Herausgegeben von K. W. 
Bouterwek.—This great work is now com- 
pleted, and is by far the best edition of 
this remarkable and poetical old-English 
biblical epic. The author made his début 
in 1845, when he published his “De 
Cedmone poéta Anglo-Saxonum vetus- 
tissimo brevis Dissertatio.’’ In 1849 ap- 
peared the first part of his Ceedmon, con- 
taining the text, with conjectural read- 
ings, and a fac-simile; in 1851 Part II. 
the glossary, a work of the greatest value ; 
and now, in 1854, Part III. containing 
the German translation, a diffuse and 
highly interesting introduction, with addi- 
tional notes, and fac-simile. 

Owing to the entire neglect of our old 
mother-tongue in our universities and 
colleges, &c. almost everything that has 
hitherto been done has been the work of 
foreigners, who are establishing one pro- 
fessorship of Old-English after another 
at their universities. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we receive with gratitude 
every contribution to our national litera- 
ture. This book of Bouterwek’s is doubly 
welcome, for it is the honest, painstaking 
contribution of a hard student and a most 
talented philologist. We by no means 
agree with the author in many of his theo- 
ries and statements, and need scarcely re- 
mark that he belongs to the ‘*‘ German 
school,’ in whose eyes the English are 
‘¢ Germans,’’ not Northmen, and whose 
literature therefore, of course, belongs to 
the ‘‘great German father-land,”’ of which 
it has the honour of being a vassal pro- 
vince. But we thank the distinguished 
Bouterwek for his labour of love, and as- 
sure him that Englishmen of all parties 
will appreciate his researches. May the 
time soon come when every British uni- 
versity and college and great public school 
shall have its chair of Old-English, with- 
out which the study of our language must 
continue to languish! And may the monu- 
ments of our old literature soon be made 
public in England itself in a form worthy 
of our scholarship, and at a price no longer 
prohibitory and exclusive to the great mass 
of our intelligent youth ! 
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The Kirk and the Manse. By Rev. 
Robert W. Fraser, M.A. Edinburgh. 
Fullarton. Parts I.—IIT. 4to.—This in- 
teresting and suggestive book proposes to 
give views (in tinted lithography) of the 
‘* kirks ’’ and “ manses’’ of Scotland. No 
words are so familiar and well-nigh sacred 
in the North as these. We need scarcely 
remind our readers that kirk and church 
come from the same Saxon term, circe, 
cire, or cyric, or (as perhaps the ortho- 
graphy ought to be) kire or kyric, by 
which it will be observed that Scotland 
still retains the original pronunciation, 
superseded in England by ‘‘church.’’ 
* Manse” is the abbreviation of “ mansion,” 
q. d. ‘* the mansion,’’ or manorial house of 
the parsonage. It is peculiar to Scotland, 
says Mr. Fraser, ‘‘ since the abolition of 
rectories, vicarages,’? &c. This is not 
strictly accurate, as it is stillin use among 
the Presbyterians of England and Ireland, 
as indeed, more or less, is “kirk.” By 
the way, ‘‘kirk’’ is not confined to Scot- 
land, as apparently the Editor thinks; it 
is still preserved in the German “ kirche ;” 
the Dutch “kerk” and the Danish ‘kirke,” 
the last is the prevailing orthography of 
theearly Scotish muniments. Wordsworth 
has inscribed a fine sonnet ‘‘On the 
Sight of a Manse in the South of Scot- 
land ;’’ and no one who has travelled in the 
‘‘land of the mountain and the flood ’”’ 
can have failed to be interested in the 
twofold feature of the “ kirk” and “‘manse,”* 
of the Scotish landscape. The Scotish 
‘* pulpits ’’ have been occupied by men of 
might and mark ; and the ‘‘ manses’’ have 
been truly “the abodes of piety and learn- 
ing, usefulness and worth ;’’ and not only 
80, but from them have gone forth the fore- 
most of Scotland’s many eminent sons— 
The poet of “ The Seasons’’ (Thomson), 
and the translator of the immortal epic 
of Portugal (Mickle), the painter of “ The 
Chelsea Pensioners’’ (Wilkie), and the 
gifted anatomist, with his peerless daughter 
—the Queen of Tragedy, as Scott de- 
lighted to call her—(Baillie), the daunt- 
less hero of Corunna, and (if we err not) 
the conquerors of Tippoo (Moore and 
Baird), had their “birth’’ within the 
“ manse ;’’ while the holy ‘‘ Expositions ”’ 
of the golden-tongued Leighton and the 
terse vigour of Burnet, the “ Grave”’ of 
Robert Blair, and the ‘‘ Douglas ’’ of John 
Home, the pictured page of Robertson, 
and the more sober narrative of Fergusson, 
the fine speculation of Alison (father of 
the historian of the ‘‘ Revolution’’) and 
the robust philosophy of Reid, the witness- 
bearing of the Renwicks and the Pedens 
and the Cargills of earlier and the Ers- 
kines and Gillespies of later days, the 
sudden-hushed lyres of Michael Bruce and 
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Pollok, and the Browns and the Bostons, 
and the McCries, and others—“ familiar 
as household words ’’—have flung an im- 
perishable fame, an unfading light around 
the ‘‘kirks’”’ of Scotland. We trust that 
the editor of the work before us will allow 
no narrow spirit to rule his selection of 
views. We would suggest that he walk 
in the footsteps of ‘‘ Old Mortality,”’ and 
preserve to us also the hitherto overlooked 
“ruins” consecrated by the memories of 
those not within the establishment. Let 
him have his eye open when he goes 
where Wynton wrote his quaint Chronicle 
and whence Bernard came forth to hurl 
his defiant ‘‘ Remonstrance ” at the Pope; 
where the Leightons and the Scougals, 
the Browns and the Erskines, and Gilles- 
pies, and not inferior names, “ laboured ’’ 
under “the eye of the great Task-master.”’ 
Where “ kirk ’’ and “ manse ”’ have disap- 
peared let us hint that remaining ‘‘ me- 
morials’’ should form fitting tail-pieces or 
vignettes. The parts before us (all issued) 
contain respectively views of (1) St. Giles’ 
Cathedral, Edinburgh, memorable for the 
‘* stool-throwing’’ of the immortal Jenny 
Geddes; (2) Roseneath ‘‘kirk’’ and 
** manse ;’’ (3) Corstorphine; (4) Glasgow 
Cathedral; (5) Govan; (6) Duddingston, 
—famous by Thomson the _painter- 
minister; (7) Aberdeen Cathedral ; (8) 
St. Nicholas, East and West; (9) Lib- 
berton. Concerning each of these the 
editor furnishes suitable letter-press, in a 
plain unpretending style. He has laid the 
best authorities under contribution; and 
as yet there is nothing of that odium 
theologicum which might not unnaturally 
have shown itself. We commend the 
book very cordially. Artistically it is of 
the first class. Its subjects and treatment 
alike promise the supply of what has long 
been a felt desideratum. We shall watch 
its progress with interest. From its mar- 
vellous (comparative) cheapness we augur 
for it an extensive welcome, as well at 
home as in the colonies. 


A brief Memoir of the Life, Reign, and 
Policy of Napoleon Il. Emperor of the 
French. By the Rev. Henry Christmas, 
M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. F.R.G.S. Professor 
of British History and Archeology in the 
Royal Society of Literature. 12mo.—This 
slight but interesting biography is a sequel 
to two similar performances of the same 
author, in which he has depicted the Sultan 
of Turkey and the late Emperor of all the 
Russias. Its style will be apprehended 
when we mention that the three chapters 
of which it consists, were delivered as 
three lectures, and taken down verbatim 
from the lips of the lecturer. The pro- 
fessed object is ‘‘ to examine the policy of 
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Napoleon ITI., both before and since his 
accession to the throne, and to trace the 
course of that education which has ren- 
dered him so worthy to occupy it.” The 
three lectures or chapters respectively de- 
pict Louis Napoleon as The Disinherited 
Prince, The State Prisoner, and The 
Monarch. In every phase of his subject 
Mr. Christmas is an approving historian, 
and he concludes with the declaration, 
that, ‘‘ having carefully examined the ma- 
terials that have come to hand, which are 
common enough in themselves, but which 
require to becarefully weighed one against 
another, we have come to the conclusion 
that not only is the reign of Napoleon III. 
beneficial. to France, but also that the 
steps whereby he reached that throne were 
in themselves more than excusable, for 
they were absolutely necessary to rescue 
the country from the horrors of anarchy 
and civil war.” 


The Lives of the Twelve Caesars. By 
Suetonius. Translated. Post 8vo. pp. 55. 
(Bohn’s Classical Library.) — Although 
Suetonius is a classic not read in the 
universities (at least we never heard of 
his being taken up but once, and that 
as a supernumerary), his exclusion is 
amply compensated without, by the num- 
ber of editions and translations, the la- 
bours of critics on separate portions of 
the Lives, and their indispensable uti- 
lity to historians of the Roman empire. 
Harles calls them “nobile illud opus, 
nam tam ab arte et ornatu orationis, sim- 
plicis tamen tenuisque et pure, quam 
potius a fide studioque veri commend- 
andum.” (Brevior. Not. Lit. Rom. p. 188.) 
Niebuhr’s opinion is less flattering; he 
says, that the work of Suetonius “is but 
a poor compensation for the loss of Taci- 
tus’s guidance . . . . he wanders about 
from one subject to another, in conse- 
quetice of which his biographies are with- 
out a definite character.’’ (Lectures on 
Roman History, ii. 195). “ Suetonius 
was a man of great learning, and did not 
write badly, but he had no survey of his 
subjects, nor any historical talent... . 
he had no vocation to write history.’’ 
(p. 239.) Niebuhr thinks he wrote while 
yet very young, and before the publication 
of Tacitus’s Historiz, “or the beginning 
of the life of Vespasian would not have 
been so bad.” In a word, he says, 
‘* Wherever we are confined to Suetonius 
as our source of information, we are badly 
off.” (ibid. note.) He rarely mentions 
him without blame, and on the subject of 
his frequent indelicacy observes, he “ was 
undoubtedly infected with the vicious 
character of the age, for he evidently likes 
to dwell upon it.” (p. 212.) Crevier 
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characterises him as “sec, souvent minu- 
tieux, sans élévation, demeurant au-des- 
sous de sa matiére, et la traitant en petit.’’ 
(Hist. des Empereurs, iv. 426). Heren’s 
opinion will help to trim the balance to- 
ward that of Harles: ‘* Les vies de Sué- 
tone ... sont d’autant plus précieuses 
que, dans un état comme l'empire Ro- 
main, la connaissance du caractére et la 
vie privée des empereurs est nécessaire- 
ment ce qu’il y a de plus important.” 
(Manuel de 1’Hist. Ancienne, p. 452.) 
The editor has quoted the remarks of La 
Harpe, who, as a translator of Suetonius, 
was well acquainted with his matter and 
his style. There are two considerations 
which offer themselves in connection with 
such a subject; first, what were the sources 
of Suetonius? secondly, what is their value? 
These have recently been discussed in two 
dissertations, ‘‘ De fontibus et auctoritate 
Suetonii,’’ by Schweiger (Gottingen, 1830, 
4to.), and Krause (Berlin, 1831, 8vo.). 

This translation is founded on one which 
was published by the indefatigable John 
Clarke, of Hull, in 1732, and revised by 
Dr. A. Thomson in 1796; it is now cor- 
rected and edited by T. Forester, esq. 
with additional notes. Dr. Thomson’s 
remarks on the several reigns are retained. 
The Lives of grammarians, rhetoricians, 
and poets are included in this volume, 
with that of Pliny, though not written by 
Suetonius ; but the editor properly men- 
tions its supposititious character. The 
book “* De Viris Illustribus,’’ which is 
now universally ascribed to Aurelius Vic- 
tor, is omitted. 


History of the Protestant Church in 
Hungary. Translated by the Rev. J. 


-Craig, D.D, (Hamburg.) 8vo. pp. xxviii. 


464.—This volume is introduced by a 
preface from the pen of M. D’Aubigné, 
the eloquent historian of the Reformation, 
who was himself requested to undertake 
the task of digesting the materials which 
had been collected by other hands. This 
his own engagements did not permit him 
to do, but when it was completed in an- 
other quarter he consented to become the 
editor. “The aythor (he says) is a man 
possessed of enlightened piety, sound judg- 
ment, integrity, faithfulness, and Chris- 
tian wisdom—qualities well calculated to 
inspire confidence. He has obtained his 
materials from the most authentic sources. 
Government edicts, convent protocols, 
visitation reports, and official correspond- 
ence, have all been consulted with scrupu- 
lous attention, as is proved by the numerous 
quotations which he cites.”’ (p. xix.) He 
observes that this volume “ fills up a chasm 
which has long existed in the history of 
Protestant Christianity,’’ to which we fully 
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assent, for the noticesinour general Church 
Histories are scanty. He considers that “in 
some parts the history might have been 
fuller and more detailed; but the author 
sought to be brief, and this is a merit that 
certainly possesses its own advantages.’’ 
We would warn the reader to expect, not a 
record of triumphs, but rather of struggles, 
such as an impartial history of religion it- 
self in general would be. Here the judi- 
cious student of prophecy has a great ad- 
vantage, for he is prepared (apart of course 
from particular theories) to regard the 
subject thus, by the series of trials which 
Christianity undergoes between the open- 
ing of the first seal (Rev. vi. 2) and its 
counterpart in the final victory (xix. 11.) 


The Widow's Rescue, with other Lite- 
rary Recreations. By Sir F. Dwarris, Knt, 
F.R.S. F.S.A.—All who have visited our 
recent amateur exhibitions must have been 
somewhat painfully reminded of the truth, 
that charity covers a multitude of sins; 
and, if we mistake not, a book published 
for a charitable purpose is generally ex- 
pected to have its author’s motive for its 
sole virtue. “The Widow’s Rescue” is 
then a very agreeable surprise. It con- 
sists of the recreations of a literary gen- 
tleman, ‘‘ collected and recollected to pro- 
cure a mite such as widows give, and alas! 
receive’’ for the relict of a professional 
brother. First, we have a selection from 
the author’s poetical productions at various 
ages from his boyhood, which show the 
usual development of the poetic character. 
We have the schoolboy, convinced that he 
is a philosopher who woos only ‘the 
Roman Muse or coyer Greek,’’ who loves, 
but ‘* Wisdom is the fair.’”’ Anon, these 
mistresses have rivals, and certain ladies 
‘‘ quite irresistible,’ or ‘‘ unrequiting,”’ 
Eliza and others, are addressed in stanzas, 
some lively, some, as Autolycus says, 
“very mournful, and as true.’’ Arrived 
at that mature age at which he graduated, 
he naturally calls on his friend to 


“ quit the feverish strife, 
The solemn plausibilities of life.”’ 


Subsequently discovering, however, that 
life is not necessarily exhausted at two-and- 
twenty, and that there are some things 
worthy of admiration in it, we have various 
odes to the great men and events of the 
day, together with stanzas complimentary 
and condoling. Such is the poetical col- 
lection before us, and we think we have 
shown that it is almost as well suited for 
every taste as the budget of that great 
vendor of ballads, whom we have before 
named. The merit of the pieces is also 
various; some are carefully elaborated, 
others apparently struck off in haste, but 
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all are scholarlike and worthy of perusal ; 
many contain passages of great force and 
beauty. The ‘Ode to Waterloo’’ (amongst 
the juvenilia we presume by mistake) con- 
tain lines powerfully descriptive of British 
valour, as shownon that plain, which might 
aptly describe the same spirit on the 
bloody field of Inkermann. We may add 
that this is one of the most successful 
anacreontics that we remember to have 
read, 

The greater part of this little book, 
however, is devoted to a tale called by the 
author ‘‘ A Tract on Education in novel 
guise.’’ The style is that of Fielding, and 
the author treats his reader as a reasonable 
being, capable of drawing conclusions from 
facts. He does not therefore preach to 
us, but shows in the course of a tale of 
considerable interest, and conducted by 
amusing dramatis persone, the evils to be 
dreaded from the educational errors he 
deprecates. The hero tells his own story, 
and traces his course from a childhood of 
indulgence to an age of voluntary exile. 
He shows how a well-meaning father of 
more than average attainments, while he 
secured to his son a competent amount of 
knowledge, failed in that more important 
part of education, the formation of his 
character; how the hero was thrust into 
the world that most unfortunate of all 
beings (especially in university life), a 
man who could not say No either to his 
friend or to his own desires. We have 
seldom met with a relation more strikingly 
or fairly illustrating the terrible conse- 
quences that may flow from what some 
might consider a ‘“‘ little sin’’ (for the hero 
was the seduced rather than the seducer), 
than the fate of one of the female cha- 
racters. We should add that a very plea- 
sant vein of satire runs through this tale. 
The littlenesses of the great men of the 
world (or rather, perhaps, of those that 
hold the places of great men when the 
latter cannot be found), are happily illus- 
trated in the school politics, as are also 
many of the fopperies of college life. The 
other things in this volume are some short 
extracts from a tragedy, which, if they be 
fair samples, might well have been ex- 
tended, and various amusing anecdotes of 
that leviathan, the learned Dr. Parr, who 
was a friend of the author. We sincerely 
hope that the book may be successful as 
the widow's rescue ; that it will rescue 
many from ennui is certain. 


THEroLoGy.—1. Meditationes He- 
braice. An Exposition of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. By W. Tait, M. A. 8vo, 
2 vols. This is an enlarged edition of a 
work which is stated to have received 
considerable approbation, both at home 
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and abroad, and to be classed with the 
works of Barnes, in America, and Ebrard 
in Germany (p. ix.). It is not exactly a 
commentary, being composed in the form 
of lectures, and therefore more justly en- 
titled “An Exposition.'’ The language 
is vigorous, and the illustrations are strik- 
ing ; but the author introduces ideas like 
some of Bishop Horsley’s, which, being 
conjectural at most, should rather have 
been consigned to the notes than em- 
bodied in the text. 

2. Scripture Difficulties. The Hulsean 
Lectures, for 1854. By Morgan Cowie, 
M.A., Late Fellow of St. John’s College. 
8v0. pp. x. 227 and 59. In June, 1854, 
we had occasion to notice the author’s 
Hulsean Lectures for 1853, which were 
also entitled, ‘ Scripture Difficulties.’’ 
The remarks we then made will apply to 
the present volume. The lectures do not 
turn upon difficulties, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, but on obscurities. 
The topics discussed are, the Resurrec- 
tion of the Body, the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, perfection through suffering, and 
the moral qualities of faith, which last, 
while it would be excellent as a single 
sermon, seems misplaced in a series on 
“ Difficulties.’’ Two Easter Sermons are 
added, and a third, entitled, “ Indifference 
to the world not any hindrance to active 
exertion.” The author's view of ‘‘ The 
Sin’’ in lectures 5 and 6 is, not that it is 
unpardonable absolutely (since our Lord 
prayed even for his murderers), but that 
“it is a sin which tends to the state of 
hardened impenitence,’’ and that all pleas 
in arrest of punishment, such as weak- 
ness, ignorance, and want of understand- 
ing, are in this case excluded (p. 124). 
This idea deserves attention. 

3. Christianity and Modern Infidelity. 
By the Rev. R. W. Morgan. Post 8vo, 
pp. 418. This work contains “ the sub- 
stance of certain conversations between a 
person of property and position, profess- 
ing infidel principles, and the author, on 
the relative intellectual merits of Chris- 
tianity and Modern Infidelity.’’ (p. v.) 
The intention is good, but the author has 
taken narrow ground, and its efficacy will 
probably be nearly confined to such as 
occupy that ground with himself. At p. 
17 the sentiments which he disclaims are 
precisely those to which a serious study 
of prophecy leads, making allowance for 
individual minds. While he attributes 
certain interpretations of the Apocalypse 
to “the spirit of the devil’? (which he 
does, unless we have mistaken his mean- 
ing), the universalist might as well re- 
proach him with holding the sentence of 
eternal judgment. Nor is there any thing 
harsher in applying Rev. xiii, and xvii. to 
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a church, than in believing the denuncia- 
tions of chapters ii. and iii. to have been 
fulfilled on churches. 


On the Mental, Moral, and Social 
Progress exhibited in the present (half- 
expired) Century. A Lecture delivered 
at the Kendal Scientific and Literary 
Society. By Cornelius Nicholson, F.G.S., 
12mo.—The writer of this essay under- 
takes to sing the pans of the nineteenth 
century, and he does so not only with con- 
siderable eloquence, but with such an ac- 
cumulation of interesting facts as afford 
ample proof that his task has not been 
accomplished without persevering inquiry 
and research. His pages are full of the 
triumphs of science and the wonders of 
social progress. We are not sure that 
the strain is not prolonged at too uniform 
a pitch, and extended somewhat too uni- 
versally to every subject. At any rate, 
he is the very converse of a laudator tem- 
poris acti. As we have not space to 
follow him into those wide fields from 
which he has gathered so ample a harvest, 
we shall content ourselves by stringing 
together some of his personal recollec- 
tions in his native locality. He tells us, 
that at the beginning of the century, not- 
withstanding the excellence to which our 
ordinary roads had even then attained, 
it took two days and two nights con- 
tinuous travelling by coach far a passen- 
ger to go from Kendal to London, 
and it then took about fourteen days 
for a bale of goods to pass by waggon be- 
tween Kendal and London. Now, both 
passenger and bale can perform the journey 
in eight hours. At the beginning of the 
century it required nearly a week for an 
interchange of letters between Kendal 
and London, when the postage of a letter 
was one shilling and a halfpenny. Now, 
twenty-four hours will suffice for an 
answer, and the charge is one penny. As 
an example of the electric telegraph he 
goes further a-field, by noticing that 
the news of the death of the Emperor 
Paul of Russia took 2] days to travel 
by ‘ express” between St. Peters- 
burgh and London, in 1801; whilst, 
the intelligence of the death of 
the Emperor Nicholas in 1855 reached 
London from St. Petersburgh in the 
space of 4 hours. Under the head of 
Meteorology Mr. Nicholsoncommemorates 
the fact that Dr. Dalton, who was among 
the foremost to draw the attention of 


philosophers to that study, set up one of 
the first rain-gauges at Kendal ; and that 
his observations have been continued to 
this day by Mr. Marshall, who has a con- 
tinuous register of the fall of rain in 


Kendal for 45 years. When speaking of 
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the study of Geology in the early years of 
the present century, he remarks that 
** Many errors arising from a general 
ignorance of geology prevailed at that 
time. Mistakes of a serious and some- 
times of a ludicrous kind were made in 
practical operations. I knew a gentle- 
man, an educated gentleman, generally 
well-informed, who seriously proposed to 
sink a shaft for water, on the principle 
of an Artesian well, in the Cambrian or 
clay slate strata, where the beds were 
contorted, dislocated, and broken into 
every conceivable fracture! I also well 
remember the circumstance of another 
gentleman, attracted by some red porphyry 
in an igneous dyke, that ruos through 
the Silurian rocks at Plumbgarths near 
Kendal, setting a number of men to sink 
a shaft there for a supply of coal! Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, when he was told of this 
experiment, observed with characteristic 
force and humour, ‘I will let them roast 
me alive with the first coals they get 
there.’ ” 


The History of the Life of Thomas 
Eliwood. Sixth Edition. Fep. 8vo. pp. 
307.—This volume contains the autobio- 
graphy of Eliwood the Quaker, the friend 
of Milton, his associate at Chalfont, and 
the suggestor of “ Paradise Regained.’’ 
His own narrative extends to p. 234, after 
which it is continued by some supple- 
mentary notices from his surviving friends. 
The book is now, for the first time, divided 
into chapters. A view of Ellwood’s resi- 
dence, near Beaconsfield (Bucks), a neigh- 
bourhood which also boasts of Waller and 
Burke, is prefixed. Something might 
have been added in the way of notes, bio- 
graphical and local; but the publishers 
have overlooked this consideration en- 
tirely. We shall just remark, that Sir 


Richard Brown, the city magistrate be- 
fore whom Ellwood was brought (see 
chap iv.), was Major-General Brown, a 
conspicuous commander in the army of 
the Parliament during the previous civil 
war. 


The Seven Mile Cabinet: or, the dole. 
ful story of the Russian War. By Nemo. 
12mo.—Mr. Roebuck in his motion for the 
Committee that has sat on the Army be- 
fore Sebastopol, remarked that this country, 
which possesses means of transport beyond 
those of all the world, had laid on the 
shores of the harbour of Balaklava stores 
sufficient to maintain an army twice as 
large as that then existing in the Crimea, 
yet, having transported those stores 3,000 
miles across the ocean, there was still 
remaining the distance of seven miles, 
which intervened to deprive the forces of 
everything they required. It is from this 
text that the satirist before us proceeds, 
and 
Gravely assures us over and again 
Supplies were sent for twice as many men— 

Sent off three thousand miles, where now they lay 
Safe, from the camp but seven short miles away. 
What! are these seven miles harder to go o’er 
Than the three thousand they have pass’d before ? 
Must all our brave defenders sink and die 

Before to make seven miles of road you try ? 
Hear it ye future ages! hear it all 

Mankind! the cause of mighty England’s fall ; 
Her army sunk into their last abode 

Because she could not make seven miles of road ! 

These lines will suffice for a specimen 
of this diatribe, which is deficient neither 
in freedom nor acrimony, the assertions of 
the poetical text being supported through- 
out by a prose commentary, and quotations 
in proof of their presumed justice and au- 
thenticity. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

May 3. The Earl Stanhope, President, 
in the chair. The President nominated 
Sir Robert H. Inglis to the vacant Vice- 
President’s chair, an appointment which 
the death of the worthy Baronet has since 
cancelled. 

In reference to the Conservation Fund, 
founded on the suggestion of Mr. Ruskin 
(as noticed in our March magazine, p. 285), 
the following memorandum was read :— 

RESTORATION. 

‘*The numerous instances of the de- 
struction of the character of ancient 
monuments which are taking place under 

8 


the pretence of Restoration, induce the 
Executive Committee, to which the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries has entrusted the 
management of its ‘‘ Conservation Fund,” 
to call the special attention of the Society 
to the subject, in the hope that its in- 
fluence may be exerted to stop, or at least 
moderate, the pernicious practice. 

‘* The evil is an increasing one ; and 
it is to be feared that, unless a strong 
and immediate protest be made against 
it, the monumental remains of England 
will, before long, cease to exist as truth- 
ful records of the past. 

‘* Much as these monuments have neces- 
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sarily suffered from time, and much as 
their decay is to be attributed to the 
neglect of their owners, the members of 
the committee have no hesitation in ex- 
pressing their conviction that these two 
causes combined have inflicted less injury 
than the indiscreet zeal for restoration. 

“ Though time and neglect may impair, 
and eventually destroy, they do not add 
to a building ; nor do they pervert the 
truthfulness of monuments. Restoration 
may possibly, indeed, produce a good 
imitation of an ancient work of art ; but 
the original is thus falsified, and in its 
renovated state it isno longer an example 
of the art of the period to which it be- 
longed. Unfortunately, too, the more 
exact the imitation, the more it is adapted 
to mislead posterity ; and even the best 
imitation must unavoidably impair the 
historical interest and artistic value of 
the prototype, so that, in truth, a monu- 
ment restored is frequently a monument 
destroyed. 

“ Did the public at large really know 
how imperfectly the principles and prac- 
tice of ancient art are understood, and 
how very few of the so-called restorations 
have any just pretensions to fidelity, or 
could they appreciate the rash presump- 
tion of those who in general recommend 
and undertake such work, much less 
would be heard of money being lavishly 
spent in thus perpetrating irreparable mis- 
chief with the best intentions. 

“ The Committee strongly urge, that, 
except where restoration is called for in 
churches by the requirements of Divine 
service, or in other cases of manifest 
public utility, no restoration should ever 
be attempted, otherwise than as the word 
‘restoration’ may be understood in the 
sense of preservation from further in- 
juries by time or negligence :—they con- 
tend that any beyond this is untrue in 
art, unjustifiable in taste, destructive in 
practice, and wholly opposed to the judg- 
ment of the best Archeologists.”’ 

The President exhibited a set of bronze 
toilet-implements, found in an urn at Eye, 
in Suffolk.—The Rev. Henry Creed ex- 
hibited a black urn of the same character 
as those usually found in that neighbour- 
hood.—Mr. Cahusac exhibited a brass- 
bound copy of the Gospels, in the Russo- 
Greek character, found after the battle of 
Inkermann: on one side of the cover are 
five enamels, representing the four Evan- 
gelists and the Ascension.—Mr. Fairholt 
exhibited a series of medizeval girdle-orna- 
ments, from the collection of Mr. Roach 
Smith, on the devices and style of which 
he offered some remarks.—Mr. Morgan, 
M.P., exhibited a drawing of a very beau- 
tifal Roman pavement discovered on his 
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estate at Caerwent, about eighty years 
since. The original has been broken up 
and destroyed. Mr. Morgan stated to the 
meeting that it was his intention to com- 
mence a series of investigations by excava- 
tions at this spot, which he felt confident 
would prove an English Pompeii.—Mr. 
Henry Harrod, Local Secretary for Nor- 
folk, exhibited and read a description of a 
number of remarkable fragments in en- 
amelled bronze, supposed to be horse- 
trappings, discovered recently in Suffolk. 
They resemble similar objects found at 
Stanwick, and presented by the Duke of 
Northumberland to the British Museum. 

May 10. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 

Mr. Thomas Close, of Nottingham, was 
elected a Fellow.—Mr. Lemon announced 
the donation of two Proclamations of the 
Protector Cromwell, from Mr. Salt ; and 
Mr. John Gough Nichols made another 
addition to the Society’s collection of Pro- 
clamations and Broadsides, viz. 1. a hand- 
kerchief printed on silk, commemorative 
of the acts which settled the Hanoverian 
succession, having portraits at the corners 
of Queen Anne, the princess Sophia, the 
elector of Hanover, and the duke of Cam- 
bridge (afterwards George IT.); and 2. a 
Suffolk broadside of the date 1754, ex- 
hibiting a large woodcut portrait of Edward 
Bullock, an extraordinary short and stout 
man, of Botesdale in that county. 

Mr. Scharf exhibited a drawing which 
he had made of the ornament of a prow, 
found near Actium, in the possession of 
Sir Howard Douglas.—Mr. O. Morgan 
exhibited three curious lanthorns from his 
collection.—Mr. Blaauw communicated an 
account of some Roman pavement found 
at Froxfield in Hampshire—Mr. Tymms 
exhibited several curious medieval tokens 
in lead, found at Bury St. Edmunds.— 
Mr. Brent, jun. exhibited a small figure of 
Latona, found with Roman urns, at St. 
Dunstan’s, Canterbury.—The Treasurer, 
Mr. Ouvry, read an account of the Church 
of Wing, in Buckinghamshire, with ex- 
tracts from the churchwardens’ books of 
that parish. 

May 17. Rear-Adm. Smyth, V.P. 

The nomination of Edward Hawkins, 
esq. to fill the vacancy in the Council by 
the death of Sir R. H. Inglis, was read to 
the meeting. 

The Rev. W. C. Lukis, the Rev. J. 
Booker, and the Rev. J. M. Jephson were 
elected Fellows. 

The Society’s extensive collection of 
proclamations, arranged by Mr. Lemon, 
was exhibited.—The Rev. T. Hugo exhi- 
bited a fragment of a Roman pavement 
found in the city.—The President, Earl 
Stanhope, communicated a copy of the in- 
scription on the x“ found at 
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Sidon. It had been received by the Dean 
of St. Paul’s from the Hon. E. Everett. 
Mr, H. Jackson exhibited a pedigree of 
the family of Fitch.—Mr, Allies commu- 
nicated an account of the discovery of 
Roman coins in the Forest of Dean.—A 
communication was read from Dr. Bell 
“ On the Palladia and Prophecies of Con- 
stantinople.”’ 





ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

April 13. The Hon. R. C. Neville, 
V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. W. Hylton Longstaffe, the his- 
torian of Darlington, gave a memoir on 
the ancient Collegiate Church of Norton, 
near Stockton, with some notices of 
Nortonshire, a very early possession of 
the Church of Durham, and Norton was 
one of the churches where Bishop de 
Karilepho, at the close of the eleventh 
century, placed the secular priests ejected 
from Durham. Mr. Longstaffe produced 
several drawings illustrative of the archi- 
tectural features of the church, and espe- 
cially of the tower and transepts, which 
he regards as the remains of the Saxon 
church existing when the priests from 
Durham were established there in 1085, 
The east end is Early English, the nave 
transitional Norman, with cylindrical piers, 
and pointed arches. The small windows 
in the tower are of early character, pro- 
bably ante-Norman, and the fabric is 
generally well-deserving of notice, as is 
also an elaborately sculptured effigy 
assigned to one of the Blakiston family, 
of which Surtees gives a representation. 
The costume is that of the earlier part of 
the fourteenth century, but the shield 
bears quarterings which could only be borne 
by the descendants of John Blakiston, 
who died jin 1386. Mr. Longstaffe 
pointed out some other heraldic bear- 
ings, not noticed by Surtees, as also a 
device carved on the edge of the tomb, 
possibly the sculptor’s mark, or rebus. 
It is composed of an I. followed by three 
annulets’or links of a chain interlaced ( ? 
for the name John Cheyne, or Locke, or 
Tremayle). Mr. Hewitt observed that he 
had noticed on an early effigy at Lewes 
@ cross on the surcoat, possibly the 
sculptor’s mark. 

Mr. Westwood read a communication 
from Mr. Shurlock of Chertsey, regarding 
further discoveries of decorative pave- 
ment tiles on the site of the Abbey 
Church: large quantities have recently 
been brought to light, they are all of the 
same elaborate and artistic character as 
the examples produced by Mr. Westwood 
at a previous meeting of the Institute. 
On one of these tiles appears a cross- 
bowman mounted, his saddle being formed 
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with the argons singularly high, in order 
to give a firm seat and and enable the 
rider to take steady aim. Mr. Hewitt 
stated that mounted soldiers armed with 
crossbows served with Edward I. in his 
campaign in Wales. 

r. Blaauw read an account of the dis- 
covery of a Roman building and a bath, in 
fair preservation, as related by Mr. Minty, 
of Petersfield, The site is near that place, 
and in the vicinity of several entrench- 
ments and other remains on the borders 
of Hampshire. Roman pottery in consi- 
derable quantities has been discovered. 

The Hon. R. Neville read a description 
of discoveries of Roman reliques in Essex, 
in the parish of Takeley. He produced 
drawings representing the principal ob- 
jects, which had been deposited in a 
wooden chest, greatly decayed when found; 
the contents were, a green glass basin with 
fluted sides, a round glass bottle placed 
in the basin, a broken urn filled with cal- 
cined bones, two saucers of Samian ware, 
under each of which lay four plain brass 
rings, and some coins of Vespasian and 
Domitian. 

Mr, Neville gaye also some particulars 
of another Roman deposit brought to light 
in February last, in Takeley Forest, on the 
estates of Mr. F. Maitland. In remoying 
an old hedge it became necessary to grub 
up an oak which stood upon a small ele- 
vation in it, Under this tree were found 
a bronze lamp and a bronze drinking cup, 
in perfect preservation ; also fragments of 
four other Roman bronze vessels, one of 
them a kind of patera. There were also 
glass vessels, much broken, embossed 
Samian ware, a plain Samian dish, marked 
MASCVLI.M. and other pottery. No 
trace of any wooden chest was noticed in 
this instance. A very beautiful fluted 
vessel of glass found near the same loca- 
lity in 1851, was exhibited at one of the 
meetings of the Society of Antiquaries, 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter offered some 
observations on the vaiue of recording all 
traces of Roman occupation, and sug- 
gested that it might be useful to obtain 
lists of the names stamped upon Samian 
ware, arranged by the localities in which 
they occur. 

Mr. Hawkins related the remarkable 
discoyery of gold coins of Charles II. and 
James II., which occurred a few weeks 
since at Lewes, in chopping wood on a 
log, which had long served as a chopping 
block. It suddenly split, and fifty guineas 
flew out; they were sent to the Lords of 
the Treasury, who permitted the British 
Museum to select all the types which 
were desirable for the National Collection, 
and sent back the price paid by the Mu- 
seum, with the remainder of the pieces, 
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to the finder. Mr. Hawkins expressed the 
hope that the liberality thus shewn by the 
Government upon this and other similar 
occasions, will essentially tend to preserve 
from destruction objects of great interest 
and value. It is highly desirable that 
these proceedings in regard to ‘“‘ Treasure 
Trove’? should be extensively made 
known. 

Mr. Neville observed that, as he be- 
lieved, the introduction of a more liberal 
course of proceediig on the part of the 
Treasury had been mainly the result of 
the well directed mediation of Mr. Haw- 
kins, and this object, of so much import- 
ance to the archveologist, had doubtless 
been advanced by the appeals made to 
the Government, through the active inte- 
rest their noble president, Lord Talbot, 
had taken in the question. It was exceed- 
ingly gratifying to see the actual opera- 
tion of a more liberal and enlightened 
system. 

A conversation ensued regarding the ul 
timate destination of the valuable museum 
formed by Mr. C. Roach Smith, and the 
importance of such a well classified series 
of illustrations of the manufactures and 
arts of the chief city of the Empire, the 
habits and manners of its inhabitants at 
various periods, and the essential interest 
of the collection in its bearings on histo- 
tical inquiries, and the illustration of all 
that regards the social conditions and civi- 
lization of former ages in the metropolis. 
In reply to an inquiry from Mr. West- 
wood, Mr. Hawkins stated that the trus- 
tees of the British Museum had refused 
the offer of these collections, whick had 
been made through the President of the 
Institute, Lord Talbot, in conjunction 
with Lord Londesborough and Sir John 
Boileau. The offer had been declined, it 
is understood, without any proposition for 
further négociation, or explanation of the 
grounds of such an extraordinary decision. 
Mr. Roach Smith had liberally named the 
sum actually expended by him in forming 
this collection, as the price which he was 
willing to accept. Mr. J. Gough Nichols 
expressed the hope that the museum might 
be purchased by the City, and deposited 
at the Guildhall, where its interest might 
be, as he trusted, appreciated, although 
the loss which every antiquary must deeply 
deplore, would be irreparable, probably, as 
regards the formation of the National 
collections at the British Museum. 

The Rev. J. Maughan, of Bewcastle, sent 
careful drawings of the richly sculptured 
cross at that place, with a memoir on the 
Runes inscribed upon it, hitherto wholly 
unexplained, and now in great part legible 
through the results of an ingenious pro- 
cess .long carried on under his care, in or- 
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der to detach the lichens with which the 
stone is encrusted. . 

The Rev. S. Banks sent for exhibition a 
remarkable example of Roman art, of the 
highest class, a bronze galeated head, pos- 
sibly part of a standard. It was found 
near Cottenham, in Cambridgeshire. 

Mr. Yates produced a collection of 
choice fragments of antique tetra-cotta 
belonging to Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Westwood exhibited a fine example 
of engraving on crystal, executed in similar 
manner to the extraordinary object of the 
time of Lothaire, purchased at the Bernal 
sale for the British Museum. 

Mr. Neville brought some antiquities 
of the Roman age, found in his excava- 
tions at Chesterford. 

Amongst other objects exhibited were 
a bronze dagger and sheath from the 
Thames, by Mr. Franks; bronze swords 
and an armlet, from the same rich deposi- 
tory; a fine Italian rondache, with a lan- 
tern affixed on the reverse, for nightly 
combats, also some powder-flasks of cu- 
rious workmanship, lately added to the 
Tower Armory; some early fire-arms, and 
a curious carving in oak, by Mr. J. Bern- 
hard Smith. 

The Annual Meeting of the Institute at 
Shrewsbury has been fixed for the week 
commencing August 6. 





BRITISH ARCH OLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

April 25. S. R. Solly, esq. V.P. Mr. 
Geo. Patrick presented to the Association 
a small medallion of Ignatius Loyala, the 
legend of which read s. IGNAT. S. I. F. 
(Sanctus Ignatius Societatis Jesu Fun- 
dator); the reverse exhibited the sacred 
monogram, within a richly-executed circle. 
Mr. Sherratt exhibited a club, from one 
of the Marquesas islands, representing two 
nimbed heads. Mr. Meyrick exhibited a 
fine specimen of the Dague a roélle, of the 
time of Edward I. or II., which was 
found, a few years since, in the Tower 
ditch. It will be recollected that the old 
Saxon fashion of wearing a dagger on the 
opposite side to the sword was revived in 
the reign of the first Edward, and Mr. 
Meyrick’s specimen offers an example of 
the earliest type of this revival, A fibula 
of yellow bronze was also exhibited, by 
Mr. Meyrick, found at Bicester, in Ox- 
fordshire, a locality that has produced 
many Saxon and Roman antiquities. This 
fibula is of the harp-shape, well exe- 
cuted, and the spring of the acus curiously 
convoluted. It belongs, probably, to the 
later Roman period. Mr. H. Syer Cum- 
ing exhibited the impression of @ seal, 
discovered, with some human remains, 
in a stone coffin, in 1854, when digging up 
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the site of the altar of St. John the Bap- 
tist, a church which formerly stood at the 
corner of Cloak Lane, and was destroyed 
by the Great Fire of London, and never 
rebuilt. The seal is of the vesical shape, 
and belongs to the 14th or the early part 
of the 15th century. The device consists 
of a fleur de lis, around which we read 
S. CRISTINE DE WERTINGG. 

Mr. Pettigrew occupied the remainder 
of the evening in reading obituary notices 
of eleven deceased members, during the 
year, including the late President, Mr. 
Bernal, Mr. Patrick Chalmers, Mr. E. W. 
Brayley, Mr. Thomas Saunders, and the 
Rev. Dr. Whittaker, of whom several in- 
teresting particulars were detailed. These 
notices will appear in the Journal for June. 

May 10. T. J. Pettigrew, esq. V.P., inthe 
chair.—Mr. Crafter exhibited four speci- 
mens of the Roman as, two of which were 
Sestertii or Sextans, offering—1. Obv. an 
escalop shell, with two globules; rev. the 
caduceus, with two globules. 2. Obv. an 
ear of corn, with two globules on the reverse. 
This is rare, and is figured in “ L’ As Grave 
del Museo Kircheriano,” by Fathers Marchi 
and Tessieri, a work too little known in 
this country. The third specimen exhibited 
by Mr. Crafter was an uncia, the twelfth 
part of the As, bearing on each side a re- 
presentation of the astragalus or huckle 
bone, a club, and a single globule. The 
fourth example was pronounced to be one 
of a number cast for the late Mr. Till, 
coin-dealer ; and the Association could 
not but express their disapprobation of 
these having occasionally been offered as 
genuine coins, and realising a consider- 
able price. The specimen is of the As of 
the first class, figured in the Kircher Mu- 
seum, Tavola II. No. 6, having a double- 
faced head on the obverse, and on the re- 
verse the Rostrum Navis. Mr. Syer 
Cuming also exhibited a cast of a Dupon- 
dius, from the same atelier, representing 
Minerva or Pallas, on one side, and a 
wheel, with six spokes, on the other, with 
two marks, to denote its weight. Mr. 
Pettigrew exhibited four specimens of the 
As, from Mrs, White’s cabinet, the earliest 
two of which presented the double-faced 
head and the ship’s prow. The third ex- 
ample was struck in Sicily, by the sons of 
Pompey the Great : obv. Bifrons of Pom- 
pey above MGN for Magnus: rev. the Ros- 
trum Navis above pivs, below imp. This 
coin is of rarity and interesting, as giving 
an almost contemporary portrait of the 
rival of Cesar. The fourth specimen was 
a sestertius of Augustus: obv. the busts 
of Julius Cesar and Augustus, looking in 
opposite directions, IMP. DIVI. F.; rev. a 
ship’s prow. This coin resembles one 
figured by Mr, Akerman, in his Ancient 


Coins of Cities and Princes, plate xviii., fig. 
1. Mr. Cecil Brent produced drawings 
of two Roman vessels, of terra cotta, found 
in digging the foundation of a stable, in 
Orchard Place, St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury. 
One of these gave the name of a potter 
new to the list viovt FE. Mr. Meyrick 
exhibited an exceedingly beautiful steel 
pommel of a sword, of the commencement 
of the reign of Elizabeth. It is nearly 
globular, and wrought in open chain work 
of large square links, richly engraved. It 
was found at Waltham Abbey, Essex. 
Mr. G. Wright exhibited a lock of the 
tricker firelock, belonging to Mr. Whelan, 
of the close of the reign of Charles [., 
found at the battle-field of Worcester. 
Mr. Crafter exhibited a brass tobacco-box, 
of Flemish work, representing the visita- 
tion of the angel Gabriel to Mary, and the 
salutation of Elizabeth by the Virgin 
Mary. Mr. F. Vallé exhibited a silver 
penny, of Henry VII., found at Swans- 
combe. A paper, by Mr. Wakeman, con- 
taining further observations on the Chro- 
nicle of Tysilio and the Territories of Vor- 
tigern, was read; and the remainder of 
the evening was occupied in the reading 
of a paper by Mr. H. Syer Cuming, Hon. 
Sec., on Watches and Watch-stands, 
which he illustrated by numerous inte- 
resting examples. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

April 25. The Lord Londesborough, 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. Evans read a paper “ On Coins of 
Cunobeline, with the legend TAscIoVANI. 
F.’’ in which he called attention to the 
great variety of opinion which had existed 
among antiquaries with reference to the 
meaning of the word Tascra, which, 
under various forms, more or less length- 
ened, is the usual legend of the coins of 
Cunobeline. Mr. Evans also mentioned 
one new, and at present unique, coin, 
which he had lately acquired, on which 
the legend was distinctly TAScIIOVANTIS. 
Mr. Evans concluded his paper, by stating 
that he had no doubt that the interpre- 
tation given some years since by Mr. 
Samuel Birch, that Tasciovan was the 
father of Cunobelin, is the correct one. 

Mr. Pfister read a paper ‘On a rare 
coin of Berengarius II., King of Italy, 
A.D. 950-962.’’ The coin bears on the 
obverse, the legend BERENGARIV, and, in 
the field, nex; and, on the reverse, 
ALBERTVS RX (the name of his son who 
was co-regent with him) and in the field, 
PAPIA (Pavia, where the coin was struck). 
Mr. Pfister observed that the character 
and form of the coin were almost identical 
with those of Hugo, King of Italy, from 
A.D. 931-945, where the names of the 
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father and his son Lotharius are, in like 
manner, placed on different sides of the 
coin. 

Mr. Vaux read a paper ‘‘ On two coins 
of Nineveh and Termessus in Pisidia,’’ 
which had been lately procured by Mr. 
George Finlay of Athens. The first, 
though not unique, is a very curious coin 
of Nineveh, when a Roman colony, and 
bearing the name Niniva Claudiopolis. 
On the obverse, is the bust of the Em- 
peror Trajan, and, on the reverse, an eagle 
with extended wings, and the legend, 

COL . AVG . FELI. NINI . CLAVD. 

The second is an unique coin of Ter- 
messus, as a free state. The Greek 
inscription, on its reverse, has been abbre- 
viated or blundered; but has been ex- 
plained by Colonel Leake, to refer to the 
period when the right of freedom (avro- 
NOMIA) was conferred on the city by the 
Romans, A. U. C. 682, B.c. 72. 

May 24. John Lee, LL.D. in the 
chair. 

Mr. Evans read a paper “ On some 
rare and unpublished British coins.’’ 
Among these were specimens of those 
which have the legends of commMios, TIN, 
TINC, &c. on their reverses. Mr. Evans 
conjectures that these represent the La- 
tinised forms of the name of the British 
Prince who struck them. Other coins of 
the same class exist, which read on the 
obverse coM. F. and on the reverse TIN. 
This would seem to refer toa son of the 
former ruler. 

Mr. Vaux read a paper ‘‘On some 
curious coins lately acquired by the British 
Museum.’”’ Among these were some rare 
and unpublished specimens of Apodaeus 
and Kamnascires, kings, it is believed, of 
Characene; and of Molon, Satrap of 
Media. For ‘_: former the national col- 
lection is indebted to Mr. Olguin, for the 
latter to Colonel Rawlinson, C.B. Mr. 
Vaux observed that the coin of Kamna- 
scires had been originally read by Colonel 
Leake Kapnascires; but a careful exami- 
nation of the two specimens clearly shewed 
that the third letter was an M, and not a Pp. 
Mr. Vaux also noticed some new types of 
the class, now called Sub-Parthian. 

M. Pfister exhibited a fine medal of 
Erasmus, made by the celebrated artist 
Quentin Matsys. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 
At the May meeting of this Society the 
following communications were read :— 
1. British Primeval Antiquities: their 
present treatment and their real claims. 
By A. H. Rhind, esq. F.S.A. Scot. After 
showing the great and various value of 
the information deducible from archso- 
logical remains, and examining the history 
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of the pursuit in Scotland and in England, 
the writer concluded by urging on the 
Society the propriety of its taking steps 
for impressing on the landowners through- 
out the country the value of existing re- 
mains, and the call upon them to be more 
diligent than hitherto in taking means for 
their future conservation. 

Mr. Stuart, the secretary, entered into 
some details as to the progress of destruc- 
tion which was going on, more especially 
as regarded the sculptured stone monu- 
ments of Scotland ; when it was resolved 
that steps should be taken for impressing 
on the owners of land, who might be re- 
garded as the custodiers of these and other 
national records, the great value of them 
for archeological purposes, and the desi- 
rableness of their being better cared for 
hereafter. 

2. Note addressed to D. Laing, esq., 
respecting some circumstances connected 
with the interment of Alexander III. and 
Robert Bruce, Kings of Scotland, in the 
Abbey Church of Dunfermline. By Dr. 
E. Henderson, St. Helen’s.—In regard 
to this paper, Mr. Robertson remarked 
that Dr. Henderson had proceeded on a 
complete misconception of a passage in 
the Chronicon de Lanercost, which Mr. 
Robertson then brought from the library 
and read to the meeting. 

Dr. Chalmers, of Dunfermline, read an 
interesting correspondence with gentle- 
men in” the Scotch Colleges of Douay in 
France and Valladolid in Spain, regard- 
ing the relics of Saint Margaret, Queen 
of Scotland. 

There were exhibited:—1. Miniature 
of Prince Charles Stuart, with part of the 
original (Highlander) Ribbon; 2. Ancient 
Highland Powder-horn, 1683—by James 
Drummond, esq., F.S.A.Scot.; 3. An old 
silver Watch, said to have once belonged 
to Prince Charles Stuart — by Robert 
Chambers, esq. F.S.A.Scot. A bronze 
Sword and a large bronze Caldron were 
presented by the representatives of the 
late A. Leckie, esq. F.S.A.Scot., Paisley. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

March?. Mr. Dixon Clark sent a 
fragment of an iron casting, found in the 
more ancient portion of the castle of Bel- 
ford, in which, some time ago, the spurs 
were discovered, now in the society’s mu- 
seum. Therelic comprised the lower part 
of a rampant figure, which might be that 
of alion or aunicorn. Dr. Charlton laid 
before the members a drawing, executed by 
Ralph Waters in 1783, of the interior of 
the church of St. Nicholas, before the al- 
terations were made. This picture being 
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on sale, and the price 14s. or 158., the so- 
ciety ordered it to be purchased, 

Dr. Bruce said, he had one or two 
things which he wished to bring before the 
meeting. The first was a little publication 
by Gall & Inglis, the Sunday-school pub- 
lishers, indicating the current of popular 
feeling. It was a coloured engraving, 
consisting of maps of Britannia Antiqua 
and the Roman Wall sold together at six- 

ence, or separately at threepence each. 

t was a straw showing which way the tide 
was setting ; and they might one day hear 
of a deputation of Sunday-school children 
waiting on the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum, and praying them to pay a little 
more attention than at present to British 
antiquities. Dr. Bruce next produced a 
rubbing of a Roman tile, found at Asica, 
(Great Chesters), on the Roman Wall, in 
digging a drain, and serving, in addition 
to evidence already obtained, to correct 
the Nofilia, which, for the second cohort 
of the Astures, placed the first cohort of 
the Asli at thatstation. Dr. Bruce stated, 
in conclusion, that the Duke of Northum- 
berland, who had munificently borne the 
cost of excavations at Bremenium so far as 
his rights “as lord of the manor were exer- 
cised, now wished to have the ruins 
covered over, and the ground levelled, for 
the convenience of the occupiers of the 
soil. It was desirable, however, to have 
the excavations extended beyopd the 
bounds over which the Duke’s rights were 
exercised, and his Grace had handsomely 
offered to give £25 in aid of such an 
undertaking. He (Dr. Bruce) knew that 
a sufficient purse could readily be raised, 
and he would propose that the landowners 
and others interested be requested to per- 
mit the completion of the explorations, 
The Doctor read a letter from Mr. Albert 
Way in approval of the project, and sug- 
gested that Mr. Clayton, Mr. H. G. Potter, 
and himself, should be a committee to 
carry out the work—which should be gone 
about immediately, as His Grace wished 
that it should be done before the season 
for growing grass. Dr. Charlton seconded 
the proposal, which was unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. Hylton Longstaffe read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ The Eve of the Pilgrimage of 
Grace,”’ preliminary to laying before the 
society, at. an early meeting, a paper on 
the Pilgrimage itself. After an allusion 
to his authorities, he rapidly sketched the 
affairs in Church and State which had 
heralded the Pilgrimage. The low estate 
into which the Church had fallen he illus- 
trated ‘‘ by the fact of the offerings made 
at the shrine of St. Cuthbert at Durham 
having dwindled gradually down, until in 
1513 the box was found empty! To 


estimate the change rightly, we must re. 
member that from 1378 to the melancholy 
default of 1513, the shrine offerings had 
amounted to a sum computed to be worth 
£66,000 of our present money.” In 
1525, Wolsey, at once Archbishop of York 
and Bishop of Durham, effected, by papal 
authority, a fatal precedent; in an age 
when the dissolution of the monasteries 
was only a matter of time. Several small 
monasteries were dissolved to maintain his 
new college at Oxford. Alarm and tu- 
mults were the consequence ; and Heury, 
unconscious of the part which he was him- 
self to play in this great drama, was tem- 
porarily displeased. But Wolsey was 
supported by ‘‘ the grandest old man in 
England,’ Richard Fox, the blind Bishop 
of Winchester, who wrote to him, coun- 
selling “a reform of the clergy and the 
religious bodies,’? as a measure which 
would ‘‘ appease the long growing discon- 
tent of the people, restore themselves to 
credit, and recover for them the favour of 
the king and the nobility.”” Most of all, 
said the venerable prelate, it would be 
“the best of all sacrifices which could be 
offered to the Most High God.’’ Wolsey, 
as legate, had obtained an absolute power 
over the monasteries to the king and him- 
self. He expressed a desire t6 see them 
abolished utterly, and their revenues ap- 
plied to the forwarding of hospitals, 
schools, and colleges, from end to end of 
England. Wolsey was succeeded at Dur- 
ham by Cuthbert Tunstall, and at York 
by Edward Lee, neither of them over well- 
affected to the religious supremacy of the 
king. No attempt at reformation of Doc- 
trine seems to have been made in Henry’s 
days. The clergy and the nobility and 
gentry of the medizval faith were the in- 
struments of the dissolution of the monas- 
teries and other changes, and the eager 
recipients of church confiscations. Henry 
lived and died without changing his faith— 
severing, however, the abuses and corrup- 
tions of the Church from its doctrines. 
But an English school of reform in mat- 
ters of faith was silently progressing ; and 
when, in 1531, Roger Dichaunte, a New- 
castle merchant, confessed and abjured 
his extreme opinions in Auckland Castle, 
before Bishop Tunstall, he implied the 
existence of many participators in his 
views, by promising to.inform of all others 
holding heresies. The important year 
1532 saw the advancement of Anne Bo- 
leyne, Thomas Cromwell, and Thomas 
Cranmer; and Strype narrates with be- 
coming gravity one of the remarkable 
events of the annus mirabilis—the casting 
up at Tynemouth of “a fish of monstrous 
bigness ’’—‘t whales and suchlike huge 
fish,’’ it appears, “ by an old observation 
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in this kingdom,’’ formerly ‘‘ coming on 
our coasts and into our rivers’’ as the 
heralds of royal and noble deaths and other 
disasters. It was noticed that, in the 
month of the monster’s appearance, Arch- 
bishop Warham died. In 1533, “ popu- 
lar preachers’? roamed over the land, 
crying down the power of secular princes— 
one of whom, old Dr. Hubbardin, with 
‘¢ action ’’ enough to please even Demos- 
thenes, so danced, and hopped, and leaped 
in the pulpit, as he told his tales and fa- 
bles, his dialogues and dreams, that one 
rickety old rostrum, unable to stand it, 
fell beneath his repeated shocks, and the 
poor preacher was killed. In 1535, three 
friars were executed for “treason, blas- 
phemy, and hypocrisy’’—with which 
latter offence Archbishop Lee seems to 
have been tinged. Yorkshire was then, 
according to Lee, in a lamentable condi- 
tion. In all his diocese he did not know 
twelve parish priests who could preach. 
There were a few friars besides, but almost 
none of any other order, preaching. In 
April, 1535, the Yorkshire clergy mani- 
fested so openly their attachment to the 
Pope that the Earl of Sussex was in- 
structed to deal with them. But they 
were not restrained in their seditious 
practices. One of them, a priest of Hol- 
derness, disregarding the injunction to 
withhold from the Bishop of Rome the 
title of Pope, openly maintained, in June, 
that ‘* there was a Pope,’’ and was sent to 
the gaol of the archbishop’s liberty in Be- 
verley. In Cleveland, the clergy, charged 
with the dissemination of the archbishop’s 
books against the royal supremacy, begged 
the archdeacon to spare them the office, 
showing him how they were threatened if 
they published them. The least spark 
was sufficient to kindle these combustible 
materials. In the autumn of this dis- 
turbed year, commenced the general visi- 
tation of the monasteries, The visitors 
put forth all religious persons under 24 
years of age, and all others who wished to 
go, closing up the residue, so that they 
could not come out of their establishments. 
The Yorkshire houses were stated by the 
visitors (the ‘* blue-book ’’ men of the 16th 
century) to have been as corrupt as those 
in the south, and in certain points ‘* worse, 
if worse might be.” The Abbot of Foun- 
tains, ‘‘a very fool and miserable idiot,’’ 
six days before the visitors came, rifled the 
ecclesiastical treasury—assisted by Warren, 
a goldsmith of the Cheap. This goldsmith 
made him believe a ruby was but a garnet, 
and gave him nothing for it; and for an 
emerald he gave him but 20s. He bought 
the abbey plate unweighed, and the abbot 
knew not to what extent he was deceived. 
Following the resignation of this silly 
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knave, came illustrations of Cromwell’s 
corruption. One man would give him 
600 marks for the preferment, and pay the 
king £1,000 in three years. The ‘‘ con- 
tractor,’’ a wealthy prebendary of Ripon, 
further placed his stall at Cromwell’s dis- 
posal. The Abbot of Whitby, also, in- 
tended to resign; and the visitors under- 
took to Cromwell to find a man to succeed 
him to the king’s honour ‘‘ and your wor- 
ship’s profit.” On the 4th of February, 
1536, (the visitors’ report bearing date 
the 20th Jan. in that year,) commenced 
the memorable session of parliament, the 
statutes of which evoked the Pilgrims 
of Grace. Chapter 10 corrected the con- 
veyance of church-lands to trustees, re- 
sorted-to to nullify suppression, and re- 
stored them to the brethren, ripe for the 
royal service; and, in illustration of the 
recurrence of old events under new phases 
—(human nature remaining unchanged in 
essence)—Mr. Longstaffe reminded the 
society that the old corporation of Lei- 
cester (and perhaps other such fraternities) 
tried this time-honoured monastic trick of 
pre-alienation on the eve of the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1835. The attempt, 
like that of the sixteenth century, gave oc- 
casion for the insertion of some clauses in 
the dreaded act of parliament: and that 
was all. Chapter 14, * recontinuing li- 
berties in the Crown,’’ substituted the 
jurisdiction of the Crown for that of the 
Church in civil and criminal causes in the 
county-palatine of Durham and like 
franchises—a statute:referred to by our 
county historians, misapprehending its 
date, as a consequence of the Pilgrimage 
of Grace, whilst-in fact it was enacted 
prior to that event. Chapter 25 was a 
rude attempt to amend the poor laws, and 
thereby to curb the vagabondage and men- 
dicancy erroneously attributed by some 
writers to the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, in the face of Blackstone’s enume- 
ration of mendicancy among the ‘ bad 
effects’? of monastic institutions, and 
‘*perhaps not one of the least.’””’ The 
new statute threw the destitute poor on 
the clemency of a voluntary system of 
taxation—a system to the hearts’ content 
of rich churls, and which was accordingly 
in operation at the time of the Pilgrimage. 
Chapter 28 was the celebrated suppression 
of the smaller monasteries, not having 
lands above the yearly value of £200. 
The preamble of this remarkable statute 
details the corrupt and unthrifty steward- 
ship of the petty religions houses, despite 
visitation after visitation, extending over a 
period of two centuries—vicious living 
having increased in defiance of every- 
measure undertaken for its reformation ; 
while, in ‘‘ the great and honourable mo- 
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nasteries,’’ which ‘‘ were destitute of their 
full number of inmates,’’ religion (in the 
words of the king) ‘‘ was right well kept.’’ 
In this part of his paper Mr. Longstaffe 
gave some interesting particulars of the 
controversy concerning the smaller monas- 
teries. The Archbishop of York pleaded 
hard for Hexham. He endeavoured to 
show that the abbey was of greater annual 
value than £200 ; and urged that ‘‘ some 
way there was never a house between 
Scotland and the lordship of Hexham ’’°— 
wherefore, if the abbey were worth ten 
times £200 a-year to the king, its value 
would not countervail the damage likely to 
ensue from the suppression of this religious 
house on the Borders. The monks of 
Hexham did more than beg—they battled 
against the dissolution, but were overborne 
by numbers, and, according to tradition, 
‘* the maister of Ovingeham ’’ was hanged 
over the walls. Having dealt with the 
monasteries as fountains of relief and of 
education, Mr. Longstaffe observed :— 
‘* The dangers arising from an uneducated 
mob, their personal interests affected, 
under advice from ecclesiastics reduced 
(or likely to be so) in worldly wealth, and 
all this in an unsettled period, the first 
reign in which the monarch’s title was un- 
disputed that had taken place for some 
time, may be readily conceived. To add 
to the natural difficulties of such circum- 
stances, information was suppressed, and 
intrigue heightened, by the thin state of 
the population. The inhabitants of the 
whole kingdom cannot be reckoned at 
more than four millions ; and the northern 
counties, especially Lancashire and Cum- 
berland, were very ill peopled.”’ At this 
juncture (the summer of 1536), Convoca- 
tion determined on articles of religion 
bearing the impress of Henry’s transition - 
creed—carrying Protestantism just far 
enough to be consistent with the royal 
frame of mind, and consequently en- 
dangering and offending the more decided 
partizans on both sides. An injunction 
followed, restraining the number of holi- 
days, then so excessive that scarcely was 
there time to gather the harvest of corn 
and hay and fruit. ‘* Lord Herbert says 
that the poor, generally, approved this 
reformation, which allowed them to work 
more for their living ; but it was one of 
the complaints of the Lincolnshire rebels. 
It was not, indeed, to be expected that all 
would work on days which previously were 
unemployed ; and the drunkenness, vices, 
idleness, and riots of holydays had been 
so great that priests were still allowed to 
do duty in churches on all the days, and 
those who would might hear them.”’ 

In September, Cromwell issued injunc- 
_— the clergy, commanding them to 


preach the king’s supremacy every Sunday 
for a quarter of a year ; in expounding the 
articles, to teach the distinction between 
the real doctrine of salvation and institu- 
tions for the order of the church ; to read 
and preach the order abrogating super- 
stitious holydays ; to refrain from extolling 
images, relics, miracles, and pilgrimages, 
but to exhort the people to keep God’s 
commandments, to provide for their 
families, and to bestow what they could 
give away on the poor; to admonish 
fathers to teach their children the pater. 
noster, articles, and commandments in 
their mother-tongue, and to bring them 
up in learning or some honest occupation; 
to administer sacraments and sacramentals 
duly and reverently ; if they were absent 
by license, to have learned curates to sup- 
ply their benefices ; to provide a Bible in 
Latin and English in the quire for every 
man to read, as being the Word of God; 
exhorting all to do so, but to avoid con- 
troversy among themselves, and, in places 
they understood not, to refer to the better 
learned ; to keep from haunting taverns or 
alehouses, and using tables, cards, and 
other unlawful games, and rather at their 
leisure to read Scripture and be examples 
of purity; to distribute, whenever their 
incomes were as much as £20, the 40th 
part of them among the poor in the 
presence of the churchwardens ; (because 
say the injunctions) “the {goods of the 
Church are the goods of the poor, and yet 
the needy in these days are not sustained 
with the same ;’’ in the larger livings of 
£100 or more, for every £100 to give an 
exhibition to maintain a scholar or scholars 
in grammar schools or universities; and 
where the mansions or chancels of their 
churches were in decay, to bestow the 5th 
of their benefices on the repair of those 
edifices until they were fully repaired. 
These injunctions were to be observed on 
pain of sequestgation and suspension. 

e can scarcely conceive injunctions 
more moderate and suitable for the obser- 
vance of all who acknowledged the king’s 
supremacy, of whatever creed they might 
be. But the ancient law of tithes, which 
provided a portion for the poor, was re- 


vived, though the burden was lightened ; ° 


and this fruitless attempt to save the last 
remaining portion of the Poland of tithes, 
roused the clergy to resistance; and, ex- 
traordinary as it seems, the poor went 
with them. 

The articles preceding the injunction, 
only mention three sacraments—Baptism, 
the Eucharist, and Penance. As to the 
rest of the seven, it was intended that 
these, and many other points of doctrine 
not noticed, should be expounded by the 
clergy as before. But, by the influence of 
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the priests, (as Grafton says,) the Lincoln- 
shire men were offended at this non-men- 
tion of all the sacraments, and the articles 
were ill received throughout the North. 
The members of the larger monasteries, 
alarmed at the prospect of the dissolution 
of their own foundations, fanned the flame 
with all their might. Open clamours 
were everywhere made that the three sa- 
craments would fall after the four which 
were considered to be suppressed ; that 
the Christian religion would be utterly set 
aside ; and that it was the part of every 
Christian man to defend it to the death. 
But more clever appeals than these were 
made by the priests to the appetite, pocket, 
and independence of John Bull. They 
said that all prayer, all fasting, the whole 
service of God would utterly be taken 
away ; that no man would be allowed to 
marry, to partake of the sacraments, or at 
length even to eat a piece of roast meat, 
until he paid a sum of money for the oc- 
casion to the king; and that they should 
be brought into more bondage and into a 
more wicked manner of life than the Sara- 
cens were under the Great Turk! (Graf- 
ton.) Nota tavern coterie in the country 
but would with melancholy forebodings 
discuss these representations ever and anon. 
Cardinal Pole, the year afterwards, also 
speaks of Protestant doctrine under the 
name of Turkism. (Godwin.) 

At this juncture, a parliamentary tax, 
called ‘‘ the fifteenths,’’ was demanded ; 
and its scope being much exaggerated by 
report, the long-threatened storm burst ; 
for the people considered themselves 
scarcely able to pay, from their poverty 
and former taxes. It was an error in 
Cromwell to hazard a call upon the purse 
of Englishmen while he wished to make 
his changes plausible. 

The Tudors, with all their power, had 
great difficulty in raising taxes. In Henry 
VII.’s reign there had been serious dis- 
turbances in Durham and Yorkshire on 
this head, and Henry VIII. found that 
forced benevolences were preferable to 
regular taxes. In the collection of the 
benevolences he was aided by an un- 
answerable piece of logic, sometimes at- 
tributed to our Bishop Fox of Durham, 
but more generally to his colleague Arch- 
bishop Morton, and called ‘* Morton 
Fork.’”? The inventor told those who 
lived handsomely that their opulence was 
manifest by their expenditure ; and those 
who lived less sumptuously, that they 
must have grown rich by their economy. 
In Henry VIII.’s time, a servile parlia- 
ment infamously released to the king all 
loans he had contracted—loans which had 
been negociated as actual property, taken 
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in discharge of debts, and otherwise ordi~ 
narily dealt with. 

Tt may be thought strange that the 
northern risings should perplex the rest of 
England and its iron Tudor-kings in their 
palace at Windsor. But the Crown was 
losing the interposition of the vast power 
of the peers. They had been as dan- 
gerous as protective to their monarch ; 
and the Tudors by all means impoverished 
and weakened them, raising untitled worth 
to the highest offices. The latter practice 
nettled descendants of the barons who had 
wrested Magna Charta for the people, 
and had been the setters-up and pullers- 
down of kings. Although the nobles 
mingled with resentment a selfish and 
pusillanimous subservience to those who 
delighted in their destruction, they met 
with sympathy from their dependants ; and 
the neglect which the nobles suffered was 
one of the great grounds of the Pilgrimage. 
Whatever affection the nobles might com- 
mand, was not enthusiastically exerted in 
Henry’s favour; and although Henry 
ruled with considerable despotism, yet his 
was not a military tyranny. The kings 
of England had no standing army in time 
of peace, save a guard of 50 men. At 
every emergency both money and men 
were wanted. The North was a continual 
source of trouble, andits aristocracy kept up 
more of the barbaric pomp of their fathers 
than did those who nestled under the 
wings of royalty. By Wolsey’s advice 
the Star-Chamber Court was augmented 
in authority; “which was,’”’ says Sir 
Thomas Smith, “ marvellously necessary 
to do, to repress the insolency of the noble- 
men and gentlemen in the north parts of 
England, who, being far from the king and 
the seat of justice, made almost, as it were, 
an ordinary war among themselves, and 
made their force their law, binding them- 
selves, with their tenants and servants, to 
do or revenge an injury one against another 
as they listed. This thing seemed not 
supportable to the noble prince Henry 
VIII. ; and sending for them one after 
another to his court, to answer before the 
persons before-named, after they had re- 
monstrance showed them of their evil de- 
meanour, and been well disciplined, as 
well by words as by Fleeting (i. e., confine- 
ment in the Fleet prison) a while, and 
thereby their pride and courage somewhat 
asswaged, they began to range themselves 
in order, and to understand that they had 
a prince who would rule his subjects by 
his law and obedience.”’ 

The noble family of Neville had been 
the great stay and the great changer of 
royalty in the North. The dominions of 
the Percys were = but in great part 
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barren, and split up; insomuch that the 
resources of Neville prevented any junc- 
tion between their smiling manors of 
green Yorkshire and their ruder posses- 
sions in Northumberland. The Percys 
were brave and generous, but rash, and 
continually in treason, through an un- 
happy knack of choosing the failing side. 
The Nevilles,on the contrary, were strong - 
headed and somewhat unscrupulous states- 
men ; and we can readily understand Eliza- 
beth’s delight when a weak Neville arose on 
her hemisphere, and by his folly gave her an 
opportunity of blotting out for ever so 
dangerous a name from the powers of the 
North. On the present occasion the Earl 
of Westmerland was sick, and unable to 
turn the scales by his personal influence, 
The Pilgrimage of Grace was peculiar in 
all its circumstances. And now we wait 
its commencement. 

The paper was received with much ap- 
plause, and its continuation contemplated 
with great interest. 

May 2. Dr. Bruce exhibited a rubbing 
of a Roman altar, found by Dr. Lingard 
in the Browney burn, near Lanchester, 
and now preserved at Ushaw College, near 
Durham—* Cocidius” occurring in the 
inscription. 

Mr. Clayton reported that he and Dr. 
Bruce had pitched upon what they thought 
to be the fittest sites at Bremenium for 
further excavations; and, Mr. Thomas 
John Taylor having communicated with 
the owner of the land, Mr. Augustus 
Cesar Forster, on the subject, that gen- 
tleman had given his consent to the ex- 
plorations proposed to be made by the 
society. An arrangement, however, had 
not yet been effected with the tenant. 

Dr. Bruce laid before the meeting seve- 
ral interesting sketches of Roman re- 
mains (mural, sepulchral, &c.) at and near 
Bremenium, and suggested that one of 
their monthly meetings should every year 
be held in the country, to which neigh- 
bouring antiquaries might be invited to 
attend. Having enlarged on the pleasures 
and advantages of such an arrangement, 
he proposed that the July or August 
meeting of the present year should be 
rural; and a committee was appointed to 
take the preliminary steps towards carry- 
ing out the proposal. 

The Rev. James Raine, jun., Principal 
of Neville Hall, Newcastle, read a brief 
Memoir of Anne, Countess of Pembroke, 
Dorset, and Montgomery, prefaced with 
some account of her father and mother. 
The former, George third Karl of Cum- 
berland, the head of the illustrious ho use 
of Clifford, was in many respects a re- 
markable man. As a courtier he was one 


cf the most distinguished ornaments of 
the Court of Elizabeth, towards the closé 
of her long reign. He was also a mem- 
ber of the privy council of James the First. 
As a soldier the ear] was especially famous, 
and worthily maintained the warlike repu- 
tation of his ancestors. On the land, he 
was governor of Carlisle and warden of 
the western marches. On tlie sea, he 
adventured his life in no less than nine 
voyages, many of them to the West In- 
dies; and his numerous exploits, especially 
against the Spaniards, added greatly to the 
honour of his country and himself. While, 
however, as a public character, the earl 
wae one of the most popular and distin- 
guished men of his day, asa husband and 
father he is open to the gravest censure. 
His voyages and lawsuits—his profligacy 
and prodigality—almost destroyed a noble 
estate which he had received without in- 
cumbrance; and his reckless life, the 
cause of much domestic affliction, occa- 
sioned in the end his separation from his 
wife. At the early age of 47, his consti- 
tution, weakened by wounds and hard- 
ships, began to give way; a bloody flux 
assailed him; and he died in London on 
the 29th of October, 1605. Ten days be- 
fore, he had altered his will—moved 
thereto by the consideration ‘‘ that his 
debts had become much greater.’”’ To his 
daughter, the Lady Anne Clifford, he left 
15,0002. To his wife the furniture of his 
house in Clerkenwell. To his brother, 
Sir Francis Clifford, his lands, with re- 
version to the testator’s daughter, if his 
brother should die without issue male. 
To the two daughters of his brother, Mar- 
garet and Frances, 4,0007. each. The 
estate which he left to meet his debts and 
bequests comprised a license which the 
Earl had from the king for the exportation 
of undressed cloths. He had also been a 
long suitor to James for lands in Cumber- 
land, and preferred a dying request to his 
‘* most gratious Soveraigne ’’ that he would 
be pleased to grant them to the testator’s 
brother. To the Earl of Salisbury he left 
his diamond ring and silver basin and 
ewer; to Lord Wotton, his bald jennet; 
to Lord Wharton, his gelding called Grey 
Smithfield; to Sir William Ingleby, his 
gelding Grey Lambert; to Sir Richard 
Hutton, sergeant-at-law, 100 angels. His 
burial he desired to be with as little charge 
as possible, that his debts might be the 
more readily paid. Economical, however, 
as might be his burial, his daughter sub- 
sequently raised a sumptuous monument 
over his remains at Skipton. From the 
earl, Mr. Raine passed on to his exemplary 
consort, Margaret, youngest daughter of 
Francis Russell, second Earl of Bedford, 
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born in 1560, and married in the 17th 
year of her age. The union was by no 
means afortunate one for her. The death 
of her two sons in their infancy was a 
source of deep affliction; and the profii- 
gacy of their sire removed her from a 
home which promised once to be bright 
and happy. She was present, however, 
with her only child, at the deathbed of 
her lord, and a witness of his repentance. 
On his death, she was placed, as the 
guardian of her child’s interests, in a posi- 
tion of extraordinary difficulty. Her spirit 
rose with the occasion. Defending the 
scanty remnant of her daughter’s inheri- 
tance against the ill-concealed enmity of 
the sovereign and the rapacity of her kins- 
man, she sued for a livery of all the Clif- 
ford estates; but without success—her 
failure arising, not from any flaw in her 
child’s title, but rather from the personal 
hostility of the king. Undeterred by re- 
verses, she prosecuted through life the 
claims of a daughter whom she loved so 
well; and no misfortune -could check the 
flow of her piety and benevolence. She died 
May 24, 1616, at the Castle of Brougham, 
in the same room in which her lord was 
born; and was interred, not among her 
noble ancestors at Skipton, but in an 
humbler resting-place—the church of Ap- 
pleby. Mr. Raine read a few extracts 
from her will, containing numerous lega- 
cies, but leaving the bulk of her estate to 
her noble and dear daughter, the Countess 
of Dorset, and her sweet grandchild, the 
Lady Margaret. “And thus,’’ said she, 
‘IT take my leve of all the worlde, with 
assurance to meet with God’s eleote in 
the grate cittye, in the presence of the 
Lambe, by whose victorye wee are de- 
livered, and by whose meritts we are re- 
deemed and addopted coheires with him of 
lyfe everlastinge.’’—We now come to the 
Lady Anne Clifford, the sole surviving 
issue of her illustrious parents, and the 
greatest lady of herage. She was born in 
Skipton Castle on the 30th Jan. 1589-90, 
and her infancy and youth were watched 
over by a mother who seemed to live for 
her alone. The celebrated Samuel Daniel 
was her tutor, and under his able guidance 
she made rapid progress in her studies. 
Her private accounts, which are still in 
existence, contain some interesting par- 
ticulars of the expenditure of her earlier 
years—even to the copy-book in which she 
was to write her catechism. She was the 
pet of the aged Elizabeth, and the darling 
of her friends and kinsfolk. After the 
decease of her father, whose death-bed re- 
conciliation with her mother she had the 
satisfaction of witnessing, she was at once 
forced into a prominent position, as a 
suitor for his lands—a claim long and 
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pertinaciously pressed, but always success- 
fully opposed by her uncle. The death 
of her mother did not abate her indomi- 
table courage in the pursuit of her inheri- 
tance; and when the king gave his final 
award against her, she scouted his offers of 
mediation with scorn. Prior to this judg- 
ment, she had married—Feb. 25, 1609 
-10)—Richard Sackville, Lord Buckhurst 
—who, three days after marriage, suc- 
ceeded to the earldom of Dorset by the 
death of his father. Prodigal and licen- 
tious, his home was not a happy one ; and 
the three sons borne him by his countess 
all died in infancy. They had also two 
daughters :—the elder of whom, Margaret, 
became the wife of John Tufton, Earl of 
Thanet; whilst the second, Isabella, took 
for her lord James Compton, Earl of 
Northampton. The Earl of Dorset died 
on his 35th birthday (March 28, 1624); 
the Lady Anne resolved to die his widow, 
but, although not given to change, she 
made an exception, in this case, in favonr 
of Philip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, whom she married in 1630— 
a second unfortunate choice ; for he, too 
was a spendthrift and a libertine—from 
whom she was not released until his death 
in 1650. Some years before her second 
widowhood, the decease of her uncle, the 
Earl of Cumberland, without issue male, 
had brought her the vast inheritance, the 
object of her early aspirations, the ancient 
lands of the house of Clifford. To these 
Northern estates she now retired, her own 
mistress—and there passed the remainder 
of her life, going about going good. In 
spite of Parliament and Protector, she re- 
stored all her castles—those of Skipton, 
Appleby, Brougham, and Pendragon, 
The tower of Bardon was renovated, 
The churches and chapels of Appleby, 
Bondgate, Brougham, Ninekirks, and Mal- 
lerstang, were rebuilt or restored. She 
fonnded almshouses, and abounded in 
works of charity. The last 25 years of 
her life were spent *in the castles of her 
ancestors, happy in the presence of her 
children’s children, and scattering her be- 
nevolence with no sparing hand :—simple 
in her grandeur and lowly in her exaltation. 
Mr. Raine read copious extracts from her 
remarkable will—a christian and right 
womanly testament—‘‘ such a will as a 
queen would make *’—and, moreover, 
‘¢ the composition of a lady who was in her 
86th year.’’ She called herself High 
Sheriffess of Westmerland by inheritance. 
She made affecting allusion to the cross 
which she had erected near Penrith, to 
mark the spot where she last parted with 
her loved and loving mother ; and gave di- 
rections for her burial with no vanity of 
superfluous pomp. Her bequests were 
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innumerable, but the bulk of her property 
she left to her only daughter the Lady 
Margaret, Countess dowager of Thanet, 
and the Lady Alathea Compton her niece. 
The will bore date May 1, 1674. She 
survived its date for more than a year, and 
dying March 22, 1675, aged 87, was in- 
terred in the parish-church of St. Law- 
rence at Appleby, near her beloved mother 
—where a magnificent monument remains 
for her commemoration. In her earlier 
years, to quote her own description of 
herself, she was ahandsome woman. Her 
figure was exceedingly good. Her eyes 
were black, like her father’s; and in the 
peak of hair on her forehead, and the 
dimple on her chin, she also resembled 
her sire. Her round face and full 
cheeks were derived from her mother. 
This favourable self-portraiture is corro- 
borated by the engraving in Lodge. In 
advanced life, however, she had lost her 
personal charms—owing, mainly, to an 
attack of smallpox soon after the death of 
her first husband. Portraying her mind, 
Mr. Raine emphasises her indomitable in- 
dependance and firmness of temper. When 
she was but a girl, she set at nought the 
unjust award of James. Twice had she 
crossed the path of Cromwell, and twice 
did the Protector give way in admiration. 
On the latter occasion she told the com- 
missioners who had been appointed by 
the Commonwealth to settle the diffe- 
rences between her and her tenants, ‘‘ that 
she would never refer any of her concerns 
of that kind to the Protector, or any per- 
son living, but leave it wholly to the dis- 
cretion of the law ; adding, further, that 
she that had refused to submit to King 
James on the like account, would never 
do it to the Protector, whatever hazard or 
danger she incurred thereby. Her learn- 
ing was varied and extensive. She could 
talk, said the celebrated Dr. Donne, on 
any subject, from predestination to sleave 
silk. She was fond of reading works on 
alchemy and magic—was exceedingly well 
read in history—and, when her sight failed 
her, employeda reader, who marked upon 
his book the day on which he began and 
concluded his task. The countess was 
also fond of patronising literary men. She 
erected a memorial of her tutor in the 
shape of an epitaph. Spenser’s monu- 
meet in Westminster Abbey was of her 
raising. She employed the laborious 
Roger Dodsworth to collect materials for 
the history of her family, and was assisted 
in the arrangement of them by the re- 
nowned Sir Matthew Hale. Pious and 
devout, the Scriptures she knew almost by 
heart. The liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land was regularly performed in her pri- 
vate chapel in times when it was almost 


more perilous so to worship God than to 
serve the king. Attached to her family— 
passionately fond of her children—kind 
and liberal to the aged friends and ser- 
vants of her house, and to the suffering 
loyalists of all degrees, she approached 
the close of a long life (in the words of 
Whitaker) in the uniform exercise of every 
virtue which became her sex, her rank, 
and her Christian profession. Removing 
from castle to castle, she diffused plenty 
and happiness around her—her home a 
school for the young and a retreat for 
the aged, an asylum for the persecuted, a 
college for the learned, and a pattern for 
all, 


SURREY ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 27. A meeting of this society was 
held at Chertsey, and was opened in the 
Town-hall, where a temporary museum 
was formed, and Colonel Challoner took 
the chair. 

Among the articles exhibited were a 
quantity of architectural fragments of 
Chertsey Abbey, discovered during the 
recent excavations, and a great number of 
encaustic tiles, found at the same time and 
place, on a floor of concrete (in connexion 
with these a number of beautifully-exe- 
cuted drawings, by Mr. Shurlock, from 
the designs on the encaustic tiles, were 
exhibited) ; a transcript of the inscription 
round the curfew bell of Chertsey, and a 
pen and ink drawing of old Chertsey 
Church, by Miss Bartrop; a series of 
carvings from the Palace of Cardinal 
Wolsey, at Esher, representing the armo- 
rial bearings of the Bishops of Win- 
chester; a variety of ancient arms and 
armour; rubbings of Surrey and other mo- 
numental brasses; a sacramental flagon, 
found near Godalming ; an early painting, 
by J. M. W. Turner, of Walton Bridge by 
Moonlight, and one by Russell, R.A., of 
St. Catharine’s Hill, Guildford; various 
water-colour drawings of scenery about 
Windsor, by J. H. Le Keux ; some an- 
cient plans, photographs, &c. 

On the tables were a number of ancient 
deeds, books, coins, models, seals, and 
specimens of ancient pottery, glass, and 
jewellery. 

W. Wilmer Pocock, esq. read an his- 
torical paper on Chertsey abbey. It was 
remarked by Dr. Stukeley more than a 
century ago, that the destruction of this 
house had been so complete, that scarcely 
any vestiges were then to be seen. The 
only relics since discovered have been some 
stone coffins, and considerable fragments 
of encaustic pavements of unusual design, 
and much curiosity. Some of the tiles 
of which they were composed are not 
of the usual square form, but of various 
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shapes and sizes; and circles with in- 
scriptions, &c. Others, when put together, 
form pictures of a king, bishop, and 
saint, under canopies, and perhaps were in- 
tended for wall-tiles, or substitutes for 
wainscoting. 

The Rev. Charles Boutell read a paper 
to the meeting, on the subject of these en- 
caustic tiles, and on encaustic tiles in 
general. 

G. R. Corner, esq., F.S.A., then read a 
paper on the Anglo-Saxon grants of land 
by Frithwald (previous to 675) and by 
Alfred (the Great) in 890 to Chertsey 
Abbey. These grants comprised Chert- 
sey, Thorp, Chobham, and Egham, and 
the boundaries of the lands granted are 
most minutely described in the charters. 
The object of Mr. Corner’s paper was to 
trace the boundary marks by the names 
of places existing at the present day. 
Some of these are very curious, as: The 
Herestrzete (the old military way or road), 
Wertwallen (the foot of the hill ?), Curten 
Stapele (the Gatepost ?), the Hore Thorn 
(the old white thorn tree), Boggesley 
(Bowsley Farm?), Halewik (Hollick 
Farm), Wintredeshull (Wintersell, near 
Byfleet ?), the Uergthe (the tilled land ?), 
the Hore Stone (a boundary stone, see 
Mr. Hamper’s paper on Hoar Stones in 
Archeologia, vol. 25), Otershagh (Otter- 
shaw Park), the Eccan Treow (the Oak 
Tree), the Threm Burghen (the Three 
Barrows, still existing on Mr. Pocock’s 
estate near Long Cross), the Sihtran Sith- 
ren, or Shigtren (the Tree of Victory = 
the Hore Mapledure (the old maple tree), 
the Thrum treowen (the three trees), 
Wealegate (the Wall or rampart Gate ?), 
the Blake Withig (the black withy or 
willow), Weales Huthe (the wall hythe 
or haven on the Thames, at the boundary 
between Thorp and Egham), Burgheye 
(Laleham Burway), Neteleyge (Nettle 
Eyot in the Thames), the Menechene 
Rude (the Nuns Rood or Cross ; Mincing 
Ride on the Great Western Road at 
Chobham Common), Poddenhall (Pot- 
nall), Shrubbestede (Shrubs Hill), the 
Hore Aipledure (the old apple tree), the 
Knepp (Knowle-hill ?), the Quelmes (the 
Gallows, Gallows Hill Farm), Tigelle- 
beddeburn (Tile-bed Burn), Lodderslake 
(Leatherlake). 

The company then proceeded to inspect 
the site of the Abbey and some stone coffins 
recently discovered, and remaining in the 
places in which they were found. There 
were five stone coffins about five feet be- 
low the surface of the ground; two of 
them were cut each out of one entire 
stone ; the others (which are believed to 
be earlier) are built as it were of several 
stones forming the bottom, sides and ends, 
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Some of the sculls and bones of the former 
occupiers of the coffins were remaining in 
them. 

The next object of examination was 
the residence of Cowley the poet at Chert- 
sey, the late residence of Richard Clark, 
esq., formerly Chamberlain of London, 
and now of his son the Rev. J. Clark, 
who kindly permitted this old and interest- 
ing residence with the grounds belonging 
to it to be inspected by the Company. 

At five o’clock a cold collation was 
served at the Crown Inn, where about 
120 ladies and gentlemen were present, 
Colonel Challoner presiding with the 
same good humour which had marked the 
proceedings of the day. 

On Saturday, the temporary Museum 
at the Town-hall was thrown open as a 
free exhibition to the inhabitants of 
Chertsey and its vicinity, and upwards of 
1,000 persons availed themselves of the 
opportunity of viewing it. Many of the 
humbler classes also appeared much in- 
terested. 

Another meeting is proposed to be held 
in July at Guildford. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRE- 
-LAND ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At the May meeting of this Society 
Henry P. Clarke, esq. presented a curious 
piece of ancient ordnance, which had been 
discovered in removing a portion of the 
original rampart in connexion with a bas- 
tion of the town wall of Kilkenny. It had 
obviously been mounted on a swivel, and 
possesses a moveable chamber at the 
breech. The actual gun is 5 feet 8 inches 
in length, and a handle or bar projects 
from the breech to the length of 2 feet 1 
inch, intended for turning and directing 
the range of the gun upon the pivot. The 
average diameter is 3 inches, and of the 
bore only 2 inches. It is conjectured to 
be a relic of Cromwell’s siege of Kilkenny, 
if not of still greater antiquity. 

Capt. Geo. P. Helsham, of the Kilkenny 
Fusiliers, exhibited the bail-bond exe- 
cuted in 1769 by Harry Flood, one of 
Ireland’s most famous orators and patriots, 
when required to stand his trial for killing 
James Agar, esq. of Ringwood, one of the 
Clifden family, in a duel, at the Triangle- 
field of Dunmore. The bond is for him- 
self (Henry Flood, of Farmley, in Kil- 
kenny, esq.) in 10,0007. and John Flood, 
of Flood-hall, and Charles Flood, of Bal- 
lamack, both in Kilkenny, esqs. in 5,000/7. 
each ; the successful belligerent was ac- 
cused only of manslaughter in self-defence ; 
and the testimony of the seconds, Richard 
Rothe and Gervaise Parker Bushe, esqs. 
was taken as if they had been casual spec- 
tators. 
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Mr. E. Fitzgerald made a communica- 
tion on the identification of the persons 
mentioned in the old Irish inscriptions at 
Lismore, which he attributed to the ninth 
century. Mr. Prim communicated a letter 
relative to the notorious murder of the 
Lovells, at Purcell’s Inch, in 1755. Mr. R. 
Caulfield, of Cork, communicated a com- 
mission issued by Thomas Earl of Ormonde 
and Ossory, in 1598, to John Liston, to raise 
a company of foot’ in the counties of Kil- 
kenny and Tipperary ; and an inventory 
of the goods of Edmond Romayne in 1665. 
The Rev. Samuel Hayman, B.A. commu- 
nicated a second paper on the ecclesiasti- 
cal antiquities of Youghal, comprising the 
nunnery of St. Anne’s, the Franciscan 
Priory, or South Abbey, and the Domini- 
can Priory, or North Abbey. 


THE OLD TOWN-HALL, LEOMINSTER. 

The picturesque half-timbered edifice 
which has long served as the Town-hall 
of Leominster, in Herefordshire, has 
lately been sold, for removal, to make 
way for a new and more extensive market- 
place. It was erected in 1633, by John 
Abel, an architect of some note. It was 
of timber and plaster, and adorned with 
grotesque figures, in good preservation, 
supported on twelve oak columns of the 
Tonic order, upon stone pedestals. The 
upper portion displayed a profusion of 
carving and quaint inscriptions. This fine 
old building was submitted to sale by 
auction on the 30th April, and was put 
up at 50/.; and the bidding advanced 5/. 
at a time, until the sum reached 95/., at 
which price it was knocked down to Mr. 
Francis Davis, druggist. We trust it will 
be preserved entire, as one of the few re- 
maining timber structures of old English 
design. 


OPENING OF THE GREAT TUMULUS AT 
ST. WEONARD’S, CO. HEREFORD. 

Large artificial mounds—or, as they 
are usually called, tumps—are scattered 
rather numerously along the English bor- 
der of Wales. The magnitude of some of 
these mounds is so great, that many per- 
sons have doubted their sepulchral cha- 
racter, and contended that if (which some 
also denied) they were artificial they must 
have been made for purposes of defence, 
or that they served as a sort of gigantic 
watch-towers, by which an alarm might 
be spread over the whole extent of the 
Border. One of the finest of these mounds 
is situated in the parish of St. Weonard’s, 
bout half-way between Hereford and 
Jonmouth, on the estate of Peter Rick- 
ards Mynors, esq. of Treago, in that pa- 
rish, who, having some time ago declared 
his intention to cause an opening to be 


made in the mound for the purpose of 
ascertaining its real character, carried this 
intention into effect during the Easter 
week of the present year, under the di- 
rections of Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A. 

The mound at St. Weonard’s is situated 
on the summit of a rather bold hill, in 
close proximity to the church, as is the 
case with most of these large mounds on 
the Border. This latter circumstance is 
a proof that these tumuli were at an early 
period popular objects of superstitious re- 
verence, which the earlier preachers of the 
Gospel sought to turn off to another ob- 
ject by building a church near them. The 
mound at St. Weonard’s stands less than 
a hundred yards to the south-west of the 
church. Its diameter at the base is about 
130 feet, and its height about 20 feet, tlie 
summit forming a circular platform of 
about 76 feet in diameter, commanding a 
continuous panorama of the fine country 
around, bounded by a circle of distant 
mountains, presenting the most varied 
outlines. The edge of the platform is 
planted with fir-trees, and in the centre 
stood a lofty poplar, which is said to have 
been used formerly as the village may- 
pole. For various reasons, the south- 
western side, where the mound was least 
encumbered with trees, was chosen for 
the excavation. 

This excavation was begun on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, the 10th of April, and a 
cutting, nearly nine feet wide, at an ele- 
vation of about six feet from the ground, 
and exactly fourteen feet from the summit 
of the mound, was carried towards the 
centre. The reason for carrying the cut~ 
ting no deeper was that circumstances led 
to the belief that this was the original 
level of the ground. On the afternoon of 
Thursday, when the workmen had arrived 
within fifteen feet of the centre of the 
mound, they came upon the foot of a 
heap of large stones, rudely built up one 
over another. It was then supposed that 
there was a cairn or mound of stones within 
the mound of earth; and it was thought 
advisable to clear away the earth from 
above before taking up the stones. The 
cutting was accordingly continued above 
to a little distance beyond the centre, and 
the poplar-tree was sacrificed. By Sa- 
turday evening the earth had been nearly 
all cleared away, and the stones were 
found to continue to the centre, but not 
at all in the form of a cairn. In the 
centre, however, the stones rose to a 
greater height than elsewhere, and pre- 
sented somewhat the appearance of the 
roof of a vault. On Monday, the 16th, 
the stones in the centre of the mound 
were cleared away, and within them ap- 
peared a heap of finer mould than that of 
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the rest of the motind, which consisted of 
very dry sand. This mould also was 
cleared away to the level of the cutting ; 
but no indications of a sepulchral inter- 
ment as yet presented themselves. It was 
determined next morning to sink a shaft 
in the cetitre, and this soon led to the dis- 
covery of a mass of ashes, about a foot 
and-a-half thick, and some nine or ten 
yards in didmeter, mixed with pieces of 
charcoal and fragments of burnt human 
bones. A piece of the thigh-bone, part of 
the bone of the pelvis, and a fragment of 
the shoulder-blade, were picked up here ; 
and it appeared evident that the whole of 
the ashes of the funeral pile had been 
placed here on the ground, that a small 
mound of fine earth had been raised over 
them, and upon this had been built a rude 
roof or vault of large rough stones. Asa 
somewhat similar vault, quite independent 
of that in the centre, appeared to have ex- 
isted at the spot where the workmen had 
first fallen in with the stones, it was now 
determined to clear those away, and dig 
down there also; and the result was the 
discovery of another interment of ashes, 
also mixed with human bones in a half 
calcined state. This last operation was 
performed on Wednesday, the 18th of 
April; after which the excavations were, 
for the present, discontinued. 

The manner in which the mound had 
been originally constructed was shown in 
a curious manner, by layers of different 
sorts of earth. When the small mounds 
roofed with stones had been raised over the 
deposits of ashes, a circular embankment 
was first made round the whole, ané from 
this embankment the workmen filled up 
the interior inwards to the centre. A 
little way from the outside was seen a 
dark streak, which defined with tolerable 
accutacy the form of the first embankment. 
This was earth of a different kind from 
that of the mass of the tumulus, and no 
doubt lay as it was thrown down the inner 
side of the first bank (perhaps from bas- 
kets). Other similar streaks, but not 
quite so distinctly marked, were repeated 
towards the centre; and, when the mound 
was more nearly completed, the labourers 
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had made use of a large quantity of loose 
stones, and rabble, which formed a very 
distinctly-marked layer, like a wide but 
shallow basin. 

These various discoveries are so far 
satisfactory that they leave no further room 
for doubt—first, that the mound at St, 
Weonard’s is artificial; and, secondly, that 
it is a sepulchral monument ;—and there 
is now, every reason for believing that 
this is the case with all the otlier mounds 
of the same kind on the Border. The 
antiquary and the historian are therefore 
indebted to Mr. Mynors for having set 
this question at rest. Unfortunately, no 
relics were discovered to assist in deter- 
mining the people by whom this monument 
was pret 9 It belongs, however, evi- 
dently to that class which, as they bear no 
resemblance to anything known to have 
been made subsequently to Roman times, 
and as they present no marks of a decidedly 
Roman character, have been generally 
classed together as ancient British. Per- 
haps we may consider it as covering the 
last remains of some great Border chief- 
tain of the earlier period of the Roman oc- 
cupation of Britain, 

It is worthy of being recorded that 
Roman coins have been found in the church- 
yard of St. Weonard’s, which are now in 
the possession of Mr. Mynors, on whose 
ancient and picturesque mansion in the 
valley below this mound looks down. 
Treago is an early castellated dwelling, 
probably of the fourteenth certary, if not 
a century older, with a small round tower 
at each corner, and formerly inclosing a 
little court. When its present proprietor 
fitted it up for a modern residence, it was 
necessary to make great alterations in the 
interior, but he has preserved as much as 
possible of the external appearance. Here 
the ancient family of Mynors has been 
situated since a period almost contempo- 
rary with the Conqueror, in whose train 
its founder is said to have come to this 
country ; while branches of the same fa- 
mily became owners of the manor of 
Burghill, in Hetefordshire, and of West- 
bury, in Gloucestershire.—From the Iilus- 
trated London News. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


France——On the 7th May it was an- 
nounced that M. Drouyn de 1’Huys had 
resigned the post of Minister for Foreign 
affairs. A telegraphic message was imme- 
diately despatched to London, summon- 


ing M. de Walewski to Paris as his suc- 
cessor, and his appointment appeared in 
the Moniteur of the 8th, together with that 
of M. de Persigny as ambassador to the 
British Court. By a decree dated the 
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3rd inst. M. Thouvenel, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the Ist class, and Director of 
Political affairs in the Foreign offices, is 
appointed Ambassador to the Sublime 
Porte. The principal reason for the re- 
tirement of M. Drouyn de |’ Huys is stated 
to be, that, after the departure of Lord J. 
Russell from Vienna, M. Drouyn de 
l’Huys discussed and arranged with Count 
Buol a proposition of terms of peace 
widely different from that on which the 
allied Conrts had previously agreed. This 
scheme was unhesitatingly rejected by the 
Emperor of the French and the British 
Government, and led to the retirement of 
M. Drouyn de |’Huys from office on the 
termination of his Vienna mission. 

A desperate attempt to assassinate the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon was made in the 
Champs Elysées, on the afternoon of the 
28th April. The: Emperor, accompanied 
by two of his household, Colonel Ney and 
Colonel Valabreque, in plain clothes, left 
the Palace of the Tuileries about five 
o’clock to take his usual ride in the 
Champs Elysées, and join the Empress, 
who had preceded him, and was at that 
moment in the alley Dauphine, in the 
Bois de Boulogne. His Majesty was un- 
accompanied by an escort, and was only 
followed by two grooms at some distance. 
As he approached the Barriére del’ Etoile, 
aman advanced from the pathway on the 
right, and approached to within five or six 
paces of the Emperor. He put one hand 
to his hat as if to salute his Majesty, who 
was in the act of replying to the compli- 
ment, when he drew a pistol from under- 
neath his paletot, deliberately presented it 
at the Emperor, and fired. At the same 
moment Colonel Ney, who was on the 
Emperor's right hand, but riding a very 
little to the rear, advanced his horse, when 
the assassin, supporting his pistol on his 
arm, fired a second shot. Neither shot 
took effect. The assassin was at once 
seized by two masons, and thrown by them 
on the ground. A police agent, whose 
duty it is to follow the Emperor when 
riding or driving without escort, leaped 
out of the small carriage he occupied, ran 
to the spot, and prevented him from draw- 
ing another pistol. The police agent in- 
flicted on him, in the struggle, two wounds 
with a poniard cane, and with the assist- 
ance of u sergent-de-ville succeeded in 
mastering and disarming him, but it re- 
quired all their efforts to prevent him 
from being torn to pieces by the people. 
The Emperor did not lose his presence of 
mind for an instant. When he saw the 
assassin in the hands of the people, and his 
clothes torn, he called out to spare him, 
and his words were, ‘‘ Epargnez le—ne 
le — le misérable !”’ 
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The pame of the assassin proved to be 
Giovanni Pianori, a native of Faenza in the 
Papal States. His past life had been one 
of violence and crime, and there-appeared 
little doubt that he had undertaken the 
assassination of the Emperor for a pe- 
cuniary reward, part of which he had al- 
ready received. He was tried within a 
few days by the Court of Assizes and con- 
demned to death. He appealed to the 
Court of Cassation, but, his appeal having 
been rejected, the sentence of the law was 
carried into effect on the 11th May at 
5 o’clock a.m. He refused steadfastly to 
make any disclosures, and died with the 
shout of Vive la Republique on his lips. 

The Universal Industrial Exhibition 
was opened on the 15th May by the Em- 
peror in person. The spectacle was bril- 
liant and effective. The interior of the 
building presented a gay and animated 
appearance, although the weather was 
somewhat gloomy. From the grey glass 
roof the flags of all nations and the pro- 
vinces of France were displayed, affording 
a feast of colour for the eye, closed at 
either end by the two large painted glass 
windows. The Emperor left the Tuileries 
atone o'clock. About 20 minutes past one 
o’clock theEmperor entered the grand door- 
way of the Palais de l’ Industrie, when the 
band struck up “ Partant pour la Syrie.” 
The Emperor was dressed in the uniform 
of a general of division. Their Majesties 
ascended a crimson throne, erected in the 
centre of the principal building, on either 
side of which were elegantly disposed 
seats for the members of the Imperial 
family, the Ministers of State and their 
ladies, the corps diplomatique, and civil 
and military authorities. Their Majesties 
having taken their seats, H.I.H. Prince 
Napoleon approached the throne and 
read an address in his capacity of Presi- 
dent of the Imperial Commission, which 
was briefly responded to by the Emperor. 

Their Majesties then descended from 
the throne, and, accompanied by Prince 
Napoleon and immediate suite, proceeded 
to walk round the building. A dense 
crowd of spectators greeted them with 
enthusiastic cheers as they passed. In 
less thah an hour the procession again ar- 
rived at the throne, and the imperial party 
shortly after quitted the building. 

Notwithstanding the great exertions 
which had been made to complete be- 
fore the opening the arrangements of the 
goods to be exhibited, much remained to 
be done, and 20,000 packages were still 
covered up. 

Vienna. — The Negociations. — Count 
Nesselrode has addressed a despatch, 
dated April 30, to M. de Glinka, the 
Russian representative at the Diet of 
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Frankfort, in which he justifies the course 
pursued by Russia in the conferences, 
and states that, notwithstanding the rup- 
ture on the third point, Russia regards the 
understanding agreed upon respecting the 
two first points as a useful and acquired 
result, to which the assent of both parties 
had been given, and that, as those two 
points concern particularly German inte- 
rests, this declaration, in disengaging 
those interests, ought to confirm the 
States of Germany in their determination 
to remain strangers to the struggle and to 
maintain a strict neutrality. 

Since the adjournment of the Confer- 
ences, the Austrian Cabinet has been 
engaged in endeavouring to find terms 
which may give satisfaction to both the 
belligerent parties. It appears, however, 
that those which they have suggested, the 
particulars of which have not been pub- 
lished, have been considered unsatisfactory 
by both. 

The report of the death of Prince Men- 
schikoff, mentioned in our last number, 
proves to be erroneous. The Prince is 
now at St. Petersburgh, where he has been 
received with great honour by the Em- 
peror. 

The Crimea. Siege of Sebastopol.—On 
the 25th, 26th, 27th April, the fire on both 
sides was suspended, but on the night of 
the 27th it was resumed with great energy. 
On the night between the Ist and 2nd the 
French troops, under General Pelissier, 
attacked the Russian works in front of the 
Central Bastion, consisting of a work of 
counter-approach with a double enceinte. 
They stormed it, and maintained them- 
selves there under a very heavy fire. “Eight 
small mortars and about 200 prisoners 
were taken. The enemy suffered conside- 
rably. On the 2nd, at four p.m., the 
enemy made a sortie to attempt to retake 
the work. The troops of the Guard at- 
tacked the Russians atthe point of the 
bayonet, routed them, and drove them 
back into the town. The enemy’s artil- 
lery protected the departure and the 
retreat of the sortie by a very violent can- 
nonade, which was replied to by the bat- 
teries of the Allies. 

On the night of May 2, the French 
having taken up a position before the 
Quarantine Bastion, attacked the advanced 
works of the Russians, and carried them 
at the point of the bayonet. In this 
attack the French took 12 mortars from 
the enemy. The Engineers immediately 
occupied the ground, and began to carry 
on the flying sap. At daybreak they had 
succeeded in establishing themselves in 
the conquered works. On the night of 
May 3, the Russians made a general sortie, 
With the object of retaking the lost ground. 
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After a sanguinary combat, they were dri- 
ven back into the place. On the morning 
of the 4th the Russians had neither a man 
nor a gun outside the regular enclosure of 
the place. 

On the 3rd of May, a division of the 
Allied Fleets, under Admirals Bruat and 
Lyons, having on board 8000 French and 
5000 English troops under the command 
of Sir G. Brown, left Kamiesch Bay and 
proceeded until off Kertch. Immediately 
on their reaching that point, a message of 
recall from Gen. Canrobert overtook the 
expedition, which returned to Kamiesch 
to the great dissatisfaction of all who were 
engaged in it. 

On the 9th of May, Gen. La Marmora 
with 4000 of the Piedmontese contingent 
arrived at Balaklava, and about the same 
time the greater part of the French reserve 
from Constantinople, nearly 50,000 strong, 
joined the troops before Sebastopol. 

On the 16th May, General Canrobert 
resigned the chief command of the French 
forces in the following despatch :— 

‘* Crimea, May 16, 10 a.m. 

‘¢ My shattered health no longer allow- 
ing me to continue in the chief command, 
my duty towards my Sovereign and my 
country compels me to ask you to trans- 
fer the command to General Pelissier, 
a skilful aud experienced leader. The 
army which I leave him is intact, hardened 
to war, full of ardour and confidence. I 
beseech the Emperor to leave me a 
soldier’s place (place de combatant) as 
commander of a simple division.’’ 

The Minister of War replied as follows :— 

‘* Paris, May 16, 11 p.m. 

“The Emperor accepts your resigna- 
tion. He regrets that your health has 
suffered ; he congratulates you upon the 
sentiment which makes you ask to remain 
with the army, where you shall have the 
command, not of a division, but of the 
corps of General Pelissier. Deliver over 
the chief command to that General.”’ 

Gen. Pelissier is senior to Gen. Can- 
robert, and one of the most distinguished 
of the French African Generals, He 
succeeds to the command of an army 
more than 100,000 strong, and, with its 
allies, numbering not less than 220,000. 
During- the early part of the month of 
May, continual sorties were made by the 
Russians without success or material 
result. 

In the night between the 22d and 23d 
the French attacked the works of a large 
place d’armes which the Russians had 
formed, between the central bastion and 
the sea, for the purpose of assembling large 
forces for sorties. The combat lasted 
nearly the whole of the night, and the 
French remained —- of half the 
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works. Ou the next night they attacked 
and carried the remainder. The Russian 


loss is said to amount to 5,000 or 6,000 
men. On the 25th, a successful move- 
ment was made across the Tchernaya, 
when the Russian troops retired to the 
mountains. 

The following telegraphic despatch 
from Lord Raglan was received at the 
War-office on the morning of the 28th :— 

‘* Crimea, May 27. 

“ We are masters of the Sea of Azoff 
without a casualty. The troops landed 
at Kertch on her Majesty’s birthday 
(May 24), and the enemy fied, blowing 
up their fortifications on both sides of 
the straits, and destroying their steamers ; 
some vessels and 50 guns have fallen 
into the hands of the allies.’’ 

A more recent despatch gives the 
number of ships taken as thirty, and 
thirty destroyed by the enemy to pre- 
vent their falling into the hands of the 
allies. Great quantities of provisions also 
were taken or destroyed. 

The Camp Railway, which is now com- 
plete, has been of the greatest service to 
the allies. The line commences from both 
sides of the Harbour of Balaklava, and 
proceeds direct up the valley to Kadikoi, 
and through the French camp to the 
Flagstaff at the top of the plateau, about 
half a mile from head quarters. The line 
then diverges to the north, and proceeds 
direct to the Woronzoff road, about seven 
miles from Balaklava. There is also a 
branch about one mile long, to accommo- 
date the third and fourth divisions and 
left siege train. The railway daily takes 
up about 112 tons supply of provisions 
and fuel to the front, as well as enormous 
quantities of shell and shot, small arms, 
guns, platforms, huts, &c. The railway 
was commenced on the 8th February by 
the navvies ; it conveyed commissariat 
stores to Kadikoi on the 23rd ; and on the 
26th of March it conveyed shot and shell 
to the summit at head-quarters, four miles 
and a half from Balaklava. 

Turkey.—Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
has been on a visit to the Crimea, and his 
absence appears to have been the signal 
for a ministerial crisis. Mehemet Ali, 
brother-in-law to the Sultan, was recalled, 
against the will of Reschid Pasha. The 
latter resigned, and Mehemet Ali was 
made Grand Vizier in his stead. Fuad 
Effendi has been appointed Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Russia.—An imperial ukase declares 
the governments of St. Petersburgh, 
Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia, under 
martial law. On the 2ist April the 
cannon of the fortress announced to the 
inhabitants of St. Petersburgh that the 
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navigation of the Neva was open. A 
decree of the Russian Government, dated 
the 3d ult., orders the service of the light- 
houses, which had been re-established in 
the Gulfs of Finland, Bothnia, and Riga, 
after the departure of the allied fleets and 
the raising of the blockade, to be again 
suspended. The buoys in the Wiborg 
Straits will also be removed. At Cron- 
stadt the boom of last year has been re- 
placed, and Jacobi’s infernal machines 
again resorted to. Telegraphic despatches 
from Sebastopol arrive now at St. Peters- 
burgh three days earlier than formerly, 
and a direct electric line is now carried to 
Kiew. 

Private letters from St. Petersburgh 
confirm the reports of the insurrection of 
the peasants in the Ukraine, and state, 
that it had already extended to the 
governments of Pultawa, Tchernigoff, 
and Kharkoff. The names of twenty 
landed proprietors whom the maddened 
mujiks have destroyed, together with 
their wives and children, have reached 
St. Petersburgh. M. Poletien, one of 
the richest proprietors in the govern- 
ment of Tchernigoff, was burnt alive in 
his country house at Beletz. 

The Ballic Fleets —Admiral Dundas, 
with thirteen screw ships-of-the-line, five 
steam frigates, and two steam gunboats, 
left Kiel harbour ‘on the morning of the 
3d of May. The entrance to the Gulf of 
Finland is blockaded from Hango Udde 
to Dagerort. 

Denmark.—The ex-Ministers who have 
been impeached and are to appear before 
the High Court of Justice on the 4th June 
are six in number :—M. CErsted, President 
of the Council; M. de Tillich, Minister of 
the Interior ; Gen. de Hansen, War; M. 
Bluhme, Foreign Affairs; Adm. Steen- 
Bille, Marine ; and M. de Scheel, Justice. 
They are accused of ordering measures in- 
volving the expenditure of the public 
funds without obtaining the authority of 
the Diet. The High Court of Justice 
consists of 16 judges, namely :—8 mem- 
bers of the Volksthing and 8 of the 
Supreme Tribunal. 

Spain.—May 23. An ex-Carlist chief 
who had entered the Queen’s service after 
the convention of Bergau has deserted 
from Saragossa with 60 men of the garri- 
son. Troops of the line and militia have 
been sent in pursuit. 

Naples.—An eruption of Vesuvius on 
a very large scale commenced on the Ist 
of May, and has continued during the 
greater part of the month. The eruption 
had been for some time expected. The 
wells at Resina had been dried up. More 
than once since 1850, the mountain has 
thundered and smoked, and in the begin- 
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ning of the year a portion of the crater 


fell in. On the morning of the Ist of 
May there were a thousand reports as of 
cannon, and then was thrown up a dis- 
charge of red-hot stones. Two new craters 
opened near the foot of the Somma, be- 
tween that mountain and the great cone. 
On the 10th the lava had advanced ten 
miles from its source, and had done terrible 
damage. The houses on the borders of 
the village of Massa di Somme had fallen, a 
small chapel was swallowed up, and agentle- 
man’s villa, and a great extent of vineyard 
and garden ground. On the other side of 
the great lava bed another stream was 
branching off to San Sebastiano. At one 
point the lava had formed a magnificent 
cascade, which was visited by all the 
Neapolitans, including the king and royal 
family. The latest accounts which we 
have seen report the eruption at an end. 
India,—A treaty was signed with Hyder 
Khan at Peshawur on the 30th March by 
Mr. Lawrence, containing three articles : 
“1, Perpetual peace between Dost Maho- 
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med and the English. 2. The English to 
respect the territories of Dost Mahomed. 
3. Dost Mahomed to recognise the terri- 
tories of the East India Company.’’ 

China.—The Imperialists have re-occu- 
pied Shanghai, the rebels having evacu- 
ated it. At Canton the Imperialists have 
gained a victory over a large rebel fleet, 
and the river traffic was again open to 
native craft. The imsurgents have been 
driven from their head-quarters near 
Whampoa, the greater part of their fleet 
taken or destroyed, the town of Sanchow 
burnt, and the Blenheim Fort re-captured. 
Between 100 and 200 prisoners were made 
by the Imperialists. 

Japan 22nd Feb.—The Island of Niphon 
was visited on the 23rd of December with 
a most severe earthquake, whereby the 
towns of Ohosaca and Simoda were de- 
stroyed, and Jeddo much injured. The 
Russian frigate Diana, which was at Japan 
with Admiral Pontiatin, on a diplomatic 
mission, was totally wrecked, but all 
hands saved. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


May 18. The parade in front of the 
Horse Guards having been prepared in 
order that her Majesty might personally 
present the Crimean Medal to such of the 
officers and men returned from the East 
as could be assembled for the occasion, the 
ceremony took place this morning. Her 
Majesty and Prince Albert arrived at éleven 
o'clock, and proceeded to a platform erected 
for the purpose. The Life Guards, Blues, 
and Carabineers, were drawn up on the 
left, and the Foot Guards in a line facing 
the Royal station. A number of young 
soldiers from various depéts took up a 
position to witness the ceremony. After 
her Majesty and the Royal party had 
taken their places the distribution com- 
menced. The officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and privates, and the naval officers, 
seamen, and marines, marched past the 
platform, and her Majesty handed the 
medals, each recipient saluting. There 
appeared to be about 500, and amongst 
them a number of wounded. Two officers 
who were drawn in Bath chairs received 
particular notice. The bands played ap- 
propriate airs as each branch of the service 
presented itself. At the conclusion of the 
ceremony the cavalry and infantry paraded, 
and, after giving three hearty cheers, 
moved off the ground. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge and Earl of Cardigan were most 
warmly received. 

About seven years ago, Sir Samuel 


Morton Peto built, at his own expense, a 
large chapel in Bloomsbury, for the Bap- 
tist denomination, capable of holding from 
1,500 to 2,000 persons, at an expense of 
12,0007. The sole condition which he 
imposed upon the congregation was that 
they should repay, at their convenience, 
one-third of the expense, which he, on his 
part, undertook should be laid out in 
opening another chapel in some other part 
of the town. The experiment proved emi- 
nently successful, and the congregation 
having some time ago discharged the 
burden laid upon the chapel, Sir Samuel 
Peto purchased the building known as the 
Diorama, in Regent’s Park, which, at an 
expense (including the purchase of the 
property) of 18,0002. he has fitted up so as 
to render its interior one of the most 
splendid chapels connected with the Dis- 
senting interest in the kingdom. The ar- 
chitect employed has been Mr. John 
Thomas, of Paddington, and the style he 
has adopted is the Byzantine (see en- 
gravings in the Builder of the 5th May). 

At Lowestoft a new Fish-market, erected 
on the north pier of the outer harbour, 
was opened on the Ist of May. It is 350 
feet in length, provided with pumps and 
every convenience, the fish being loaded 
into railway trucks alongside. About 130 
lasts of herrings (13,000 to a last, fisher- 
man’s tale) were delivered from 43 boats 
on the first day. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


April 25. Cornelius Kortright, esq. to be 
President and Senior Member of the Executive 
Council of the Virgin Islands. 

April 28. The Right Hon. Francis Graham 
Moon, of Portman-square, Lord Mayor of the 
city of London, created a Baronet. 

‘ay1. Lord John Russell sworn one of 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State.— 
Knighted, Henry Muggeridge, esq. and Charles 
Decimus Crosley, esq. Sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex. 

May 2. James Hudson, esq. C.B., Envoy to 
the King of Sardinia, to be Knight Commander 
of the Bath, of the Civil Division.—Viscount 
Doneraile elected a Representative Peer of 
Treland. 

May 3. Charles Henry Darling, esq. Admi- 
nistrator of the Government of Newfoundland, 
to be Governor and Commander-in-chief of 
that island and its dependencies. 

May 10. The Rev. John Wills Weeks, D.D. 
to be Bishop of Sierra Leone. 

May 14. Howard Maillard Clifton, esq. M.D. 
to be a Member of the Council of the Island of 
Saint Christopher; John James Hughes, esq. 
to be a Member of the Council of the Island of 
Saint Vincent; and Col. Henry Keene Bloom- 
field to be a Member of the Executive Council 
of New South Wales. 

May 15. ‘The Island of Labuan and its de- 
pendencies to be a Bishop’s See and Diocess, 
to be called the Bishopric of Labuan, and the 
Rev. Francis Thomas M‘Dougail, D.C.L. to be 
Bishop of the said see.—Lord Raglan, G.C.B. 
and Vice-Adm. J. W. D. Dandas, C.B. to accept 
= Imperial Order of the Medjidie of the First 

ass. 

May 17. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Join Fox Burgoyne, 
G.C.B., Lieut.-Gen. Sir Geo. Brown, K.C.B., 
and Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, G.C.B., 
to accept the Imperial Order of the Medjidie 
of the First Class. 

May 18. Henry James Meller, esq. to be 
Resident Magistrate for the county of D’Urban, 
in the district of Natal, in South Africa. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Ayrshire.—Sir James Fergusson, Bart. 
Cork Co.—Kichard Deasy, esq. 
Renfrewsh.—Sir Mich}. R. Shaw Stewart, Bt. 


BIRTHS. 


y+ 6. At Whitmore rectory, Staff. Mrs. 
C. H. Mainwaring, a son.—18. In Hamilton 
place, the Marchioness of Stafford, a dau.—— 
At Southsea, the wife of Lieut. T. Bridgman 
Lethbridge, a dau. —— At Stoke Hamond, 
Bucks, Lady Julia Bonwens, a dau.—20. In 
Pont st. Belgrave sq. the wile of the Rev. Fitz- 
herbert A. Marriott, a dau.——At Bickleigh 
rectory, the wife of the Rev. Robert Baker 
Carew, a dau.——-22. At Hythe, Kent, Mrs. 
Fewtrell Wylde, ason and heir.——24. At Chel- 
tenham, Lady Hope, a dau.——25. At Weaver- 
ing, Maidstone, Lady North, a son.——26. At 
Kemberton rectory, Shropshire, Mrs. George 
Whitmore, a son.——At Portsmouth, the wife of 
Lieut. J. F. Tottenham, K.N. a son.——28. In 
Eaton pl. the Countess of Enniskillen, a dau. 
-—In Eaton sq. Lady Gilbert Kennedy, a dau. 
——The Hon. Mrs. Caulfield Pratt, a son.—— 
29. At Portledge house, North Devon, the wife 
— J. Curteis, esq. late Capt. 37th Regt. 
a dau, 


May. At Mereworth castle, Viscountess 
Falmouth, a dau.——At Rufford hall, Lady Ara- 
bella Hesketh, adau.——In Eaton pl. the Hon. 
Mrs. Brand, a son.——At Paris, the wife of 
Fred. Peere Williams Freeman, esq. a son.—— 
2. In Chester pl. the wife of Osgood Hanbury, 


jun. esq. ason.——3. At W ands, Reigate, 


the wife of Philip Hanbury, esq. a son.——5. At 
Pau, the wife of George Baker Forster, esq. of 
Seaton Delaval, a dau.——6. At Aldercar hall, 
Derbysh. the wife of Charles Scott Jessop, esq. 
a dau.—-7. At Norbiton, Surrey, the wife of 
Sir Edward Walker, a dau. ——9. At Kensing- 
ton, the Hon. Charles E. Petre, a dau.—1i. In 
Upper Harley st. Lady Caroline Garnier, a dau. 
——At Woolwich, Mrs. Wm. Edward Buller, a 
dau.—12. In Great Stanhope st. Lady Cre- 
morne, a son.—-~-14. The wife of Capt. Powys, 
9th Lancers, a son.——At Ayot St. Lawrence, 
Lady Emily Cavendish, a son.——15. In Eaton 
place South, the Hon. Mrs. George Denman, a 
dau.——At Bury St. Edmund’s, the wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Donaldson, a dau. —16. In Chester 
sq. the wife of Henry Ley, esq. a son.——At 
Withcote hall, Leic. the wife of Francis Leslie 
Pym, esq. a son.——At the deanery, Peter- 
borough, Mrs. Saunders, a dau.——At Samp- 
ford hall, Mrs. Myles Formby, a son and heir. 
—17. At Skipton grange, Yorksh. the wife 
of Robt. D. Oxley, esq. a son.——At Hargrave, 
co. Northampton, the wife of John Lake Baker, 
esq. a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 19, 1854. At Adelaide, George-Wright, 
fourth son of Major Hawkes, to Edith-Jane- 
Stewart, only dau. of John Bayley, esq. nephew 
of the late Sir John Bayley, Bart. 

Feb. 19. At Roorkee, Lieut. Edgar Gibson 
Clark, 2ist Bengal N. I. son of Matthew Clark, 
esq. of Hanover terr. Regent’s park, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the late Major Neville A. 
Parker, 58th Bengal Nat. Inf. 

March7. At Gya, George T. Chesney, esq. 
Bengal Eng. to Annie-Louisa, eldest dau. of 
the late George Palmer, esq. of Purneah. 

8. At Lahore, East Indies, the Rev. Charles 
Sloggett, Chaplain of Simla, to Mary, dau. of 
#Eneas Cannon, M.D. of Cheltenham.——At 
Jerusalem, the Rev. R. G. Brown, Missionary 
at Alexandria, to Susanna-Frances, third dau. 
of Robert Crawford, esq. of Bath. 

April 3. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Fred. 
Mansell St. Amour, esq. of Ostend, to Maria, 
only dau. of the late William Turner, esq. Dep.- 
Lieut. of Oxfordshire. 

10. At St. Margaret’s Westminster, Frederick, 
eldest son of F. Cowper, esq. of Carleton hall, 
Cumb. to Mary, dau. of the late Thos. Rooke, 
esq. of Wandsworth.——At Whitney, Heref. 
the Rev. Charles AmpAlett, of Four Ashes, 
Staff. younger son of the late Thomas Dunne, 
—. of Bircher hall, Heref. to Lucy-Beatrice, 
fifth dau. of the late Tomkyns Dew, esq. of 
Whitney court. 

ll. At Egyhayasfiiln, Hungary, Gustavus 
Fred. Brown, esq. son of Col. Gustavus Brown, 
C.B. late 95th Regt. to the Countess Alexan- 
drina, eldest dau. of Count Festitics. —— At 
Westmill, Herts, William Lyon, esq. fourth 
son of the Rey. J. R. Lyon, Rector of Pulford, 
Cheshire, to Jane, eldest dau. of Chas. Soames, 
esq. of Coles. ——At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
Walter Glennie Smith, esq. of Fiume, son of 
William Edward Smith, esq. of Tonbridge, to 
Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of Rev. J. D. Glennie. 
—At Manningtree, the Rev. Charles Welland 
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Ross, Curate of Great Bromley, to Susan-Anne- 
Russel, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Henry 
Norman. 

12, At Dinnington, Northumberland, O. 
Bryen Bellingham Woolsey, esq. Capt. Royal 
Art. second son of the late John Woolsey, esq. 
of Milesdown, co. Louth, to Anna, eldest dau. 
of Sir John Walsham, of Knill court, co. Here- 
ford. ——At Manchester, the Rev. Charles Fred. 
Gore, B.A. Curate of Hampstead, Middx. only 
son of Fred. Robert Gore, esq. of London, to 
Susan-Jane, only dau. of the Rev. N. Germon, 
M.A. Highmaster of Manchester School.—— At 
Upper Edmonton, the Rev. G. A. Holdsworth, 
M.A. eldest son of the late George Holdsworth, 
esq. of Wakefield, to Fanny, youngest dau. of 
Mr. William Tyrell.——The Rev. V. B. John- 
stone, Curate of Hurstmonceux, Sussex, only 
surviving son of C. P. Johnstone, esq. formerly 
of Newbold manor, Staff. to" Louisa, youngest 
dau. of the late Jonathan Scarth, of the Flash, 
near Shrewsbury.——At Cottisford, Oxf. F.F.C. 
Hamilton, esq. Comm. R.N. son of Col. Hamil- 
ton, late of Scots Fusilier Guards, to Laura, 
youngest dau. of J. B. Parry, esq. Q.C.——At 
St. George’s Hanover sq. William Grey Pitt, 
esq. late 11th Hussars, to Fanny, widow of the 
Rev. Willoughby Burrell, and second dau. of 
late Wm. Jones Burdett, esq. of Stowey house, 
Som.——At St. George's Hanover sq. Henry 
Calley, esq. of mag ty ory and Overtown, 
Wilts, late Major 19th Regt. to Frances-Eliza- 
beth, only child of Charles Bowyer, esq. of Far- 
leigh house, Hants.——Robert Follett Synge, 
esq. Capt. 67th Regt. eldest son of the Rev. 
Robert Synge, of Walwyn’s castle, co. Pemb. 
to Catherine-Weddle-Boyd, youngest dau. of 
David Miller, esq. of Kircudbright.——At Ink- 
berrow, Worc. the Rev. John Benjamin Riky, 
second son of late Benj. Riky, esq. of Dublin, 
and Ballynoe house, co. Carlow, to Eliza- 
Frances, only dau. of the Rev. George Robert 
Gray, Rector of Inkberrow.—~Henry Tyrwhitt 
Frend, of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, 
to Marianne, only dau. of the late George Vish- 
bourne, esq. 

14, At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Rev. 
William Crowther, to Susannah, third dau. of 
John Bendyshe, esq. of Barrington hall, Camb. 
—At hampton, Henry Leslie Hunt esq. 
Lieut. R. Wilts Militia, and late of 67th Regt. 
to Anne-Caroline, second dau. of late John S. 
Hulbert, esq. of Stakes hill lodge, Hants. 

16. At Funtington, Sussex, Francis William 
Hastings, esq. Capt. R. Art. third son of the late 
Sir Charles Hastings, K.C.H.to Emma-Sophia, 
third dau. of Henry Lawes Long, esq. of Hamp- 
ton lodge, Surrey, and the Lady Catherine Long. 

17. At Clifton, the Rev. Henry F. Huet, M.A. 
of Oxford, to Eliza-C.-Guest-Scale, dau. of the 
late Edw. Hutchins, esq. of Clifton, and niece 
of the late Sir John Guest, Bart. ——At All 
Saints, Ennismore place, the Earl of Munster 
to Wilhelmina, eldest dau. of the late Hon. John 
Kennedy Erskine, uncle of the Marquess of 
Ailsa, and Lady Augusta Gordon Hallyburton ; 
also, Hay Wemyss, esq. of Wemyss and Torni, 
Fifeshire, only surviving son of the late Adm. 
Wemyss, to Millicent-Ann-Mary, sister of the 
above.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. Edward 
Dixon, esq. only son of the late Edward Dixon, 
esq. of Dudley, to Eliza-Maria, widow of Geo. 
P. O'Malley, esq. Capt. 88th Regt. only dau, 
of the late John Gray, esq. of Whamlands, 
Northumb. and Trefview hall, Flintshire. —— 
At Eastrington, the Rev. Jas. Battersby, M.A. 
to Julia-Marian, eldest dau. of H. J. Raines, 
esq. M.D. of Newport, near Howden.——At 
= Hy Crucis, co. Glouc. the Rev. Frederic 
Bulley, D.D. President of Magdalene college, 
Oxford, to Margaret, second dau. of the Rev. 
E. A. Daubeny, Vicar of Ampney Crucis.-——At 
Great Baddow, Essex, Henry Hare, esq. M.D. 
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to Eliza-Emma, youngest dau. of the late Thos. 
King, esq. of Edmonton.—At Dublin, the 

v. Isaac Brock, of Queen’s college, Oxford, 
eldest son of the Rev. William Brock, Rector 
of Bishop’s Waltham, Hants, to Ruby-Roberta, 
eldest dau. of T. C. Butler, esq. of Roseville, 
co. Carlow.——At St. Margaret’s Westminster, 
the Hon. and Rev. Arthur Gascoigne Douglas, 
Rector of St. Olave’s Southwark, son of the Earl 
of Morton, to Anna-Maria-Harriett, youngest 
dau. of Richard Richards, esq. of Caervnwch, 
Merionethsh. and Park cresc. Portland pl.—— 
At Welchpool, Edward Horner, esq. of Dulwich 
common, to Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
Robert Wilding, esq. ——At St. Mary’s Bryan- 
ston sq. the Count de Lalaing, to Julia-Anna- 
Maria, eldest dau. of the late T. Gowan Vibart, 
esq. H.E.1.C. Civil Service. ——At ——- 
Major Josiah Smith, Madras Army, to Mary- 
Harriet, eldest dau. of the late John Stanley, 
esq. of Newport, Shropshire.——At Whitby, 
Sir William Ridley Charles Cooke, Bart. of 
Wheatley, to Harriet-Eloise, only dau. of Jate 
Rev. Jonathan Trebeck, of Melbourne, Camb. 
—At Brighton, Walter King Fooks, esq. of 
Bengal Art. to Emma-Fanny, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. Cecil Greene, Rector of New Fish- 
bourne, Sussex.——At Llanbadarnvawr, the 
Rev. Thomas Whitney, of Almondbury, Hud- 
dersfield, to Anne-Jane, eldest dau. of the late 
James Morice, esq. of Wallog, ene 
—aAt St. Paul’s Herne hill, the Rev. J. J. Day, 
Curate of St. Matthew’s Denmark hill, to Ann 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Stone, M.D. and 
niece of William Stone, esq. of Dulwich-hill. 
——At Paddington, Samuel-Thomas, second 
son of Geo. Baker, esq. of Prince’s gate, Hyde 

ark, to Wilhelmina-Emma, second dau. of 
seorge Burnand, esq. of Sussex square.——At 
Leyton, the Rev. William Spence Hemming, 
M.A. Rector of Bayne, Essex, to Emma-Cope- 
land, eldest dau. of late Sam. Jas. Capper, esq. 

18. At Stonehouse, Devon, Henry Nosworthy, 
of the Admiralty, Somerset House, son of the 
late Capt. Henry Nosworthy,92nd Highlanders, 
to Harriet-Mary-Louisa, dau. of the late Capt. 
Churchill, R.M.—Thomas Wilson Crawhali, 
esq. of Alston, Cumberland, eldest son of Isaac 
Crawhall, esq. of Bradley hall, Newcastle, to 
Fanny-Portmore, younger dau. of Francis F. 
Fothergill, esq. of Cambridge st. Hyde park. 
— At Kensington, the Rev. John E. Scott 
Moncrieff, to Arabella-Sarah, only survivin 
child of the late J. J. M. Morgan, esq. 63r 
Bengal Nat. Inf.——At Chipstead, Surrey, the 
Rev. J. Cecil Wynter, Rector of Gatton, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of John Cattley, esy. Shabden 

k.——At Woodchurch, Cheshire, the Rev. 
hilip R. Rodin, of Barnston, Chesh. to Catha- 
rine-Frances, dau. of late John Lea Edwards, 
esy. of D’Arcy Hey, Yorksh.——At Whatfield, 
Suffolk, Major Strickland, of Douro, Canada 
West, and Reydon hall, Suffolk, to Katharine, 
youngest dau. of the late ‘1homas Rackham, 
esq. of Aylsham.—At Hamburgh, the Rev. 
Dr. A. Stern, Chief Rabbi of Hamburgh, to 
Jeanette, second dau. of the Rev. Dr. N. Adler, 
Chief Rabbi of Great Britain. ——At St. Mary’s 
Tothill fields, the Rev. William Beck, M.A. to 
Louise, eldest dau. of Charles Godfrey, esq. of 
Vincent sq.—At Cheltenham, William Corn- 
wallis re esq. Madras Army, third son of 
the late W.E. Phillips, esq. Governor of Penang, 
to Mary-Bruére, second dau. of George Tod, 
esq. — Civil Servy.——At Whitby, the Rev. 
James Skinner, son of William Skinner, esq. 
J.P. of Stockton, to Georgiana, third dau, of 
Gideon Smales, esq. 

19. At Knightsbridge, Capt. Lionel S. W. 
Dawson-Damer, only son of the Hon. George 
Lionel Dawson-Damer, to the Hon. Harriet 
Lydia Montagu, second dau. of Major-General 
Lord Rokeby ; also, Francis Sutton, Capt. Royal 
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Horse Guards, third son of Sir Richard Sutton, 
Bart. to Evelyn-Mary-Stuart, third dau. of the 
Hon. G.L.D.Damer.——At Cheltenham, Lieut.- 
Col. Mon Watts, Madras Art. second son 
of the late J. N. Watts, esq. of Hawksdale hall, 
Cumb. to Catharine-Jane, youngest dau. of the 
late John Bird, esq. Madras Civil Serv.——At 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, Fitzjames Stephen, esq. 
barrister-at-law, eldest son of the Right Hon. 
Sir James Stephen, K.C.B. to Mary-Richenda, 
dau. of the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, Vicar of 
Harrow.——At Wethersfield, Essex, the Rev. 
William Marsh, Vicar of Wethersfield, son of 
W.C. Marsh, esq. of Gaynes park, Essex, to 
Emily-Mary, second dau. of Thos. White, esq. 
—At East Woodhay, Hants, the Rev. William 
Eycott Martin, younger son of Richard Martin, 
esq. of Parkfields, Whitminster, to Sarah- 
Jemima, dau. of the Rev. Douglas Hodgson, 
Rector of the parish.——At St. John’s Notting 
hill, the Rev. Edmund.Haill, Rector of Myland, 
Colchester, to Katharine-Mary, only surviving 
child of John Maddison, yo Fotherby, Linc. 
——At Cheltenham, Geo. Smythe, esq. Comm. 
R.N.son of the late John Groome Smythe, esq. 
of Hilton, Salop, to Georgiana, second dau. of 
James Allardyce, esq. M.D.——At St.Stephen’s 
by Launceston, the Rev. George ‘T’. Kingdon, 
Rector of Pyworthy, Devon, to Anne, youngest 
dau. of Henry Badcock, esq.——At Leaming- 
ton, John Francis Ward, esq. eldest son of the 
Dean of Lincoln, to Charlotte-Elizabeth, second 
dau. of Capt. George Baker, R.N.——At New 
Brentford, Allan Douglas Mackay, esq. B.A. of 
Worcester coll. Oxford, to Marian, youngest 
dau. of George Cooper, esq. J.P.——At Roe- 
hampton, William-Dickason, eldest son of Sir 
William Clay, Bart. to Mariana-Emily, eldest 
dau. of Leo Schuster, esq.——At Oxendon, 
Northampt. the Rev. W. Morris Mousley, only 
son of the Rev. W. Mousley, Vicar of Cold 
Ashby, to Elizabeth-Sarah, elder dau. of Geo. 
Harrison, esq. 

21. At Stratford, Essex, Charles, youngest 
son of Thomas Venables, esq. of East Ham, to 
Janet, only dau. of John E. Bromley, esq. of 
Stratford green.——At All Souls’ Langham pl. 
the Rev. Nathaniel Heywood, son of Richard 
Heywood. esq. of Bath, to Frances-Sarah, 
youngest dau. of the late Henry Usborne, esq. 
of Branches park, Suffolk.——At Newington, 
Oxf. the Rev. Henry Pennant Cooke, Rector of 
Nuneham gm to Janetta, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. James Baker, Chancellor of 
Durham, and Rector of Nuneham Courtney. 

23. At Paris, Lieut.-Col. W. D. P. Patton, 
74th Highlanders, eldest son of Thos. Patton, 

. of Bishop’s Hull and Stoke court, Som. to 
Julia, only dau. of Sir Howard Elphinstone, 


Bart. 

24. At Welton, Northampt. Robert-Arthur- 
Walter-Charles, youngest son of the Hon. 
Andrew Godfre uart, of Crevenagh house, 
co. Tyrone, and grandson of the first Earl of 
Castlestuart, to Louisa-Frances, third dau. of 
Edmund Singer Burton, esq.——At Knares- 
borough, the Rev. Travers M‘Intire, to Sarah- 
Anne, eldest surviving dau. of the late Rey. 
Aaron Manby, Vicar of Nidd.——At Swanage, 
Dorset, the Rev. Robert Leach Bartlett, Curate 
of Durweston and Bryanstone, youngest son 
of the Rev. T. O. Bartlett, late Rector of Swan- 
age, to Christiana, only child of the late Joseph 
Adams, esq. surg. E.1.C.——At Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, Alfred Strugnell, esq. B.A. of Queen’s 
college, Cambridge, to Elizabeth, only dau. of 
Jacob Thomas, ~ of ——- rise Surrey, 
—At Sandford, William D. Braginton, esq. 
of Bidna, Northam, to Louisa, youngest dau. 
of the late J.S. Ley, esq. of Durrant house, near 
Bideford. ——At St.John’s Paddington, Francis 
Day Lockwood, esq. of St. John’s wood, to 
Louisa, youngest dau. of John Sturges, esq. of 


Connaught sq. ——At St. Antholin’s, Watling st. 
the Rev. J. M. Barrett, Curate of Willingale, 
Essex, to Charlotte-Mary, eldest dau. of Henry 
Blenkarne, esq. of Dowgate hill. - 

25. At Southampton, the Rev. A. C. Irvine, 
Incumbent of Longfleet, Dorset, to Frances- 
Octavia, youngest dau. of J. R.- Keele, esq. of 
Southampton.—-—At Malmesbury, Geo. Miller, 
esq. of Westbury-on-Trym, Glouc, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of Thomas Luce, esq. M.P.—— 
At Hampstead, Augustus-Hullock, son of the 
late George Morant, esq. of Wimpole st. and 
Hendon, to Christiana-Jane, younger dau. of 
Alex. Howden, esq. of St. John’s wood park, 
—At Hackney, Joseph, eldest son of Joseph 
Hames, esq. of Rotherby hall, Leic. to Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of John Cumberland, esq. of 
Tufnell park, Holloway.— At St. Mark’s Ken- 
nington, the Rev. C. H. Gaye, Rector of St. 
Martin’s, Ipswich, to Elizabeth, youngest dau, 
of Thomas Shuttleworth, esq.— At St.James’s 
Westbourne terrace, George Leslie, esq. Capt. 
R. Art. to Albina-Jane, third dau. of the late 
James Shaw, esq. Judge at Calcutta. 

26. At Knightsbridge, the Hon. Charles 
Spring Rice, second son of Lord Monteagle, 
to Elizabeth-Margaret, eldest dau. of William 
Marshall, esq. M.P.——At Oxford, Edward, son 
of James Hoskins, esq. of Gosport, to Ellen- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John Richard Carr, 
esq.——At Oxford, the Rey. Arthur Adolphus 
Fanshawe, to Sarah, youngest dau. of John 
Parsons, esq. of the Old Bank, Oxford.—aAt 
Tunbridge Wells, Charles Sterrey, esq. Royal 
Mint, to Sarah-Maria, second dau. of the late 
Rev. Samuel Carr, Vicar of St. Peter’s, Col- 
chester.——At Bath, the Rev. Thomas Dealtry, 
M.A. only son of the Bishop of Madras, to 
Harriett, dau. of the late John Wing, esq. of 
Wisbech.——At Clifton, Thomas Lane Coulson, 
esq. of Clifton, to Elizabeth, widow of Charles 
Julius Bergeur, esq. and dau. of the late J. 
Cave, esq. of Brentry, Glouc.——At Old Shore- 
ham, Sussex, George, eldest son of Geo. Orme, 
esq. of Worthing, to Emma, second dau. of 
Harry Colvill Bridger, esq. Buckenham house. 
——At Didsbury, the Rev. George Langton 
Beckwith, son of the late Rev. H. A. Beckwith, 
Vicar of Collingham, Yorkshire, to Eliza, third 
dau. of late Joseph HKirley, esq.—At Gresford, 
Denb. the Rev. 3 Mules, Fellow of Exeter 
college, Oxford, and Chaplain to the Duke of 
Rutland, Belvoir castle, to Annie, third dau. 
of the late Wm. Egerton, esq. of Gresford lodge. 
——aAt Thornhill, Yorksh. William Lipscomb, 
esq. of Lees honse, to Laura- Helen, eldest dau. 
of the late William Stansfeld, esq. of the Manor 
house, nr. Wakefield.——At Plymouth, Comm. 
William L. Partridge, R.N. sixth son of H. Y. 
Partridge, esq. of Hockham hall, Norfolk, to 
Helena, fourth dau. of the late Joseph Lindon, 
esq.——At St. John’s Hampstead, the Rev. Dr. 
Higgs, Rector of Hanborough, to Catherine- 
Day, dau. of Charles Pope, esq. of Hampstead 
heath.——At Kensington, Edward Fowks, esq. 
barrister-at-law, to Julia-Ann, youngest dau. of 
Henry Johnson, esq. of Brompton, and grand- 
dau. of the late Rev. Henry Johnson, Vicar of 
Bywell, Northumberland. 

May 3. At Hendon, James Scott Smith, esq. 
of the Distillery, Whitechapel road, and of the 
Pheenix Distillery, Mile End, to Clara, widow 
of Major Baron De Schmiedern, K.H. of Cal- 
verley park, Tunbridge Wells. 

10. At St. Giles-in-the-Fields, Borlase Hill 
Adams, esq. of Lincoln’s inn, barrister-at-law, 
second son of the late William Adams, esq. 
LL.D. and the Hon. Mary Anne Adams, of 
Thorpe, co. Surrey, to Harriet-Anne, widow of 
Thomas Rose, esq. of Dollys, Lilanidloes, North 
Wales, and daughter of John Cobbold, esq. of 
the Cliff, Ipswich. 
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OBITUARY. 


Viscount Lirrorp. 

April 22. At Brighton, in his 72nd 
year, the Right Hon. James Hewitt, Lord 
Viscount and Baron Lifford, of Lifford, co. 
Donegal (1781 and 1768). 

He was born on the 29th August, 1783, 
the elder son of James second Viscount 
Lifford, by his second wife, Alicia, eldest 
daughter of the Ven. John Oliver, D.D. 
Archdeacon of Ardagh. He succeeded 
to the peerage on the death of his father, 
April 15, 1830. 

His Lordship never sat in either house 
of parliament, but for many years he took 
an active part in the county business of 
Warwickshire, residing chiefly at his coun- 
try seat, Astley castle, near Nuneaton. 

He married, April 15, 1809, the Hon. 
Mary Anne Maude, 8th daughter of Corn- 
wallis first Viscount Hawarden; and by 
that lady, who survives him, he had issue 
three sons and five daughters, of whom 
two sons and three daughters are living. 
The eldest daughter was married in 1841 
to Sir Edwin Pearson. 

The Hon. James Hewitt, the elder son, 
has succeeded to the peerage. He mar- 
ried in 1835 Lady Mary Acheson, eldest 
daughter of Archibald second Earl of 
Gosford ; and secondly, in 1851, Lydia- 
Lucy, eldest daughter of the Rev. John 
Digby Wingfield, Rector of Geashill, co. 
Kildare, and widow of Charles Purdon 
Coote, esq. By his first wife he has a 
numerous family. 


Srr Wiii1AM M. S. Mitner, Barr. 

March 24. At Nunappleton, near York, 
aged 75, Sir William Mordaunt Sturt 
Milner, the fourth Baronet (1717). 

Sir William Milner was born on the 
2lst Oct. 1779, the eldest son of Sir 
William Mordaunt, the third Baronet, 
M.P. for York, by Diana, eldest daughter 
of Humphrey Sturt, esq. of Critchell 
House, Dorsetshire. He succeeded to the 
title and estates on the demise of his 
father, on Sept. 8th, 1811. His many 
amiable qualities and kind disposition were 
duly recognised by the citizens of York, 
but particularly in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of his own mansion. 

He was twice married: first, in 1803, 
to Selina, only daughter of the Right Hon. 
Henry Theophilus Clements, brother to 
the first Earl of Leitrim; who died in 
1805, leaving two daughters; and secondly, 
in 1809, to Harriet Elizabeth, daughter of 
Lord Edward Charles Cavendish Bentinck, 
son of William second Duke of Portland. 


By the latter lady, who survives him, he 
had further issue two sons and eight 
daughters. 

he daughters by his first marriage were, 
Selina Diana Catharine, who died un- 
married in 1834; and Catharine Frances 
Nannette, married in 1827 to the late Rev. 
David Fred. Markham, Canon of Windsor, 
and Rector of Great Horkesley, Essex (son 
of the late Dean of York, and grandson of 
Archbishop Markham), and left his widow 
in 1853. 

The children of his second marriage 
were, 3. Harriet Emily Mary, married in 
1828 to George Saville Foljambe, esq. of 
Osberton, Notts, and died in 1830; 4, 
Charlotte Catharine, married in 1836 to 
to the Rev. Thomas Egerton, Rector of 
Middle, co. Salop, third son of Wilbraham 
Egerton, esq. of Tatton Park, Cheshire, 
and was left a widow in 1847; 5. a 
daughter who died in 1815; 6. Caroline 
Elizabeth Mary, married in 1844 to Sir 
John Craven Carden, Bart., and died in 
1850; 7. Fanny Frederica Sophia; 8. 
Georgina Selina Septimia, married in 
1850 to Charles William Strickland, esq. 
eldest son of Sir George Strickland, Bart. ; 
9. Louisa Diana; 10. William Mordaunt- 
Stuart, his successor; 11. Henry Beilby 
William ; and 12, Laura Emma. 

The present Baronet Sir William Mor- 
daunt Edward Milner, was born in 1820, 
and married in 1844 Georgiana Anne, 
daughter of the late Frederick Lumley 
Saville, esq. and niece to the Earl of 
Scarborough ; by whom he has issue two 
sons and three daughters. He sits for 
York in the present Parliament. 

The funeral of the deceased Sir William 


took place on Saturday, the 4th of April, 
at the church of Acaster Selby, which was 
built and endowed by him in 1850. The 
procession left Nun Appleton Hall at 
noon, consisting of the hearse, four 
mourning coaches, and a few carriages 
belonging to the gentry of the neighbour. 


hood. In the first mourning coach were 
the Dowager Lady Milner, Sir W. M. E. 
Milner, Bart., M.P., Miss Milner, and the 
Ven. Archdeacon Bentinck ; the second 
contained Mrs, Egerton, Mrs. Strickland, 
Miss Louisa Milner, and Miss Laura 
Milner ; the third, Lady Milner, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Milner, and General Riddell ; 
and the fourth, the Hon. E. Lascelles, 
M.P., C. W. Strickland, esq. (chairman 
of the East Riding sessions), Dr. Shann 
and Mr. Forge (medical attendants of the 
deceased), and Mr, Masters (the steward). 
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Str Roserr H. Inexts, Barr. 

May 5. At his residence, 7, Bedford 
Square, in his 70th year, Sir Robert 
Harry Inglis, the second Baronet (1801), 
of Milton Bryant, co. Bedford, and a de- 
puty-lieutenant of that county, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., V.P.S.A., F.R.A.S., a Trustee of 
the British and Hunterian Museums, Pro- 
fessor of Antiquity in the Royal Academy, 
&c. &e. 

Sir Robert Inglis was the only son of 
Sir Hugh Inglis, the first Baronet, by 
Catharine, daughter and co-heir of Harry 
Johnson, esq., of Milton Bryant. His 
father, who was grandson of Robert Inglis, 
esq. some time M.P. for Edinburgh, was 
for many years a leading director of the 
East India Company, of which he was 
twice chairman and twice deputy-chair- 
man, and some time M.P. for Ashburton. 
A brief memoir of him will be found in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for Sept. 1820, and 
a further memoir was published in 1821, 
8yvo. 

Sir Robert was born in London, on the 
12th Jan. 1786. He was educated at 
Winchester College, under the immediate 
care of the late venerable Bishop Hunting- 
ford, and at Christ Church, Oxford, under 
Dr. Cyril Jackson. He graduated B.A. 
1806, M.A. 1809; and the degree of D.C.L. 
was conferred upon himin 1826. Onthe 8th 
June, 1818, he was called to the bar, by 
the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn. He 
was subsequently elected Recorder of De- 
vizes, and was for some years chairman of 
quarter sessions in Bedfordshire ; but he 
did not pursue the law as a profession, 
being in early life for some time private 
secretary to Lord Sidmouth, and in 1812 
appointed one of the commissioners for 
the settlement of the affairs of the Carnatic, 
which office he retained for many years. 

He first entered Parliament in 1824, as 
member for the Irish borough of Dundalk, 
through the patronage of the Earl of Ro- 
den ; and, in 1826, was elected for Ripon, 
on the nomination of Miss Lawrence. 

In Feb. 1829, when the change of po- 
licy in Sir Robert Peel, in regard to the 
Roman Catholic claims, had offended his 
supporters in the University of Oxford, 
and when he, in consequence, accepted 
the stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
in order to replace himself in the hands of 
his constituency, Sir Robert Inglis was se- 
lected by the Protestant party as his substi- 
tute, and was returned, by a majority of 755 
to 609. From that period Sir Robert con- 
tinued to represent the University until 
his retirement, on account of impaired 
health, in 1853. So long as he was able 
to perform his Parliamentary duties he 
was one of the most assiduous and la- 
borious members of the Senate. He was 


not only very attentive to all the actual 
business of the House, but he was ever 
ready to take part in debate, in defence 
of our ancient institutions in Church and 
State. His firm and consistent assertion 
of his sentiments was, however, always 
tempered by good sense and moderation, 
and by invariable courtesy of demeanour. 
Few persons have, in that respect, been 
more remarkable. He had a kind recog- 
nition and a few words of conversation for 
perhaps a larger circle of acquaintance 
than any other public man who survives 
him. It will be long before Sir Robert 
Inglis is entirely forgotten in those socie- 
ties which he has long cheered by his bon- 
hommie ; and the younger members of the 
House of Commons will, for many years 
to come, recal to mind, among the early 
associations of their senatorial life, the 
member for Oxford University, moving 
quietly on towards his place in the House, 
with a fresh flower at his button-hole, and 
with a genial smile and courteous word 
for every one. 

Some of Sir Robert Inglis’s speeches in 
the House of Commons were printed as 
pamphlets: as, 1. Speech on the third 
reading of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, 
May 10, 1825; 2. Substance of two 
speeches on the Roman Catholic Question, 
May 10, 1825, and May 9, 1828; 3. The 
Universities and Dissenters, substance of 
a speech, 26th March, 1834. 

Sir Robert Inglis took an active part in 
many public societies, both of the learned 
and the religious class. He was elected a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, Feb. 
22, 1816, and from 1846 had been one of 
its Vice-Presidents, excepting during the 
past year, when he retired in rotation. 
He was a member of the Record Com- 
mission during the reign of King William 
the Fourth. He was elected a Trustee of 
the British Museum in the room of the 
Earl of Hardwicke in 1834 ; and was also 
a Trustee of the Hunterian Museum at 
the Royal College of Surgeons. He had 
for many years been a Vice-President of 
the Royal Literary Fund Society, and was 
elected Professor of Antiquity in the Royal 
Academy in 1850. He was also Presi- 
dent of the Literary Club, the same which 
is usually called Dr. Johnson’s Club. 

He was an active supporter of the reli- 
gious and educational societies connected 
with the Established Church. He was 
one of the Royal Commissioners for Build- 
ing Churches and a trustee of the Me- 
tropolis Churches Fund. He had for 
many years been one of the Treasurers of 
the fund for the Sons of the Clergy ; he 
was also a Vice-President of the Clergy 
Orphan Society, a Life Governor of King’s 
College, London, a Vice-President of the 
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Literary Fund Society, and President of 
the National Truss Society. He was a Di- 
rector of the University Life Assurance 
Society, and of the Phoenix Fire Office. 

He was an elegant scholar both in 
classical and English literature, and in 
every private relation an upright, chari- 
table, and benevolent man. 

Sir Robert married in 1807, the eldest 
daughter (by the first marriage) of Joseph 
Seymour Biscoe, esq. of Penhill, Surrey, 
but had no issue. The baronetcy has 
consequently become extinct. Sir Robert’s 
last surviving sister, who resided at the 
manor-house of Milton Bryant, died there 
in Oct. 1853 (see our vol. xl. p. 652). 

There is a characteristic portrait of Sir 
Robert Inglis, by Richmond, in the present 
year’s exhibition at the Royal Academy. 

One was published some years since in 
Ryall’s series of Eminent Conservative 
Statesmen. 


Rt. Hon. Joun CuHarres Heraries. 

April 24, At his seat, St. Julian’s, 
near Seven Oaks, after a very short ill- 
ness, aged 77, the Right Hon. John 
Charles Herries. 

The Rt. Hon. John Charles Herries, 
the representative of an ancient Scotish 
family, was the eldest son of Mr. Herries, 
a London merchant, and Colonel of the 
Light Horse Volunteers, which was the 
earliest force of that description raised 
during the last war. Mr. Herries was 
born in 1778, and received his education 
at the university of Leipsic. In 1798 he 
entered the public service as a junior 
clerk in the Treasury, where his abilities 
and zeal soon attracted the favourable 
notice of his superiors. Without fortune 
or political connections, he owed his ad- 
vancement to his own merit. He was 
made private secretary to Mr. Vansittart, 
afterwards Lord Bexley, when he was 
Secretary of the Treasury, and was attach- 
ed in the same character to Mr. Perceval 
during the greater part of his administra- 
tion, from 1807 to 1811. In the latter 
year he was appointed to the office of 
Comptroller of Army Accounts, and al- 
most immediately afterwards to the very 
important place of Commissary-in-Chief, 
which he filled until the conclusion of the 
war. In this position Mr. Herries was 
at the head of a department of the govern- 
ment upon the good administration of 
which results of the greatest moment 
depended. The duties of the office were 
extensive, and comprised provision for the 
payment and supplies of the British troops 
engaged in all parts of the world, as well 
as those upon the Continent, and of the 
forces of the allied and subsidized powers 
in concert with whom the war was being 
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carried on. This was a matter of peculiar 
difficulty under the extreme financial 
pressure at that time existing, with a large 
paper circulation at home and a shaken 
credit abroad. There was everywhere a 
great scarcity of specie, and the naturally 
high price of money and of all supplies 
was exaggerated by the competition of a 
multitude of agents (all, in effect, repre- 
senting the same interests) in the different 
markets of Europe. The injurious con- 
fusion thus created was reduced to order 
by the wise suggestions and indefatigable 
labours of Mr. Herries, who succeeded in 
bringing all the necessary arrangements 
under the control and direction of a single 
authority, and the service was thus con- 
ducted by him with increased efficiency 
and with a vast reduction of expense to 
the public. 

His next occupation was in the financial 
reform of the Civil List, for which pur- 
dose an office was created to which was to 
be confided the special superintendence of 
the accounts and expenditure of the Royal 
Household; a delicate and onerous task, 
which was executed by Mr. Herries, as 
Auditor of the Civil List, in such a man- 
ner as to procure for him the approbation 
of the Prince Regent, and also so as fully 
to realize the intentions of Parliament in 
creating the office. 

In 1821 an Act of Parliament was 
passed giving special powers to a Com- 
mission of Inquiry, who were to examine 
and report upon the condition of the great 
Revenue Boards of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, at that time separately ad- 
ministered, and Mr. Herries (resigning 
his last office) became a member of this 
Commission. The labours of the Com- 
missioners led to a complete alteration in 
the constitution and practice of the Cus- 
toms and Excise departments, which were 
in various ways improved, and centralized 
in London, so as to secure uniformity and 
economy of administration. They also 
recommended that entire consolidation 
and reconstruction of the Customs laws 
which Mr. Herries, when Secretary of the 
Treasury, subsequently carried through 
Parliament, and which may be considered 
as the foundation of all the succeeding 
reforms in the management and collection 
of this branch of the revenue. 

In 1822 Mr. Herries entered political 
life, as distinguished from his previous 
official career, by accepting the office of 
Secretary of the Treasury ; and shortly 
afterwards was elected member for the 
borough of Harwich, which he continued 
to represent until 1841. After the death 
of Mr. Canning, in 1827, Mr. Herries be- 
came Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
cabinet -, which Lord Goderich pre- 
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sided. It was not long, however, before 
the Prime Minister found himself inade- 
quate to the maintenance of that fusion of 
opposite parties which had been the ob- 
ject of his illustrious predecessor: Mr. 
Herries tendered his resignation in con- 
sequence of differences which arose be- 
tween his colleagues and himself; and 
it has always been understood, that his 
withdrawal was the occasion of the disso- 
lution of that government. 

In the Duke of Wellington’s adminis- 
tration of 1828, Mr. Herrics was a member 
of the cabinet as Master of the Mint and 
President of the Board of Trade; and he 
took an active part in the proceedings of 
Sir Henry Parnell’s finance committee, 
which sat in this year. In 1830 he left 
office, together with his political friends, 
upon the accession to power of Lord Grey, 
but returned again as a member of Sir 
Robert Peel’s short government in 1835, 
when he was Secretary at War. 

At the general election of 1841, Mr. 
Herries unsuccessfully contested the bo- 
rough of Ipswich ; and he remained with- 
out a seat in Parliament, and out of office, 
during the next six years. Great changes 
took place in this interval: Sir Robert 
Peel had been again in office ; had carried 
the repeal of the corn laws; and had been 
compelled to resign in consequence of his 
abandonment of the principle of protection 
to commerce and agriculture. In 1847 
Mr. Herries was earnestly solicited to re- 
enter the political arena by the leaders in 
Parliament of that large section of the Con- 
servative party who were opposed to the 
free-trade policy of Sir Robert Peel ; and, 
yielding to their demands for his assistance 
in support of the principles steadfastly 
maintained by himself, he again sat in the 
House of Commons as member for the 
borough of Stamford. 

Upon the formation of Lord Derby’s 
government, in 1852, his cabinet was 
strengthened by the abilities and long ex- 
perience of Mr. Herries, who held office 
in it, for the last time, as President of the 
India Board, and resigned with the rest of 
his party when that administration termi- 
nated. In the spring of 1853, his health 
being no longer equal to the fatigues of 
public life, he finally retired from Parlia- 
ment, to pass the remainder of his days in 
the enjoyment of domestic repose. 

Mr. Herries may be regarded as, per- 
haps, the only English statesman of recent 
times who has passed through all grades 
of the public service, rising from a subor- 
dinate position in the Treasury to the 
highest offices in the cabinet. A sincere 
and consistent Conservative, he was always 
faithful to his own convictions, but he 
viewed those of his adversaries with an 
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enlightened toleration. Entering Parlia- 
ment in middle life, and not possessing 
any of the highest natural gifts of an 
orator, he seldom addressed the house ; 
and the attention which he commanded 
when he rose was due rather to the weight 
of his arguments, than to the manner of 
their delivery. His zeal as a public servant 
was the result of his sense of duty, and 
not of any desire for applause; and it be- 
longed to the habit of his mind rather to 
retreat from notice than to court it. He 
had a mind essentially generous and liberal, 
and a disposition ready for every act of 
kindliness and charity. To profound saga- 
city, and extraordinary administrative re. 
sources, there was added a rare indepen- 
dence and integrity of character, and a 
treasure of wise counsels whose value was 
enhanced by their uniform moderation. In 
literature and the fine arts Mr. Herries had 
a refined and cultivated taste: he was well 
acquainted with the ancient and modern 
languages of Europe; and when a young 
man he published a translation from the 
German of the work of Frederick Gentz 
on the State of Europe before and after the 
French Revolution, which had made a con- 
siderable sensation on the Continent. This 
appeared in 1802, and went through a 
second edition. 

In 1814 Mr. Herries married the daugh- 
ter of John Dorington, esq. principal com- 
mittee clerk of the House of Commons; 
and had to mourn her loss in 1821. Mr, 
Herries leaves of his family surviving him: 
his sister, Miss Herries; two daughters; 
and two sons—Charles John, a Commis- 
sioner of Inland Revenue; and Edward, 
in the diplomatic service, and now Secre- 
tary of Legation at Berne. Another son, 
Major William Herries, a most promising 
officer, was aide-de-camp to Lords Ellen- 
borough and Hardinge, when Governors 
General of India, and was killed at the bat- 
tle of Moodkee, in 1845. Major-General 
Sir W. Herries, for some time chairman 
of the Audit Board, is a younger brother 
of Mr. Herries. 

GENERAL Pinson BonuAmM. 

April 19. At his seat, Great Warley 
Place, Essex, in his 93d year, General 
Pinson Bonham. 

Longevity would appear to be heritable 
in this family, as his father reached the 
same ripe old age. The deceased General 
entered the army so far back as 1789, 
even before the breaking out of the French 
revolutionary war, which now appears to 
belong to another age; and worked his 
way up in the active period that succeeded. 

On the 24th April, 1789, he was ap- 
pointed to an ensigncy in the 4th battalion 
of the 60th Foot, and immediately joined 
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his regiment in the West Indies. He re- 
ceived a lieutenancy in the 3d battalion 
on the 26th Jan. 1791. The 9th June, 
1793, he obtained a company in the 4th 
battalion of the 60th, and in 1794, ex- 
changed into the 69th, and was appointed 
Major of Brigade to General Cuyler, 
second in command at Portsmouth. In 
1795 he was appointed Major in the 2d 
battalion of the 82d Foot, reduced on full 
pay, and continued Major of Brigade until 
transferred to the 2d battalion of the 69th, 
the 30th May, 1797. On the 9th Sept. 
1797, he was gazetted Lieut.-Colonel. He 
served at Martinique as Secretary to the 
Commander-in-Chief, General Cuyler, and 
afterwards as Deputy Quartermaster- 
general, in which situation he continued 
till the 30th Sept. 1805, when he was ap- 
pointed Colonel by brevet ; the 25th Aug. 
1807, Brigadier-General; the 4th June, 
1811, Major-General ; the 12th Aug. 
1819, Lieut.-General ; and General the 
15th Jan. 1837. 

He served altogether for more than 
twenty-two years in the West Indies, during 
which he had one leave of absence of six 
months to negociate for his company. He 
was ten years Deputy Quartermaster-Gene- 
ral, during which he was three times at the 
head of the department by deaths and re- 
movals, and transacted all the duties of it 
for several months at each time. He also 


acted as chief of the Quartermaster-gene- 
ral’s Department in the two expeditions 
under General Grinfield, one against St. 
Lucia and Tobago, the other against De- 
merara, Berbice, and Essequibo; in the 


latter he was second in command. In the 
peace of 1802 he had six months leave of 
absence, which was not completed when 
he was again ordered to the West Indies, 
where he arrived in time to be present at 
the storming of Morne Fortunée, St. Lucia, 
on the night of the 2nd June, 1803. He 
had served in every colony, English, 
French, Dutch, Swedish, and Danish, 
within the Leeward Islands command, 
He commanded the troops in the Islands 
of Dominica and St. Kitt’s. After com- 
manding his Majesty’s troops nearly 
twelve months at Surinam, he was, on the 
death of Governor Bentinck, appointed 
Governor of that colony, and continued to 
command his Majesty’s troops as Major- 
General from the 11th Oct. 1811, till the 
26th Feb. 1816, when by orders from 
home he surrendered the colony to the 
Dutch force, under the command of Major- 
General Van Pankuys, and Vice-Admiral 
Van Braam. For a short time he com- 
manded the troops at Antigua. His name 
appeared in the list of officers receiving 
rewards for distinguished military services. 
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Rear-ApMIRAL ForBEs. 
Jan. 13. At Worthing, Sussex, aged 


.67, Rear-Admiral Henry Forbes. 


He was the youngest son of. General 
Gordon Forbes, of Ham, in Surrey. He 
entered the Navy in 1799 as a volunteer 
on board the Cambrian 40, and in 1802 
became a midshipman of the Phoebe 56. 
In 1804 he was wounded in the Mediter- 
ranean at the cutting-out of a man-of-war 
brig ; and in consequence received a grant 
from the Patriotic Fund. In 1805 he 
bore a part in the battle of Trafalgar, and 
he officiated as acting Lieutenant of the 
Donegal 74, in the action off St. Do- 
mingo, Feb. 6, 1806. Having been con- 
firmed to that ship by commission dated 
April 9, 1806, he was still serving in her 
when she formed part of the escort of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s army from Cork to 
Portugal in 1808, and in 1809 at the 
destruction of three frigates at Sable 
d@’Olonne, and the discomfiture of the 
French shipping in Basque roads. He was 
afterwards attached, as Lieutenant, to the 
Nymph 36, Inconstant and Crescent 
frigates, and Victory 100. He was made 
Commander Feb. 1, 1812, and appointed, 
in 1814, to the Martial 12, and Challenger 
16, in 1816 to the Zebra 18, in 1818 to 
the Grasshopper 18, and in 1819 to the 
Larne of the same force, serving succes- 
sively on the Channel, East India, Hali- 
fax, and Mediterranean stations. 

He attained post rank on the 7th Dec. 
1819. On the 14th Nov. 1841, he was 
appointed to the Pique 36, from which 
ship, then stationed in the West Indies, 
he was superseded Oct. 1, 1846. He ac- 
cepted the rank of a retired Captain, Oct. 
1, 1846, and subsequently he was for some 
time Commissioner of Pilotage at Shore- 
ham. He resided for many years at Lane- 
ing, near that town, and was an active ma- 
gistrate on the Worthing bench, where, 
on all occasions, he acted with independ- 
ance and straightforwardness, and he was 
universally respected, both in and out of 
his profession, for his high principles, 
generous, kind-hearted, and courteous 
manners. 

He married Sept, 28, 1822, Jane, eldest 
sister of Sir James Everard Home, Bart. 
Captain R.N. 

Rear-Apmrirat A. L. Corry. 

May 1. At Paris, aged 62, Armar 
Lowry Corry, Esq., Rear-Admiral of the 
White, late Second in command of the 
Baltic Fleet. 

This highly esteemed officer entered the 
Navy on the Ist Aug. 1805, as a first-class 
volunteer on board the Diadem 64, Capt. 
Sir H. Popham, and, after assisting in the 
operations against the Cape of Good Hope 
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and Buenos Ayres, returned to England 
in May 1807, as midshipman of the Samp- 
son 64. He then joined the Leda 38, as- 
sisted at the bombardment of Copenhagen, 
and was afterwards wrecked near the 
entrance of Milford Haven on the 31st 
Jan. 1808. He afterwards served on the 
Home and Mediterranean stations, on 
board the Warspite 74. He received his 
first commission April 28, 1812, and was 
appointed in the following month to the 
Nereus 32, and in July 1813 to the Mon- 
tague 74, (both commanded by Capt. Peter 
Heywood, on the Brazll station) ; in May 
1814 to the Impregnable 104, flag of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence, in which 
he escorted to this country the Emperor 
of Russia and the King of Prussia ; and in 
Sept. following to the Tay 24. 

Having been promoted to the rank of 
Commander on the 13th of June, 1815, he 
obtained in Oct. 1820, the command of 
the Satellite 18, in which he sailed for the 
East Indies, and there became Flag-Cap- 
tain to the Hon. Sir Henry Blackwood, in 
the Leander 60, (July 23, 1821,) with 
whom he continued until Feb. 1822, when 
he invalided home on board the Samarang 
28. On the 4th April 1835, he took com- 
mand of the Barham 50, and conveyed 
the Earl of Durham to Constantinople ; 
and while subsequently stationed in charge 
of a squadron on the coast of Spain he 
received the thanks of the Queen, her 
Ministers, and the Captains-General of 
the various provinces, for his exertions 
in landing with the ships’ companies under 
his orders, and preserving to her Majesty 
the towns of Barcelona and Valencia. The 
Barham was paid off in 1839. In 1844 
Captain Corry commissioned at Ports- 
mouth the new paddle frigate Firebrand, 
for the purpose of commanding an experi- 
mental squadron of new class 12-gun brigs, 
and testing them with the old class. This 
squadron consisted of the Daring, Espiegle, 
Mutine, Osprey, Flying Fish, Pantaloon, 
Waterwitch, and Cruizer; on concluding 
these trials he was appointed on the 13th 
Dec. 1844, to the Superb 80, and took an 
important part in other experimental squad - 
rons of larger ships. He was subsequently 
Admiralty Superintendent of the Packet 
Service at Southampton, and lastly second 
in command of the Baltic Fleet of 1854, 
under Napier, with his flag in that noble 
and matchless sailing three-decker Nep- 
tune 120, Captain Hutton, from which he 
invalided with broken spirits and impaired 
health. 

He was appointed a Naval Aide-de-camp 
to Her Majesty Sept. 3, 1847 ; and at- 
tained the rank of Rear-Admiral March 
8, 1852. 

He married Sept. 10, 1842, Eliza-Massy- 
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Dawson, widow of Eyre Coote, Esq. of 
West Park, Fordingbridge, Hampshire. 


Captain Powney, K.H. 

Jan. 27. At St. Leonard’s, Exeter, 
John Powney, esq. Captain R.N. and 
-H. 

Capt. Powney was the youngest son 
of the late Pennyston Portlock Powney, 
esq. of Ives-place, Maidenhead, Lieut.. 
Colonel of the Berkshire Militia, Custos 
Rotulorum of that county, and for many 
years M.P. for Windsor, who died in 
1794. He entered the navy in 1800 as 
first-class volunteer on board the Cam- 
brian 40, employed in attendance upon the 
royal family off Weymouth, and in escort- 
ing a large East India fleet to St. Helena, 
until paid off at the peace of Amiens. He 
was afterwards midshipman in the Im- 
mortalité 36, the Nemesis, Magicienne, 
and Fortunée frigates, and Phaeton 38. 
While that vessel was employed in the 
blockade of the Mauritius and the Isle of 
Bourbon, he frequently distinguished him- 
self in boat expeditions, and on one occa- 
sion in particular, at the capture and de- 
struction of a ship which had run ashore 
for protection under a fort situated on 
Pointe Cannoniére. On his return to 
England in the Howe 38 (having on board 
the Marquess Wellesley, then returning 
from the chief government of India) he 
removed early in 1806 to the Clyde 38, 
and subsequently tothe Niobe 40. He was 
made Lieutenant Sept. 13, 1806, into the 
Bergére sloop, attached to the force in the 
Mediterranean; and was subsequently 
appointed in Dec. 1807, to the Zenobia 
18, in which he assisted at the capture of 
Flushing, and in all the operations of 1809 
in the Scheldt. 

After about three years of half pay, he 
was appointed in 1813 to the Endymion 
40, stationed on the coast of North Ame- 
rica, where he was actively employed until 
obliged to invalid in Sept. 1615. In June 
1814 he was appointed to the Caledonia 
120, at Portsmouth, and in Sept. 1815 to 
the Vengeur 74, at Plymouth. In June 
1818 he 1 the co d, for three 
years, of the Cameleon revenue cutter, in 
which he cruised with much success, and 
was in occasional attendance on King 
George the Third during his aquatic ex- 
cursions. On the 20th March 1823, he 
was appointed to the command of the 
Arrow cutter, of about 160 tons and 10 
guns, at the particular request of her con- 
structor, Capt. John Hayes: she was em- 
ployed in protecting the oyster fisheries 
near Jersey, and in the suppression of 
smuggling. On the 4th Oct. 1825, he 
was appointed to the Royal George yacht; 
and while on the books of that vessel he 
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was entrusted with the command of the 
Calliope tender, and ordered to convey 
the Mexican chargé d’affaires, Senor Ro- 
cafuerte, with a treaty of commerce from 
England to New Spain, where he was pre- 
sented by the government of that republic 
with a table-service of plate. On his re- 
turn home with a valuable freight in the 
spring of 1827, he was lent, with the crew 
of the Royal George, to the Royal Sove- 
reign yacht, Capt. Sir W. Hoste, in which 
he escorted the Queen of Wurtemberg to 
England, and accompanied H.R.H. the 
Lord High Admiral and the Duchess of 
Clarence on several marine trips, at the 
termination of which he was presented 
with a Commander’s commission, bearing 
date June 26, 1827. 

From April 1831, until the commence- 
ment of 1834, Captain Powney acted as an 
Inspecting Commander of the Coast 
Guard at Aldborough. He was nominated 
a Knight of the Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order, Jan. 1, 1837. Capt. Powney was 
twice married, first to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Captain Carleton, of the 16th Foot, 
and niece to Lord Carleton, Chief Justice 
of Ireland ; secondly, in Sept. 1838, to Isa- 
bella-Carleton, daughter of the late Wil- 
liam Willie, esq. purser and paymaster 
R.N., by whom he had issue a son and 
two daughters. 


CaprTain CuristIz, R.N. 

May 1. At Kamiesch, Capt. Peter Chris- 
tie, R.N., late superintendent of transports 
in the Baltic. 

Capt. Christie was one of the sons of 
James Christie, esq. of Durie, co. Fife, 
by Mary-Turner, daughter of the Hon. 
Charles Barclay Maitland, and grand- 
daughter of the sixth Earl of Lauderdale. 
His elder brothers, Gabriel and William, 
were both Lieutenants in the Royal Navy. 

He entered the service on the 13th April, 
1810, as first-class volunteer, on board the 
Emerald 36, commanded by his cousin 
Capt. Fred. Lewis Maitland, under whom 
he assisted at the capture of l’Auguste 
privateer of 18 guns in April, 1811. He 
afterwards served as midshipman on board 


the Tigre 74, Goliath 74, Boyne 98, and ° 


Bellerophon 74, in the last of which he 
was present at the surrender of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. He was also on the Home 
station in the Albion, Queen, and Nor- 
thumberland 74’s. In 1818 he joined the 
Tartar 36, on the coast of Africa, where 
he assisted in the capture of many slave- 
vessels, and was confirmed a Lieutenant 
Sept. 9, 1820. 

On the 6th July 1824 he was appointed 
to the Cambrian 48, and whilst attached 
to that ship he shared in numerous boat 
affairs with the pirates of the Greek archi- 
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pelago, and in particular, on the 31st 
Jan. 1825, bore part in a very gallant 
conflict, in which the British lost 6 men 
killed and 13 wounded. He was first of 
the Cambria at the battle of Navarino, 
and in consequence obtained a Com- 
mander’s commission, Oct. 22, 1827. 

He was subsequently employed on the 
coast guard from March 1835 to March 
1838: and served, in command of the 
Rose 18, on the Spanish and Brazilian 
coasts, from Aug. 1838, until posted on 
the 23d Nov. 1841. 

During the late perilous and fatal winter 
Captain Christie had the chief command 
of the transport service in the Baltic, and 
he had incurred considerable blame for the 
dreadful state of the harbour of Balaklava. 
Admiral Dundas, in his recent examina- 
tion before the Sebastopol committee, gave 
his opinion that this censure was unde- 
served, and that Capt. Christie was “a 
good steady officer, who worked very 
hard.’’ In a recent debate, Sir James 
Graham, late First Lord of the Admiralty, 
informed the House that he thought weil 
of Captain Christie’s conduct in general, 
but deemed it necessary that he should be 
put upon his trial for two mistakes—one, 
that of allowing the Prince to remain off 
Balaklava riding at a single anchor; the 
other, that of sending a vessel to Varna to 
fetch Turkish troops to Balaklava, instead 
of Eupatoria. With regard to the first, 
Sir James subsequently said that there 
might have been difficulties connected 
with the management of the Prince ; for 
she was a long ship, and the gale had 
been blowing on shore for several days 
before the fatal catastrophe. 

The trial of Capt. Christie was to have 
taken place at Kamiesch on the 25th 
April, but the mental excitement was too 
much for him, and produced fever and 
delirium, and the trial was on that account 
deferred. 

In a letter dated from Balaklava on the 
26th April, and addressed to Mr. Layard, 
he remonstrated with that gentleman 
upon the remarks he had made in the 
House of Commons, and stated in re- 
ply, “I beg to acquaint you that, instead 
of being above 70, I am under 60 years of 
age, and, so far from being afflicted with 
disease of any kind, I have, thank God, 
never been a day off duty since I left Eng- 
land, and no man in the army or navy 
could enjoy better health. 

‘* With regard to the harbour arrange- 
ments, I have had nothing to do with 
them. They are, and have been, under a 
captain and harbour-master, appointed by 
the Commander-in-Chief; consequently 
cannot be interfered with by me.’’ 
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Capt. Taomas Buaxtston, R.N. 

April 30. At Thorpe, near Norwich, 
aged 64, Thomas Blakiston, esq., Com- 
mander R.N. 

He was the fourth son of the late Sir 
Matthew Blakiston, Bart., by Anne, 
daughter of John Rochford, esq., of Clo- 
granne, co. Carlow. He entered the 
navy in 1803 as first-class volunteer in 
the Magnificent, Capt. Wm. Henry 
Jervis, in which ship he was wrecked off 
Brest on the 25th March, 1804. He 
then became midshipman in the Tonnant 
80, and afterwards in the Medusa 32, 
and Revenge 74, on the East India and 
Home stations. On the night of the 18th 
July, 1806, while employed with the 
boats of a squadron in an attempt to bring 
out a convoy of 50 sail, lying under the 
protection of two brig-corvettes in the 
river Gironde, he was taken prisoner, 
and he remained in captivity until the 
close of 1809, when he contrived to 
escape from the prison of Givet, and 
reached Flushing, then in possession of 
the British. He passed his examination 
early in Jan. 1810, and on the 11th of 
the same month was made lieutenant 
into the Harpy 18. On the 4th Sept. 


following, he rejoined Sir John Gore, in 
the Tonnant, stationed in the channel, 
and on again accompanying him into the 


Revenge, assisted in the boats of that 
ship at the cutting out of a French 
felucca privateer, from the harbour of 
Palamos, on the coast of Spain, Nov. 8, 
1813. The Revenge was paid off in 
Sept. 1814. 

In March 1818, Mr. Blakiston was 
appointed flag-lieutenant to his friend 
Sir John Gore, the commander-in-chief 
at the Nore, in the Bulwark 74; and 
on the 2d July, 1821 he was promoted 
to the rank of commander, after which 
time he was not again employed. 

He married, Aug. 9, 1827, Harriet, 
fourth daughter of John Harvey, esq., 
of Thorpe Lodge, near Norwich, and had 
issue three daughters, of whom Julia- 
Harvey, the eldest, was drowned at 
Stisted hall, Essex, on the 6th July, 
1853. 


Witu1aM Forses, Esa., M.P. 

Feb. 10. At Callander House, near 
Stirling, aged 48, William Forbes, Esq., 
of Callander, M.P. of Stirlingshire, and 
Vice-Lieutenant of the same. 

He had stood several contests for that 
county, first in 1832, when the Hon. 
Charles E. Fleeming was elected by 995 
votes, and Mr. Forbes polled 465; again 
in 1835, when he defeated Mr. Fleeming 
with 779 votes to 759; a third time in 
1837, when he polled 859 votes, and 
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Colonel the Hon. George R. Abercromby 
polled 858, and the latter, on petition, 
was declared duly elected. Mr. Forbes 
stood a fourth contest in 1841, when he 
defeated Sir Michael Bruce with 1019 
votes to 895. In 1847 and 1852 he was 
re-elected without opposition. His poli- 
tics were Conservative, and in favour of 
agricultural protection. 

Mr. Forbes married, Aug. 14, 1832, 
Lady Louisa Antoinetta Charteris, fourth 
daughter of the Earl of Wemyss and March, 
She died in 1845, leaving issue. 


Joun Henry Vivian, Esa., M.P. 

Feb. 10. At Singleton, near Swansea, 
aged 69, John Henry Vivian, esq., M,P., 
for Swansea, a magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieutenant of Glamorganshire, Major in 
the Royal Stannary Artillery, one of the 
directors of the South Wales Railway, 
and Fellow of the Royal and Geological 
Societies. 

This gentleman was the second son of 
John Vivian, Esq., of Truro, and brother 
of the first Lord Vivian (better known as 
Sir Hussey Vivian), and consequently 
uncle of the present baron. His mother 
was Eliza, daughter of the Rev. Richard 
Cranch. 

Mr. Vivian served the office of High 
Sheriff of Glamorganshire in 1827. He 
was one of the most influential and popu- 
lar men in South Wales, and from his 
commanding position in the copper trade, 
was well known in the commercial world. 

He had represented Swansea, with its 
united boroughs, from the enactment of 
the present constitution of Parliament in 
1832, and on every occasion (six in all) his 
election had been wholly unopposed. His 
politics were those of the Liberal party, 
even to the extent of the Ballot. 

He married, Oct. 30, 1816, Sarah, eldest 
daughter of Arthur Jones, esq. of the 
Bryn, and formerly of the Priory, Reigate, 
by whom he had issue four sons and five 
daughters. The former were: 1, Henry 
Hussey Vivian, esq., now M.P. for Truro, 
born in 1821, who has married first, in 
1847, Jesse-Dalrymple, daughter of Am- 
brose Goddard, esq., of Swindon, Wilts; 
and secondly, in 1853, Flora Caroline 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir Montague 
John Cholmeley, Bart. ; 2, William-Gra- 
ham, born in 1827; 3, Arthur-Pendarves, 
born in 1834 ; and 4, Richard-Glynn, born 
in 1835. The daughters: 1, Betsy Sarah, 
married in 1840 to Sir William Gibson 
Craig, Bart.; 2, Frances Mary, died 1824 ; 
3, Caroline Gertrude Walker, married in 
1848 to William Jones Loyd, esq., third 
son of Edward Loyd, esq., of Manchester ; 
4, Henrietta Letitia Victoria; and5, Julia 
Charlotte. 
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At a public meeting held at Swansea on 
the 13th March, resolutions were passed 
to erect a suitable memorial to commemo- 
rate the public worth and private virtue 
of Mr. Vivian. It has since been an- 
nounced that the subscriptions amount to 
650/., and that it has been determined 
that the funds shall be devoted to the 
erection of a fountain in some conspicuous 
part of the town, to have, as its centre, a 
statue of the deceased. 


Joun Bensow, Esa., M.P. 

Feb. 24. At Hastings, aged 86, John 
Benbow, esq., of Mecklenburgh Square, 
M.P. for Dudley. 

Mr. Benbow was formerly in practice 
as a solicitor, but retired from that profes- 
sion many years ago. He was trustee and 
auditor for Lord Ward, and also a director 
of the North Western and of the Shrews- 
bury and Birmingham Railways. 

He was an unsuccessful candidate for 
Wolverhampton at the general election 
of 1837, and was first returned to Parlia- 
ment for Dudley, in August 1844, on the 
retirement of Mr. Hawkes, defeating Wil- 
liam Rawson, esq., by 388 votes to 175. 
He was re-elected in 1847, without oppo- 
sition, and in 1852 by 400 votes, in a con- 
test with Alderman James Baldwin, who 
polled 231. His politics were those of a 
liberal Conservative. 

He became a widower in 1825. 

Joun O’Brien, Ese. 

Feb. 5. At his residence, in St. Ste- 
phen’s Green, Dublin, John O‘Brien, 
esq., of Elmvale, co. Clare, late M.P. for 
Limerick. . 

Mr. O’Brien was a son of James 
O’Brien, esq., of Limerick. He was re- 
turned to Parliament for the city of Lime- 
rick, at the general election of 1841, to- 
gether with Sir David Roche, Bart. In 
1847 there was a third candidate, and the 
poll terminated thus :— 

John O’Connell, esq. . 583 
John O’Brien, esq. 537 
Richard O’Gorman, jun., esq. 37 

At the dissolution of 1852 he retired 
from the representation. 

He was for many years an active and 
prominent member of the Liberal party 
in Ireland, and, during the struggle for 
Catholic Emancipation, the constant sup- 
porter of O’Connell. In private life his 
character was that of an amiable, gene- 
rous, and high-minded Irish gentleman. 

He married a daughter of Jeremiah 
Murphy, esq., merchant, of Cork, sister 
to the present Mr. Serjeant Murphy, 
M.P. for that city, and niece to the late 
Murphy, Roman Catholic Bishop in 
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James Dennistoun, Esa. 

Feb. 13. Aged 52, James Dennistoun, 
esq. of Dennistoun and Colgrain, N.B. a 
magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant of the 
county of Renfrew, and a member of the 
faculty of Advocates. 

Mr. Dennistoun was born in Dumbar- 
tonshire in 1803, and was the representa- 
tive of the knightly house of Danzielstoun, 
in Renfrewshire, one of the oldest Scotish 
families. He was educated at the college 
of Glasgow, and qualified himself for the 
bar in Edinburgh; but his taste took a 
different direction, and, being possessed of 
sufficient fortune, he turned aside from the 
legal profession and devoted his whole at- 
tention to literature, in connection chiefly 
with the Fine Arts. He was an amateur 
of Art according to the true and proper 
meaning of that designation—he loved and 
admired Art, and studied to appreciate the 
best examples that the world possesses. 
Though in following out these studies he 
devoted much of his time to the Italian 
school, as there painting first arose in 
strength, yet he was no bigoted admirer, 
and could appreciate the qualities of all 
kinds of Art, whether Italian or German, 
ancient or modern. He then aimed at 
giving to the public the ideas he had formed 
regarding its principles, and the facts he 
had collected as to its history. He could 
not unfold before all his friends and 
visitors portfolios filled with sketches done 
by himself, of passes in the Alps, or of 
scenery in the Tyrol, or of views of the 
Temple of the Sibyl at Tivoli, of Mount 
Vesuvius, &c.; but to all who wished to 
learn, he could impart in a manner the 
most simple and unpretending, but with a 
clearness and elegance that impressed and 
charmed all who were privileged to hear 
him (and these were many), information 
and instruction on almost everything re- 
lating to Art; while he often explained 
and illustrated what he stated by reference 
to examples he had himself collected— 
many of them of great rarity and value. 

He was a member of most of those 
societies formed for collecting materials 
for, and adding to and illustrating the 
literature of Scotland, and, besides editing 
several important publications by the 
Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs, contri- 
buted many interesting papers on sub- 
jects connected with Art to most of the 
leading periodicals, particularly to the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. 

His first work, we believe, was the edi- 
tion of Moysie’s Memoirs of the Affairs of 
Scotland from 1577 to 1603, which he 
contributed to the Bannatyne and Mait- 
land Clubs in 1830. This was followed 
by the Cartularium Comitatus de Leve- 
nax, ab initio seculi decimi tertii usque ad 
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annum McCcxcvIIL., edited by Mr. Den- 
nistoun, and printed for the Maitland Club 
by Mr. Campbell, of Barnhill. In 1834 
another illustration of Lennox history pro- 
ceeded from Mr. Dennistoun’s pen, in a 
reprint of The Lochlomond Expedition, 
with some Short Reflections on the Perth 
Manifesto, 1715. He also edited the 
volume of The Coltness Collections, 1608 
—1840, for the Maitland Club, in 1842. 
The Ranking of the Nobility, 1606, was 
printed, along with some other papers, in 
The Miscellany of the Maitland Club. 

A residence in Italy gave a new bent to 
his pursuits. One of the first-fruits of 
these Transalpine studies was a deeply- 
interesting paper on ‘‘ The Stuarts in 
Italy,’’ published in the Quarterly Review 
for Dec. 1846. But by far the most con- 
siderable result of Mr. Dennistoun’s Italian 
sojourn was his Memoirs of the Dukes of 
Urbino, published in three volumes in 
1852. This work is of great value, as 
illustrating the state of Italy during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the por- 
tion devoted to the Arts of the period 
being particularly interesting ; and it is to 
be regretted that from a delicacy carried 
perhaps too far, he has curtailed this im- 
portant section—the one he could best 
handle—from fear, as he states in the pre- 
face, of trenching on ground entered on 
by his friend Lord Lindsay. 

Mr. Dennistoun was the writer of the 
article on Mr. Barton’s History of Scot- 
land in the Edinburgh Review for Oct. 
1854; andalso of the analysis lately given 
in the same periodical of the Report by 
the Commission on the National Gallery, 
which is very masterly, and indeed the 
only successful attempt yet made to grap- 
ple with that huge accumulation of facts 
and opinions of all kinds. 

He had just lived to complete another 
very interesting work,* consisting of the 
Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange, the excel- 
lent engraver, and of his brother-in-law, 
Andrew Lumisden, secretary to the Stuart 
princes, and author of the “ Antiquities of 
Rome.” Sir Robert Strange was the ma- 
ternal grandfather of Mrs. Dennistoun. To 
that lady, Isabella- Katharina, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Hon. James Wolfe Murray, 
Lord Cringletie, a Lord of Session, Mr. 
Dennistoun was married in 1835. 


Josuua Watson, Esa. D.C.L. 
Jan. 30. At Clapton, Hackney, in his 
84th year, Joshua Watson, esq. D.C.L. 
This gentleman, whose name has long 
been known as one of the pillars of the 





* Of this work we have spoken at length 
in a former portion of our present Maga- 
zine. 
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Church of England, was born on Ascen- 
sion Day, the 9th May, 1776, in Mincing 
Lane, London, where his father was a 
wine-merchant. The late Venerable John 
James Watson, D.D. Rector of Hackney 
and Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, was his 
brother, and the late Rev. H. H. Norris, 
M.A. Rector of South Hackney and Pre- 
bendary of Landaff, his brother-in-law. 
He was trained in the nurture of the Lord 
by wise and religious parents ; and he had 
before his youthful eyes the example of 
such good men as the late Bishop Horne, 
the Rev. William Jones of Nayland, and 
Mr. William Stevens. 

At the age of fourteen he was taken 
from school, and placed in his father’s 
bnsiness, in which he laboured in the fear 
of God; and God prospered the work of 
his hands. But he often confessed in later 
years that, while he cheerfully undertook 
this state of life in obedience to the wish 
of a beloved father, he had longed in early 
youth for a more liberal education, and 
lamented that the discipline of his mind 
in childhood had come to an end at so 
early an age. It was a want of which 
none who conversed with him in later years 
could have been sensible; so perfectly had 
private study and self-discipline supplied 
whatever was left unfinished in the days 
of his youth. There was with him in boy- 
hood something of that winning grace 
which shone forth so remarkably in his 
declining years. His schoolfellows loved 
him, and were ready to serve him, because 
he was a friend to all; and there was a 
pure and lively spirit of gladness which 
bore him up under youthful trials, and 
made him very quick to take in all inno- 
cent persuasions to pleasure ; so that good 
King George III. who once observed him 
near to himself at a place of public amuse- 
ment, was heard to say to some of his 
attendants, “‘ Who is that happy boy ?’’ 

With such a cheerful frame and absence 
of all_self-ends he resigned the early wish 
of his heart, that he might have been a 
clergyman, and was well content, as the 
event proved he had good reason to be, 
when his equally kind and gentle brother 
was dedicated to the office of the Christian 
ministry ; but, more than this, he felt 
that dedication of his brother as a call of 
God to himself and his father’s house. 
He ever thought of it as something that 
brought a sanctity on all the family, and 
as a new motive to himself to flee from 
youthful follies, and seek the promise to 
the pure in heart; and with entire unity 
of counsel and of holy purposes did he 
seek to aid his brother in his consecrated 
task. Nor did this communion cease with 
life ; for he may be said to have executed 
his excellent brother’s last wish for the 
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parish over which he had so long pre- 
sided, in completing the erection of the 
beautiful district church of St. Barnabas, 
Homerton, the schools, and parsonage, 
and abundantly contributing to the endow- 
ment. 

In early life Mr. Watson was a dili- 
gent and successful merchant; but in 
the prime and vigour of manhood he re- 
solved to bid farewell to worldly business, 
and to devote himself entirely to those 
works of piety and charity by which a lay- 
man can best promote the cause of the 
Gospel, and minister to the necessity of 
the saints. 

The skill which he had acquired as a 
man of business was now turned to a more 
sacred use, when he toiled unsparingly 
and with admirable success as the treasurer 
of many public charities. In that capa- 
city he was officially connected with the 
venerable societies for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, and for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and that 
for Building Churches ; he was one of the 
founders and first treasurer of the National 
Society for the Education of the Poor, and 
of the Additional Curates’ Fund ; he was 
one of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for 
Building new Churches ; he took a leading 
part in the institution of King’s College, 
London, and St. Augustine’s College, 
Canterbury ; and was a wise and zealous 
friend of the Clergy Orphan School, the 
completion of which, on its new site at 
Canterbury, was what he most wished to 
see in this world, and the munificent bene- 
factions of the Rev. Dr. Warneford to 
that valuable charity were transmitted 
through his hands, in reliance on his judg- 
ment, and in pursuance of his recommen- 
dation. 

It appears from evidence that has come 
to light since his decease that he exceeded 
the measure of Zaccheus, and bestowed 
more than “‘ half his goods ” in works of 
charity and piety. 

There were other undertakings of a 
more simply charitable character, when 
there were sufferers to be relieved under 
war or famine, or other distressing pres- 
sure. Among these one of the most re- 
markable was the administration of a fund 
collected in England for the relief of the 
German sufferers at the close of the last 
continental war. The vast extent of the 
field for the distribution of this fund, and 
the many complicated claims which it em- 
braced, made it a work of extraordinary 
labour and difficulty; but Mr. Watson 
accomplished his task with such success 
as to win the most uncommon testimonies 
of his diligence and skill. The Kings of 
Prussia and Saxony sent him ornamental 
presents. The university of Hamburgh 
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gave him a diploma of honour. But what 
he valued most was, that our then gra- 
cious Queen Charlotte desired that he 
should be presented to her, and spoke to 
him in those most gracious words, so dear 
to a faithful subject from royal lips, ‘‘ I 
wished to thank you, sir, for your good- 
ness to my poor countrymen.”’ 

To promote more readily the pious 
works to which he had devoted himself, 
Mr. Watson in 1823 took up his residence 
at Westminster, when his house became 
a kind of public office of the church, 
and hospitable home to those “ who la- 
boured in the word and doctrine.”” There . 
were received, not only as guests, but 
often as permanent inmates for a season, 
the men whose piety and learning pointed 
them out as the best teachers of Christian 
doctriné in their time. Such was William 
Van Mildert, some time Royal Professor 
of Theology at Oxford, afterwards Bishop 
of Llandaff and Durham, at which latter 
see he became the munificent founder and 
promoter of a new university, to the last- 
ing benefit of the north of England. He 
was a man worthy of the friendship of the 
deceased ; but it speaks something for the 
discernment which found him out when a 
London clergyman nothing rich in this 
world’s goods, and invited him to share 
his home. It was there that the future 
bishop, not without communion of counsel 
with his host, prepared his Boyle Lectures, 
a learned work which appeared near fifty 
years ago, and has ever been valued as 
one of the soundest safeguards against the 
infidelity of the time. It would be easy 
to mention others who remained till death 
among the honoured preachers of truth 
and righteousness in the Church of Eng- 
land, and whose writings were ever sub- 
mitted to the judgment of their generous 
friend before they were entrusted to the 
public eye. 

There, too, was first fostered the good 
design of sending bishops to the British 
colonies. At that time there were only 
one or two chief pastors in our possessions 
to the north of North America. In the 
East Indies, in Australia, and in all the 
other colonies there were none. Mr. Wat- 
son, with the approving aid of Archbishop 
Manners Sutton, laboured in many ways 
for the supplying of this vital want, and 
especially by representing it in a memorial 
to the then Prime Minister, the just and 
beneficent Earl of Liverpool; and these 
efforts, although not immediately success- 
ful, were at length rewarded in the ap- 
pointment of another highly-gifted friend, 
Thomas Fanshawe Middleton, as first 
Bishop of Calcutta. But what he did be- 
side for the cause of Christianity among 
the natives of — can never,’’ as is 
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testified’ by those who know, ‘be ade- 
quately acknowledged.”’* We know that 
the flourishing missionary college, Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta, from its first founda- 
tion, was under unknown obligations to 
his bountiful charity, as well as to his 
abundant influence with other wise and 
good men at home. 

When the impulse had been once given, 
and the colonial church was extended 
under the care of its duly ordained chief 
thinisters, his charitable counsels and la- 
bours were extended with it. The late 
good Bishop of Nova Scotia, the venerable 
Jolin Inglis, ready at every call of duty, 
was ever wont to resort to him as his 
counsellor and friend; and the true-hearted 
Bishop of Sydney, the excellent William 
Grant Broughton, still to the last in every 
difficulty was cheered and comfortéd when 
lie had laid his troubles before the adviser 
whose wisdom had never failed him in dis- 
tress. Bishop Selwyn honoured him as a 
parent. He cherished tender sympathies 
with the church in the United States of 
America, through Bishop Hobart; and 
nearer home he took secret counsel with 
such noble and gentle spirits as those of 
Beresford and Jebb. 

No doubt one chief cause of his great 
influence with other men was his entire 
disinterestedness, his pure-minded inde- 
pendence of character. He desired only 
that the works of public piety and charity 
should be sustained; and when he did 
most, he most shrank from all notice as 
the doer. This was so remarkable, that 
in speaking of any good work which had 
been done, or good counsels in which he 
had borne a part, he would never use the 
pronoun “ I,’’ but rather leave the hearer 
in innocent doubt from whom the sugges- 
tion came. This was not lost upon the 
noble primate already mentioned, who was 
sometimes thought, in the dignity of his 
Office, to be less accessible to well-meant 
counsel than was desirable ; but it became 
a kind of proverb, that Mr. Watson could 
prevail with him when others tried in vain; 
and in the direction of many public trusts 
tie same high-minded but generous pri- 
mate would lean with ready confidence on 
his counsel, as was attested by his vene- 
rable brother primate of York, Archbishop 
Vernon Harcourt: ‘‘ When we were in 
doubt (he said to the present Archdeacon 
Churton) we asked Joshua Watson, and 
what he said we did.” 





* See the words of the late learned 
Principal of Bishop’s College, the Rev. 
Dr. W. H. Mill, afterwards Hebrew Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge, in his dedication of 
his ‘‘ Analysis of Bishop Pearson on the 
Creed to Joshua Watson.’’ 
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Among the other friends who shared his 
counsels were the late Christopher Words- 
worth, the learned and benevolent Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the 
devout and eloquent Hugh James Rose. 
Nor was the honour paid to him less in 
the sister university of Oxford, which con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. June 14, 1820. 

His favourite studies lay in the practical 
and devotional treatises of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor. No man probably ever under- 
stood that excellent divine better, or had 
transcribed more of his precepts into his 
own practice. Several of Bishop Taylor’s 
shorter writings he had printed separately, 
turning them into little manuals for devout 
readers, but without attracting notice to 
himself as the editor. What he especially 
admired in Bishop Taylor was his high 
standard of duty, which yet he had the art 
of showing to be attainable by persuasions 
not to be resisted; not diminishing any- 
thing from the perfectness of God's holy 
law, but aiding and comforting all honest 
endeavours to obey it. He often found 


comfort in that well-considered prac- 
tical rule of Bishop Taylor’s for persons 
feeling the languor of sickness or the debi- 
lity of age, ‘‘ Be patient in the desires of 
religion.”’ ‘* We can never be quite safe,”’ 


he said, “in any labour of Christian love, 
unless we can feel as well content to fail 
as to succeed, or at least to have the work 
done by others as by ourselves.’? So he 
taught, and so he acted; healing jealousies, 
and drawing good men together, and bring- 
ing out the good which he found in them, 
to be shown in their doctrine or in their 
actions; for there was a refined courtesy 
in his manner to those with whom he con- 
versed—a refinement which no outward 
cultivation could have given him, but what 
is best represented in the words of an 
accomplished living preacher and poet,— 


The gift of winning hearts, so largely given 
To minds that have been born again of heaven. 


It was the power, which no doubt he 
sought in his constant prayer, and which 
God had given him in answer to his prayers, 
of making holiness lovely. And thus he 
found men good, or made them so; for 
all who saw that outward flowing of the 
fountain of peace within his heart, desired 
to understand the. inward source from 
which it came. 

It pleased a mysterious but merciful 
Providence, a few years after he had lost 
his wife, a woman of high mental endow- 
ments, who had shared all his best thoughts 
and counsels (and of whom he speaks in 
the preamble to his will as one ‘‘ who had 
been for thirty-four years the overflowing 
channel of God’s abundant mercies to 
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him ’’), to bereave him also suddenly of 
his only child; but the only effect which 
this bereavement made discernible in him 
to thosé around, was that it made him 
more loving and more gentle, more thank- 
ful in the midst of sorrow, more ready to 
be the comforter of others’ griefs, and to 
make another’s joy his own. His cheer- 
fulness, which was undisturbed by the 
approaching darkness of the grave, was an 
earnest of the brightness of a better world 
shining in upon a soul whose warfare was 
accomplished, whose iniquity was par- 
doned, and whose labour of love had been 
accepted. It would be a wrong to his 
humble and gentle spirit to tell how calmly 
he received what he felt to be the warning 
of approaching death ; how each interval 
of pain or weakness he passed in prayers, 
or listening to holy texts, or some of the 
sacred poems which he had always loved; 
yet with the deep humility which ever 
characterised him, seeming even now to 
shrink from applying to himself all those 
texts which expressed more confident hope, 
till one of his faithful pastoral friends 
came for the last time to pray by his dying 
bed. Then, as long as strength remained, 
he joined his voice with the Church’s 
prayers, he repeated the words or promise 
from Holy Scripture which he heard; 
and shortly afterwards the look of suffer- 
ing gave way to an expression of fixed calm 
and peace, which showed that he had indeed 
passed from death unto life. 

Mr. Watson resided at Clapton, in the 
parish of Hackney, between the years 
1811 and 1823; from that time to 1840 in 
Park-street, Westminster ; after which he 
returned to Hackney, and he breathed his 
last at.no great distance from the church 
of St. Barnabas at Homerton, which has 
been already mentioned. His life was 
preserved, to the good of the church 
and the glory of God, for nearly fourscore 
and four years. They who had remem- 
bered his slender frame, seemingly frail 
even in .middle life, had little thought 
that such would be the will of God; but 
he seemed to possess a principle of life,— 
a well-spring of vitality,—in his mind and 
heart, which refreshed and invigorated his 
whole being. He lived as it were on a 
perennial flow of serene and quiet cheer- 
fulness. and beautiful resignation and con- 
formity to the divine will, and so he at- 
tained a great and happy old age, and it 
pleased Almighty God to spare him the 
lassitude, languor, and pain of lingering 
sickness. 

In his last will he expressed his desire 
that his body might rest in the churchyard 
of St. John’s at Hackney, where, in his 
own expressive words,—"‘ lies all that was 
mortal of my. honoured parents and be- 
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loved brother, and of her who, by God’s 
blessing, was for thirty-four years of my 
life the overflowing channel of His many 
and great goodnesses to me; to these 
therefore I greatly desire to be gathered.’’ 
That wish was fulfilled : his funeral was,at- 
tended by the Bishops of London and Lich- 
field, and many others of his most attached 
friends. On the following Sunday two 
funeral sermons were preached: in the 
morning one at the parish church by the 
Rev. Edward Churton, M.A. Archdeacon 
of Cleveland; and in the evening one at 
St. Barnabas, Homerton, by the Rev. 
Christopher Wordsworth, D.D. Canon of 
Westminster. The preceding portions of 
the present memoir are derived in part 
from both those discourses, but chiefly 
from the former ; from the latter we add 
the following passages. 

“No English layman was ever known to 
be better qualified to form a just opinion 
concerning the doctrines and practice of 
the English Church, by soundness of judg- 
ment, personal experience, and study of 
the past. Few have ever more fully under- 
stood the mind of the Church of England, 
and realised her spirit, and displayed her 
temper, in their lives; he was tolerant 
without laxity, uncompromising without 
uncharitableness. He had many qualifi- 
cations for being a leader of others, and 
for filling stations of eminence and dignity. 
He was a rich man furnished with ability. 
(Ecclus. xliv. 6.) He had much know- 
ledge of men and affairs, he was endued 
with sagacity and clearness of intellect, 
soundness of judgment, and accuracy of 
memory; he had great quickness of appre- 
hension, and. was able to express his 
thoughts with precision in writing—for he 
spoke little in public—and with terseness 
and felicity of style. 

“His affectionate reverence to the 
Church of England was grounded on a 
careful study and sound knowledge of her 
history, constitution, and doctrines, par- 
ticularly as distinguished, on the one hand, 
from those of the Church of Rome, and 
and of Puritanism on the other. He 
showed his love for her sacred services by 
a constant and devout attendance at her 
public worship, and by the erection of this 
sacred fabric, which by its holy beauty, 
and its appropriate and edifying adorn- 
ments, may be a model of an English 
church. 

‘* He was capable of instructing others, 
yet he published nothing of his own. But 
he declared his principles and promoted 
the general good by a re-publication of 
some among the best works of our standard 
divines, adapted to the exigences of the 
times, such, for example, as Bishop Tay- 
lor’s Letters on Popery, and William Law’s 
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Letters to Hoadley; and, of a devotional 
character, such as Bishop Taylor’s Intro- 
duction to his Holy Living, a Selection 
from his Prayers, Bp. Patrick’s Conso- 
latory Discourses, and Dean Stanhope’s 
Holy Week. 

‘‘ Especially are we bound to record with 
thankfulness the revival due to him—after 
an interval of more than a century—of 
one among the most scriptural and com- 
prehensive Manuals of Piety in the Eng- 
lish language, whether for private or house- 
hold prayer, whether for the use of the 
clergy or laity, whether in the sick cham- 
ber or at the Lord’s table—Hele’s Offices 
of Devotion, of which, through his instru- 
mentality, more than two hundred thou- 
sand copies have been circulated, in whole 
or in parts, and have refreshed many pious 
souls on their weary pilgrimage on earth, 
and have cheered them onward in their 
way to Paradise and ‘Heaven. That vo- 
lume was daily in the hands of the late 
saintly archbishop of this province, and 
has been publicly commended by his suc- 
cessor in the see of London. The pro- 
ceeds of the reprint were given to the 
Clergy Orphan Corporation.”’ 

Mr. Watson had two daughters, of whom 
one died unmarried, and the other, Mary, 
was the second wife of the Rev. Henry 
Mitchell Wagner, the present Vicar of 
Brighton; she died leaving two sons, 
Joshua Watson Wagner and Henry Wag- 
ner. 

At a meeting of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, held on the 
6th Feb. a resolution was proposed by the 
Rev. W. Short, seconded by the Rev. R. 
Harvey, and carried unanimously : 

“That this meeting, having had its at- 
tention called by the Standing Committee 
to the death of Joshua Watson, esq., de- 
sires to record its deep sense of the loss 
which the Society has sustained by this 
event, and of its veneration for Mr. Wat- 
son’s character. The Society bears in mind 
that Mr. Watson was one of its members 
for nearly sixty years, during sixteen of 
which he zealously devoted himself to the 
duties of the Treasurership; and that he 
continued to promote, in important ways, 
to the latest period of his valuable life, 
the objects and interests of this Society. 

“That this resolution be inserted in 
the Minutes of the Board, as a tribute of 
respect and affection for his memory.”’ 


Sir Henry R. BisHopr. 

April 30. Aged 68, Sir Henry Rowley 
Bishop, Mus. Doc., Professor of Music in 
the University of Oxford. 

Henry Rowley Bishop was born in Lon- 
don in 1786, and his principal musical in- 
structor was Signor Francisco Bianchi, an 


opera composer settled in this country. 
As early as 1806 he composed the music 
of a ballet produced at Covent Garden, 
and in 1808 the music for ‘ Caractacus,’ a 
pantomine balletat Drury Lane. In 1809 
he fairly took his place as composer of 
operas by. contributing to the same theatre 
his ‘ Circassian Bride,’ which was only 
performed once,—since, ere it could be 
performed a second time the theatre was 
burnt down, and the score with it. From 
that period to the year 1826, when his 
career may be said to have terminated by 
the failure of his ‘Aladdin’ (an opera 
produced in injudicious rivalry of Weber’s 
‘ Oberon’), he wrote incessantly for the 
two great theatres; operas, burlettas, melo- 
dramas, incidental music to Shakspeare’s 
plays, patchings and adaptations of foreign 
operas—the list of such productions, origi- 
nal and concocted, numbering more than 
seventy efforts. Besides stage-music, he 
composed glees, ballads, canzonets in ample 
number, succeeded Sir John Stevenson as 
arranger of the airs selected by Moore 
for his Melodies—and, later still, at- 
tempted to emulate the foreign composers 
by producing, at the instance of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, a serious cantata or two, 
which were less successful than his more 
hastily-written and less imitative music of 
other days had been. In 1810 he was 
appointed director of the music at Covent 
Garden, a post which he retained till 1824. 
He was for many years director of the 
concerts of Ancient Music. On the estab- 
lishment of the chair of music at Edinburgh, 
founded by the late General Reid, the 
Town Council unanimously offered to Sir 
Henry Bishop the appointment, which he 
accepted in Nov. 1841, but resigned in 
Dec. 1843, as residence in Edinburgh was 
incompatible with other professional en- 
gagements. He was afterwards, on the 
death of Dr. Crotch in 1848, elected Pro- 
fessor of Music at Oxford, an appoint- 
ment chiefly honorary, which he held till 
hisdeath. The degree of Doctor of Music 
had been conferred upon him at that 
university in June 1839; and he received 
the honour of knighthood from the Queen 
in 1842, 

In Sir Henry Bishop, we have lost the 
most distinguished representative of the 
English School of composition, and one 
whose name will ever rank high in the 
history of music. Purcell alone, of past 
generations, will be mentioned as of a 
higher order of genius, and Arne will 
share with him the distinction of having 
produced many memorable national melo- 
dies; but, no English musician has com- 
posed so much,—few so well, as Henry 
Bishop ; and probably none has produced 
so many things that are likely to endure. 
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No ordinary grace, delicacy and freshness 
distinguished his melodies. In the best of 
his airs and stage-glees the words are 
followed and set with taste (and some of 
his best words, when not Shakspere’s, were 
the spirited opera lyrics and chorusses of 
Mr. Planché). The concerted pieces in 
his dramas, though demanding less action 
than is now required, are constructed with 
an ease and natural fancy referable to no 
model. His treatment of the orchestra 
was simple and clear,—neither feeble nor 
thin,—always appropriate, often elegant, 
generally effective. There is music in 
The Slave, The Miller and his Men, Guy 
Mannering, Maid Marian, The Virgin of 
the Sun, The Englishman in India, and 
half a score besides of his operas,—there 
are settings by him, for one or two voices, 
of Shakspere’s choicest words,—to which 
singers and audiences return with delight, 
after a thousand works, more assuming 
and more elaborate in semblance, have 
been tried, tested, and laid aside. 

In every house where music, more especi- 
ally vocal music, is welcome, the name of 
Bishop has long been and must long re- 
main a household word. Who has not 
been soothed by the sweet melody of ‘ Blow, 
gentle gales,’ charmed by the measures of 
‘Lo! here the gentle lark,’ enlivened by 
the animated strains of ‘ Foresters, sound 
the cheerful horn,’ touched by the sadder 
music of ‘The winds whistle cold ’—who 
has been not haunted by the insinuating 
tunes of ‘ Tell me, my heart,’ ‘ Under the 
greenwood tree,’ or ‘Where the wind 
blows,’ which Rossini, the minstrel of the 
south, was wont to love so well—who has 
not felt sympathy with 


‘ As it fell upon a day 
In the merry month of May,’ 


admired that masterpiece of glee and 
chorus, ‘The Chough and Crow,’ or been 
moved to jollity at some convivial feast by 
‘Mynheer Van Dunck,’ the most original 
and genial of comic glees ? 

Changes in the popular taste, or rather 
in that of the fashionable world, have for 
some years left little scope for Sir Henry 
Bishop’s talents as a writer of dramatic 
music, and his latter days witnessed great 
reverses in his personal fortune, compared 
with the times when the English opera 
flourished. An advertisement lately in- 
formed the public that he was “ without 
meansof meeting his immediate necessities, 
or for making any provision for his two 
youngest children.” To provide for these 
immediate wants some concerts have lately 
been given, consisting of selections of the 
choicest pieces from his various works. 
The friendly and kind exertions of the com- 
mittee have since his death been continued 
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for the benefit of the family, and their 
appeal has been generously responded to. 
The Covent Garden Theatrical Fund with 
507. and Mr. Broadwood 50/., head a 
goodly list of subscriptions. In a recent 
advertisement the committee announce 
that they have received a communication 
from a member of the family, to the effect 
that ‘‘ he is ready and desirous of taking 
charge of the children,’’—‘ with the as- 
sistance of relatives, at once willing and 
able to provide for their support.’’ Con- 
sequently no more subscriptions are re- 
quired. Previously to the decease of Sir 
Henry, the committee had the satisfaction 
of arranging with his creditors, and the 
balance remaining in their hands, after the 
payment of expenses, will be paid over to 
the guardian of the two children appointed 
by Sir Henry Bishop’s will. 


Hector Gavin, M.D. 

April 21. At Balaklava, aged 39, Hec- 
tor Gavin, M.D. one of her Majesty’s 
Sanitary Commissioners in the Crimea. 

The death of Dr. Gavin is one of those 
deplorable accidents that awaken sudden 
interest and sympathy. After having 
undergone the worst dangers of the sea 
and hospital, he was shot through the body 
by his own revolver-pistol, which he was 
in the act of handing to his brother Mr. 
William Gavin, a veterinary surgeon, on 
service with the 17th Lancers. 

Although devoted to a learned pro- 
fession, Dr. Gavin’s life has been adven- 
turous in the highest sense of the word. 
He loved the science of medicine, and 
sought that branch of it which is most 
widely beneficial—the development of its 
sanitary or preventive application. And 
this he pursued with a generosity and zeal 
almost reckless of his private interests, 
A Scotchman by birth, he began his studies 
at Edinburgh, (where his father is still 
living,) but came to England; took part 
in the sanitary reform movement of which 
Southwood Smith was the originator ; 
aided in founding the Sanitary Society and 
Health of Towns Association, and thus 
assisted in forcing the Board of Health 
upon Government. Under the Board he 
first received pay as an Inspector; but in 
spite of place and pay he did his work, 
wherever he was wanted, with all the zeal 
of a volunteer—whether it was in London, 
in the West Indies, in Newcastle, or, we 
may now say, in the Crimea—wherever 
pestilence reared its head. Burning sun, 
fetid atmosphere, jealous local self-gover- 
nors, bilious and peppery West Indians, 
could not anger him or obstruct him ; the 
fire that was in him always expended itself 
in fervid labour. An example of this zeal 
in a professional man and an official is 
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extraordinary ; where routine appoints 10 
as the earliest hour of attendance, for him- 
self he fixed 7 in the morning. He pur- 
sued science and the welfare of his kind, 
not money. He had warm affections ; he 
could not remain alone in the world; 
although always ready for distant service, 
he was married ; and, suddenly cut off in 
the midst of active life, he leaves his wife 
and their oniy child, a boy, actually desti- 
tute. Dr. Gavin was scarcely wrong in 
calculating that he would still have the 
opportunity of providing for the future ; 
for he was identified with a rising branch 
of his profession and foremost in it. If he 
had buried his useful energies in a shop, 
his conscientious labour would have accu- 
mulated something to leave behind him ; 
that something remains in the possession 
of his country. It consists of what Dr. 
Gavin might have earned by devoting him- 
self to his personal interests, but what he 
waived in giving his energies and intellect 
to the public service. A more distinct 
case of debt was never made out, and the 
creditor is represented by the widow and 
the orphan.— Spectator. 


Rev. ANpRew CricuTon, LL.D. 

Jan. 9. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Andrew 
Crichton, LL.D. 

This gentleman was a graduate of the 
University of St. Andrew’s. He was long 
an office-bearer in the church of Scot- 
land, and sat repeatedly in the General 
Assembly. For eighteen years, down to 
the year 1851, he acted as editor of the 
Edinburgh Advertiser, and he was the 
‘author of the following highly creditable 
literary works : 

Memoirs of the Rev. John Blackader ; 
with Appendix, containing the History of 
the Isle of Bass. 1823, @vo. 2d edit. 
1826. 

Life and Diary of Lieut.-Colonel Black- 
ader, of the Cameronian Regiment, and 
Deputy-Governor of Stirling Castle. 1824, 

Memoirs of the Rev. Thomas Scott, 
Rector of Aston Sandford. 1825. 

Converts from Infidelity ; or, Lives of 
Eminent Individuals who have renounced 
Libértine principles and Sceptical opi- 
nions, and embraced Christianity. 1827. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

A Translation of Koch’s History of the 
Revolutions in Europe. 1828. 3 vols. 
12mo. (In Constable’s Miscellany.) 

History of Arabia and its People, 1833. 
(In the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, vols. 
13 and 14.) Reprinted at New York, 
1845. Second Edinburgh edition, 1852. 

Scandinavia, Ancient and Modern, 
being a History of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway; written in conjunction with 
Henry Wheaton, LL.D. 1838. (In the 


Edinburgh Cabinet Library, vols. 23 and 
24.) Reprinted at New York, 1846. 
Biographies of Burckhardt, and others 
in the Naturalist’s Library. 
At the time of his death he had nearly 
finished a work on Russia, which has 
since been published. 


Grsspons MERLE, Esa. 

Jan. 19. At Paris, Gibbons Merle, 
esq. one of the editors of Galignani’s Mes- 
senger. 

Many years ago Mr. Merle was the 
editor of the London Courier ; and he 
was also for a long period the correspon- 
dent in London of the Journal des Débats. 
He had been attached to Galignani for 
more than a quarter of a century, and 
during the same period he was the Paris 
correspondent of the Globe. He was 
the author of A Letter to Lord Sidmouth, 
1818, 8vo,; The Domestic Dictionary and 
Housekeeper’s Manual, (the medical por- 
tion by John Reitch,) London, 1842, 8vo.; 
The new Patent Law in France, with ob- 
servations. London, 1844, 8vo. 

Some twenty years ago Mr. Merle pro- 
posed himself as a candidate for the city 
of Salisbury, but he did not go to a poll. 

Freveric Rowton, Ese. 

Nov.9. Frederic Rowton, esq. one of 
the Directors of the National Freehold 
Land Society. 

Mr. Rowton held for some years the 
position of one of the secretaries of the 
Society for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment, and was the author of an 
essay, entitled “‘ Capital Punishment Re- 
viewed.” 

He also published,—The Debater; anew 
theory of the Art of Speaking, being a 
series of complete debates, outlines of 
debates, and questions for discussion, 
with reference to the best sources of in- 
formation on each particular topic. 1846. 
16mo. 

Female Poets of Great Britain, chro- 
nologically arranged, with copious Selec- 
tions and Critical Remarks. 1848. Square 
8vo. 

In the title-page of ‘‘ The Debater’’ he 
styled himself a “ lecturer on general 
literature.”’ 


CuHar.es Veasey, Esa. 

April 25. At Huntingdon, aged 70, 
Charles Veasey, Esq. 

Mr. Veasey had, with brief intervals, 
passed the whole of his life in his native 
town, and was, until within these few 
years, actively engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits, as well as one of the partners in 
the old-established bank of Messrs. 
Veasey, Desborough, and Veasey, and for 
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séveral years treasurer to the county. He 
was an aldérman of the old corporation 
of Huntingdon, and was elected one of 
the first members of the town council 
when that body superseded the former 
one, and on several occasions filled the 
office of mayor of the borough, with his 
accustomed zeal and diligence in whatever 
he undertook to do. Possessing a cheer- 
fuland contented disposition, it was his 
great delight to see every one happy 
around him, and he was at all times ready 
to aid in any benevolent object which had 
for its aim the benefit of his fellow-men. 
To the several charitable institutions of 
the town he was a large contributor, and 
his private benevolence was on an exten- 
sive scale, whilst to most of the religious 
societies he was at all times ready to lend 
a helping hand, and acted as treasurer to 
several of them. Although he had at- 
tained the age of threescore years and ten, 
it was not until within these few months 
that any outward appearance of decay of 
nature exhibited itself; and his usually 
robust health and active habits gave a 
hope that his career of usefulness might 
for many years be prolonged. His body 
was interred in the family vault in St. 
Mary’s churchyard. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


March 10. At Scutari, of fever, the Rev. George 
Henry Proctor, Assistant Officiating Chaplain to 
the army in the Crimea. He was the eldest and 
only surviving son of the Rev. George Proctor, 
D.D. Rector of Hadley, Middlesex. 

March 11. On board the Africa, on his voyage 
to England, the Ven. Robert Young Keays, Arch- 
deacon and Commissary of Bombay (1850), and 
Chaplain to the Hon. East India Company{1823). 
He was of Brazenose college, Oxford, B.A. 1820, 
M.A. 1823. 

March 13. At Melling near Lancaster, in his 
70th year, the Rev. John Beetham, Vicar of that 
parish (1851), and for forty years Head Master of 
the Free Grammar School, Lancaster. 

March 14, Aged 24, the Rev. William Simson 
Longmore, Curate of Cheriton, Devon. He was of 
Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge, B.A. 1853. 

March 15. At Carlton in Coverdale, Yorkshire, 
aged 48, the Rev. George Cockayne Tomlinson, In- 
eumbent of Coverham and Horsehouse (1842), and 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Gibraltar. 

March 19. On his journey from Cairo to Mount 
Sinai, the Rev. William Withers Ewbank, M.A. 
Rector of St. George, Everton, near Liverpool 
(1841). He was of Christ’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1830. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ewbank, accompanied by the Rev. 
Mr. Skinner, one of the Curates of St. Barnabas, 
Pimlico, left Cairo on the 5th of March, and the 
deceased was the same day attacked with dysen- 
tery, under which he suffered until his death. 

March 23. At Canterbury, aged 35, the Rev. 
John Bowes Bunce, B.A. Chaplain of H.M.S. 
Conway. 

March 2%. At Crostwight, Norfolk, aged 58, 
the Rev. Thomas Beckwith, B.A. Rector of that 
parish (1846). 

At Earsham, Norfolk, aged 72, the Rev. Wiliam 
Grainger Cautley, Rector of that place, and Chap- 
lain to H.M.’s Forses. He was educated at Christ’s 
Hospital, proceeded to Pembroke college, Camb. 
in 1801, and graduated there B.A, 1805 as 15th 
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Wrangler and 2nd Chancellor’s Medalist; he. was 
also Member’s Prizeman in 1806 and 1807. In 
1808 he was elected Fellow of Clare hall; and-about 
the same time was appointed Chaplain to the 
Forces, and for some years at Madeira, 
where his agreeable manners and. faithful. atten- 
tion to his duties secured to him many valuable 
friends: one of whom, Sir Wm. Wyndham Dalling, 
Bart. presented him to the living of Earsham in 
1831. By this preferment he vacated his Fellow- 
ship at Clare hall, where, however, he had never 
regularly resided : for, having graduated at another 
college, he did not feel much interest in that which 
had adopted him, and he coggented himself by 
paying a short visit at the college audit, when his 
entertaining society was always acceptable. He: 
died unmarried, 

March 28. At Canterbury, in his 76th year, 
the Rev. John Pechey Francis, Rector of St. Peter 
with Holy Cross, in that city (1804), and of New- 
enden (1812), He was of Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1801, M.A. 1804. He was bro- 
ther-in-law to the late Dr. Broughton, Bishop of 
Sydney, Australia. Having suffered for some time 
from despondency, he shot himself in his study : 
a coroner’s jury returned their verdict “ mental 
insanity.” 

March 29. At Wickenby vicarage, Linc. the 
Rev. Charles Atkinson West, Curate of that parish, 
of a fever caught in visiting the sick. He was the 
third surviving son of the late Rev. John West, 
Rector of Chettle, Dorset, and of Farnham, in the 
same county (of whom a memoir was given in ow 
Magazine for Feb. 1846), and nephew to William: 
West, esq. of Farnham (who is since deceased, on 
the 7th of April). He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1807. He married in 1853 Elea- 
nor, dau. of the late Dudley Cary Elwes, esq. of 
Brigg, Linc. and leaves an infant daughter, born 
31 March, 1854. 

March 30. At Sawston, Camb. aged 58, the 
Rey. Edwin Daniel, M.A. Vicar of that parish 
(1836). He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1820, M.A. 1825. 

At Towcester, co. Northampton, the Rev. Joseph 
Garton, Vicar of that parish (1840), a Canon 
of Peterborough (1848), and Curate of Easton 
Neston. 

March 3\1. At Windsor, aged 58, the Rev. Wil. 
liam Peart, M.A. of Clare hall, Cambridge. He 
graduated B. A. 1818, M.A. 1821. 

In London, aged 75, the Rev. Walter Mathew 
Ward, M.A. Vicar of Hartington, Derb. (1826), 
and Perp. Curate of Watton, Salop (1828). He 
was of Emmanuel college, Cambridge, B.A. 1804. 

At Beeston, near Leeds, aged 73, the Rev. Joseph 
Wardle, M.A, for 23 years Incumbent of that 
chapelry. 

Lately. The Rev. James Balfour, B.D. Head 
Master of the Royal Grammar School of Raphoe. 

April 1. Suddenly, in his church, the Rev. 
George Dover, Perp. Curate of Kirkdale, Lanc. 
(1853). He was of St. Catharine’s hall, Camb. 
B.A. 1837, M.A. 1841. After three or four weeks’ 
absence from indisposition, he had just ascended 
his pulpit, and fell when delivering his text. 

April 3. Aged 41, the Rev. Oliver Walford, 
Second Master of the Charterhouse School. He 
was of Trinity coll. Camb. B.A. 1836, as 3d Senior 
Optime and in first class of Classics, M.A. 1839. 

April 5. At Portstewart, aged 68, the Rey. 
David Hill —— ‘il 

April 6. t Notting-hill, aged 81, the 4 
Michael Maurice. Aprsten 

Aprii9. The Rev. James Noel Pigott, Rector of 
Grendon Underwood, Bucks (1808). He was of 
Worcester college, Oxford, B.A. 1805, M.A. 1812. 

April 11. At Dr. Baster’s hydropathic establish- 
ment, Blarney, by his own hand, the Rev. William 
Hamilton, Curate of New Ross, Wexford. 

At Castletown, Isle of Man, aged 59, the Rev. 
George Parsons, for more than thirty years In- 
cumbent of St. Mary’s, Castletown, and Chaplain 
to the Governor and Forces of the island. 
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April 12. In Upper Berkeley-st. Portman-sq. 
aged 73, the Rev. Henry Mears, late of Stowe hill, 
Suffolk. He was of Merton college, Oxford, B.A. 
1803, M.A. 1808. 

April 13. At Ostend, aged 48, the Rev. Salus- 
bury Humphreys, eldest son of the late Admiral 
Sir Salusbury Humphreys (afterwards Davenport), 
of Bramhall hall, Cheshire. He was of Brasenose 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1830, a licentiate in theology 
of Durham 1840, and Rector of Fleet Marston in 
Suffolk on his own presentation. 

At Terril Lodge, Westmerland, aged 36, the 
Rev. Thomas Unthank Gibson, M.A. Vicar of 
Barton in that coumty (1847), and Chaplain to the 
Eamont-bridge workhouse. He was brother to the 
Rev. John Gibson, formerly Fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Durham. He was of University college, 
Durham, B.A. 1845, and a licentiate in theology ; 
and some time Curate of Dacre. 

At Lowton rectory, near Warrington, the Rev. 
Thomas Joyce Whittington, M.A., Rector of that 
parish (1853). He was of Queen’s coll. Cambridge, 
B.A. 1828, as Senior Optime and 3d class Classics. 

April 14, At Tenby, Pemb. aged 25, the Rey. 
John Duncan Myers, B.A. of St. John’s coll. Oxf. 

At Langriville parsonage, Lincolnshire, aged 62, 
the Rev. William Robinson, M.A. for nearly 30 
years Incumbent of Thornton-le-Fen and Langri- 
ville chapelries. 

April 16. At Todenham, Glouc. aged 79, the 
Rev. Gilbert Malcolm, Incumbent of that parish for 
43 years. He was formerly Fellow of Trinity coll. 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 1796, as 
6th Wrangler, M.A. 1799. 

April 20. Aged 34, the Rev. Nicholas Archer 
Hoey, LL.D. youngest son of the late William 
Parsons Hoey, esq. LL.D. 

April 22. At Dublin, the Rev. William Robert- 
son, late general agent of the Dublin City Mission. 

April 23. At Mattersey, Notts, aged 72, the 
Rev. William Carr Fenton, Rector of Cowthorpe, 
Yorkshire, and Vicar of Mattersey. This gentle- 
man was son] of {William Fenton, esq. of Glass- 
house, near Leeds, where he was born in 1782. 
He was ordained in 1805, and was subsequently 
curate at one or two places in Yorkshire. In 
1824 he was presented by the late R. F. Wilson, 
esq. to the rectory of Cowthorpe, near Wetherby, 
and in 1835 he was collated to the vicarage of 
Mattersey, by the late Archbishop of York. Mr. 
Fenton was the originator of the Yorkshire insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb. He married in 
1823 Caroline Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. Robert 
Myddleton, D.D. of Gwaynygog, and Rector of 
Rotherhithe, Surrey, by whom he had a numerous 
family, of whom only three daughters survive. 

At Monkstown, near Dublin, the Ven. Charles 
Lindsay, M.A. Archdeacon of Kildare, and Perpe- 
tual Curate of Monkstown. 

April 24. At Hanbury, Worc. aged 61, the Rev. 
William Vernon, Rector of that parish (1820). He 
was of Emmanuel college, Cambridge, B.A. 1818, 
M.A. 1821. 

April 27. At Erpingham, Norfolk, aged 80, 
the Rev. Stephen Allen, Rector of Wolterton cum 
Wickmere (1801), and Vicar of Dunton cum 
Doughton, Norfolk. He was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1797, as 13th Senior Optime, 
M.A. 1801. ~ 

At Cheltenham, aged 71, the Rev. Mark Wilks, 
formerly of Paris. 

May 3. At Northleach, Glouc. aged 52, the 
Rev. Joseph Askew, Head Master of the Grammar 
School in that town. He was formerly Fellow of 
Queen’s college, Oxford, B.A, 1823, M.A. 1827. 

May 5. Aged 54, the Rev. Thomas Remington, 
of Aynsome, Lancashire, Senior Fellow of Trinity 
college, Cambridge. He graduated B.A. 1824 as 
22d Wrangler, and in the first class of the classical 
tripos, M.A. 1827. He arrived on a visit to his 
mother at Crow Tree Melling, near Lancaster, 
from a tour, and in a few days showed signs of 
os small-pox, of which he died—after vaccina- 

ion. 
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May6. At Skerton, near Lancaster, aged 59, 
the Rev. Robert Simpson, Perp. Curate of that 
chapelry (1850). 

May 8. At Bywell, Northumberland, aged 33, 
the Rev. Henry Parr Dwarris, M.A. Curate of that 
parish, youngest son of Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, 
He had been resident at Bywell about 18 months 
as Curate to his brother the Rev. Brereton E. 
Dwarris, the Vicar of Bywell St. Peter. Together 
with his brother he was crossing the river Tyus 
in a skiff, when it was suddenly capsized, and 
both were thrown into the water. The Vicar, 
though not a swimmer, succeeded in reaching 
the land. 

At Rushock rectory, aged 86, the Rev. George 
Henry Piercy, Vicar of Cheddesley Corbet, Worc. 
(1805). He was of Worcester college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1790, M.A. 1790. 

May 9. At his residence, in Bath, aged 71, the 
Rev. Charles Milman Mount, Rector of Helmdon, 
Northamptonshire (1814), and a Prebendary of 
Wells (1834). He was of Corpus Christi college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1804, M.A. 1808. 

May \1. At Workington, Cumberland, aged 
42, the Rev. Patrick W. Malone, M.A. late Curate 
of Clifton, near Workington. - 

At Walkeringham, Notts, aged 71, the Rev. 
Joseph Kirkman Miller, Vicar of Walkeringham 
(1819), Perp. Curate of Bockleton and Laysters 
(1830), Wore. He was formerly Fellow of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1807, as 8th Wrangler 
and senior Chancellor ’s medalist, M.A. 1810. 

Aged 41, the Rev. Jacob Banister Snelgar, of 
Jesus college, Cambridge, B.A. 1839, M.A. 1843. 

May 12. At Sparkes, Rolvenden, Kent, the 
Rev. John Riché Coombe, the eldest son of the late 
Rev. Thomas Coombe, D.D. He was of Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge, B.A. 1798, M.A. 1805. 

At Sway, near Lymington, Hants, aged 51, the 
Rev. William Jones. 

The Rev. William Charles Ridley, M.A. Incum- 
bent of St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, Glasgow. 

May 13. At Gillingham, Norfolk, aged 85, the 
Rev. John Lewis, Rector of that place (1797) and 
of Kirstead (1795). 

May 14. At Great Malvern, aged 51, the Rev. 
Henry Thompson, of Workington, Cumberland, a 
Fellow of St. John’s college, Cambridge. He gra- 
duated B.A. 1838, as a Junior Optime and first 
class in Classics, M.A. 1841. 

May 17. At Walton-on-the-Hill, near Liver- 
pool, aged 60, the Rev. James Case, M.A. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Dec... Aged 57, Mr. Edward Prentis, one of 
the early members and most steady supporters of 
the Society of British Artists. His pictures are 
principally representations of incidents of domestic 
life, some of them of a humorous character, others 
are appeals to the affections and sensibilities. 
Several of them have been engraved, and on their 
first appearance were very popular. He has left a 
widow and eleven children. 

Jan. 15. At Dalystown, co. Galway, Charles 
Farrell, esq. M.D. He entered the army, medical 
department, in 1799; served for many years in the 
Mediterranean, Egypt, and the Peninsula; and 
afterwards in Ceylon, and at Gibraltar as In- 
spector-general of hospitals. Since his retirement 
he had become an active magistrate and an enter- 
prising agriculturist in his native country. 

Jan.19. Aged 22, Edmund, youngest son of 
the late Capt. Leslie Eckley, E.I.C. by the up- 
setting of a boat in the Gulf of Martaban. 

Jan, 22. Lost overboard by aheavy sea, on the 
passage from Manilla to London, Capt. Arthur 
Smith, H.C.S. second surviving son of the late 
David Smith, esq. of Arbroath. 

Feb.6. At Moulmein, Lieut.-Colonel George 
Green, 84th Regt. 

Feb. 9, At the camp before Sebastopol, Patrick 
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M'Geath, esq. for 24 years Paymaster of the 33d 
and formerly Lieut. 63d Foot. 

b.10. At St. John’s, Newfoundland, aged 
24, Jane-Caroline, wife of P.G. Tessier, esq. third 
dau. of Robert Carter, esq. Colonial Treasurer. 

Feb.12. Aged 31, Mr. C. Blair Leighton, the 
senior partner in the firm of Leighton, lithogra- 
phers, of Red Lion-square. He was an Academy 
student and frequent exhibitor. He was one of 
the earliest translators of water and oil pictures 
by the chromatic process. 

Feb.17. At Singapore, aged 21, Ann-Isabel, 
wife of Walker H. Medhurst, esq. H.M. Consul at 
Foo-chow-Foo. 

Feb. 28. On the river Indus, near Sukker, 
Major A. Campbell, 58th Bengal N. Inf. 

March 2. At Poplar, at the great age of 108, 
Mr. G. Fletcher, a Methodist minister. He was 
born at Clareborough, co. Nottingham, on the 2d 
Feb. 1747. He spent 83 years in active occupa- 
tions ; being for 21 years a farmer, 26 yearsin the 
army, during which he was in the battle of Bun- 
ker’s Hill, and in the campaign in Egypt, and 36 
years in the service of the West India Dock Com- 
pany. He had been a Methodist from the age of 
six. His portrait, from a photograph taken on 
his 104th birthday, has been published in the 
Illustrated London News of the 10th of March. 

March7. At Bengal, Henrietta, wife of the 
Rey. John Foy, Chaplain of Jessore, youngest 
dau. of the late Mr. Rosenberg, of Chelsea. 

March i0. At Jacmel, Haiti, Jeanne Catherine 
‘Scholastique,Louis Dufrene, wife of Wm. Larke, 
esq. and dau. of the Duke of Tiburon. 

Marchil. At Cambridge, aged 91, Mr. John 
Willimott, the oldest inhabitant of the town. He 
was born, educated, and lived for more than 
eighty years in one parish. His last wishes were 
to be interred in the same vault as his late wife ; 
but the difficulty arose of the churchyard being 
closed for interments. Application was made to 
the Home Office ; and, the permission having been 
given, this venerable and esteemed man was com- 
— to the tomb in St. Edward’s church- 
yard. 

March 13. At Edinburgh, John Dickinson, esq. 
of Peelwalls, Berwickshire. 

At Maida-hill-west, aged 73, John Galsworthy, 


esq. 

In his 4th year, Charles-John, only surviving 
child of Commander Tyssen, R.N. of Spring Hall, 
Stanstead, Essex. 5 

March 15. At Racine, U.S., Lucy, wife of T. G. 
Hake, esq. M.D. late of Bury St. Edmund’s. 

March 20. Aged 30, of chloroform, which she 
was in the habit of taking for toothache, the wife 
of R. C. Elwes, esq. of Aislaby Hall, near Whitby. 

March 22. In the trenches before Sebastopol, 
whilst gallantly leading a detachment of his regi- 
ment against a sortie of the enemy, aged 25, the 
Hon. Cavendish Browne, Capt. Royal Fusiliers, 
third son of Lord Kilmaine. 

At Scutari, Major William Pitcairn Campbell, 
23d Welsh Fusiliers, and Dep. Asst. Quartermas- 
ter-gen. youngest son of the Rev. Aug. Campbell, 
Rector of Liverpool, nephew of Sir John Camp- 
bell, K.T.S. formerly of the Portuguese Cavalry 
and Staff, and of Major-Gen. William Campbell, 
of Peninsular and Waterloo Staff. 

In the trenches before Sebastopol, whilst gal- 
lantly repulsing a sortie of the enemy, aged 28, 
Hedley Shafto Vicars, Capt. 97th Regt. eldest son 
of the late Capt. Vicars, Royal Engineers, and 
brother to Lady Rayleigh. His father was the fifth 
son of George Vicars, esq. barrister-at-law, by 
Deborah, dau. of the late John Hedley, esq. alder- 
man of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

March 24, At Dublin, Ensign Rollo Burslem, 
of the 68th Cambridgeshire milita. 

March 26. In the camp before Sebastopol, aged 
19, Lieut. Fred. Parr, 20th Regt. second son of 
pe a Parr, esq. of Grappenhall Heyes, War- 


ton. 
March 29. Of fever, taken in the discharge of 
Gent. Mag. Vou. XLIII. 
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his duties as resident pupil at the Whitworth Hos- 
pital, Dublin, aged 20, Andrew Edward Blake, 
only son of the late Andrew Blake, M.D. formerly 
in the 5th Fusiliers and 7th Dragoon Guards. 

On board the Indiana, coming from Scutari, 

d 26, Carrick Darby, Capt. 89th Regt. only son 
of Edmund Darby, esq. laté of Aston, Herts. 

March 30. Edward Batten, esq. of Dulwich. 

March31. At Rustington, near Arundel, Ed- 
ward Greenfield Penfold, esq. formerly a Capt. in 
-the Royal Sussex Militia, and in the commission of 
the peace for Sussex. 

At Aberdeen, aged 79, the widow of John Ur- 
quhart, esq. of Craigston. 

Lately. At Boston, America, Mr. James Brown, 
the English partner of the house of Little and 
Brown. He had been in the habit for the last 
twenty years of visiting England to make pur- 
chases, and had dealings in old as well as new 
books in‘a very wholesale way. 

The Baron Camillo Ugoni, author of an elegant 
translation of the Commentaries of Cesar, as 
of Essays on Petrarch, written in English by Ugo 
Foscolo, and he wrote the Continuazione di Secoli 
della Letteratura Italiana, by Corniani. 

At Lisbon, the Rev. Thomas Hurst, better 
known as the most charitable Padre Thomar dos 
Inglezinhos, who had resided at the English col- 
lege in Lisbon upwards of sixty years. 

Killed in the Crimea, Lieut. W. Wather Jordan, 
of the 34th foot, cousin to Capt. Joseph Jordan, 
of the same regiment, and nephew to Wm. Lutley 
Sclater, esq. of Hoddington House, Odiham, Hants. 

Killed in the French lines before Sebastopol, it 
is supposed by mistake of a sentry, Dr. Le Blanc, 
surgeon of H.M.’s 9th regiment. 

April2. At Constantinople, aged 28, Edwin 
Bertram, esq. Assistant Postmaster to H.M. 
Forces in Turkey, and late of the General Post 
Office, London, eldest surviving son of the late 
Charles Bertram, esq. 

April 3. Drowned by the upsetting of a boat on 
Lough Gowna, aged 55, John Dopping, esq. R.M. 
stationed at Arva; with three of his companions, 
—aged 32, Lieut. Irwin, of the Revenue Police, 
son of the Dean of Ardfert; Capt. White, and 
Lieut. Fox, both already recorded in p. 549. 

April 4. By the bursting of a shell, fired from 
the Russian works at Sebastopol, whilst directing 
the construction of a battery, aged 24, Lieut. Ed- 
ward Bainbrigge, R.Eng. son of Lieut.-Gen. Bain- 
brigge, C.B. 

At Scutari, aged 28, Mr. Harvey ~Ludlow, 
F.R.C.S. of Charter House-sq. London, eldest son 
of Mr. Ludlow, of Christ’s Hospital, Hertford, and 
late one of the surgeons of the Metropolitan Free 
Hospital. He was an acting Assistant Staff-sur- 
geon to Her Majesty’s forces. 

April5. At Bicester, aged 70, Elizabeth, wife 
of James Adkins, esq. 

At the camp before Sebastopol, of fever, brevet 
Major Thomas Davis, 95th Regt. eldest son of 
Thomas Boys Davis, esq. of Cerne Abbas, Dorset. 
This officer served at the Alma, at the brilliant 
affair of the 26th of October, and at Inkerman, 
He received his promotion after the last battle, 
where he greatly distinguished himself, having 
succeeded to the command of the regiment, which 
he retained until a few weeks before his death. 

Aged 47, Richard Thos. Sheil, esq. youngest son 
of the late Richard Sheil, esq. of Cadiz. 

April 6. At Fossum, in Norway, aged 45, James 
Reeves, esq. yotinger son of John Reeves, esq. of 
Clapham, Surrey. 

At Brighton, aged 59, Anna-Cuyler, relict of the 
Rev. Hugh James Rose, B.B. Principal of King’s 
college, London, and Chaplain of the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. She was the dau. of Peter 
Mair, esq. of Richmond, Yorkshire, and sister to 
the late Colonel Mair, Governor of Grenada; was 
married in 1819 and left a widow in 1838 ; see the 
memoir of Mr. Rose in our vol. x1. p. 319. 

At Dorchester, aged 16, Edwin-Simeon, young- 
est child of Major-Gen. Swinhoe, E.1.C.S. 
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April7. At Cheltenham, aged 67, Nancy, relict 
of Thos. Eaton, esq. R.N. 

William West, esq. of Farnham ; uncle to Rev. 
Charles Atkinson West, Curate of Wickenby, 
Linc. who died on the 29th March. 

April 8. At Rugby, aged 10, Walter-Robinson, 
youngest child of Rev. Charles A. Anstey. 

At St. Pierre, near Calais, Capt. Samuel John 
Bever, only son of the late Edw. Bever, esq. of 
Mortimer, Berks. 

At Westerham, Kent, Harriet, dau. of the late 
Rey. Matthew Thompson, Rector of Mistley, and 
Vicar of Bradfield, Essex. 

April 9. Killed in the trenches before Sebasto- 
pol, aged 25, Samuel Twyford, Lieut. H.M.S. 
London, eldest son of the late Rev. Charles Edward 
Twyford, Rector of Trotton, Sussex. 

April10. At Great Yarmouth, aged 65, Maria, 
widow of Capt. Alexander Nesbitt, R.N. daughter 
of the late William Fisher, esq. 

At Gillingham, aged 70, Harriet, relict of John 
Noble, esq. R.N. 

April 11. In Weymouth-st. Portland-pl. aged 
58, Professor Joachim Simeon Lucet. 

At Torquay, Elizabeth, widow of Major Mon- 
son Molesworth Madden, late of the 92d Regt. 

At Hemingston Hall, Suffolk, aged 53, Richard 
Bartholomew Martin, esq. 

Aged 81, David Riddall Roper, of Stamford-st. 
London, and the New Steine, Brighton. 

At Hastings, aged 18, Mary, eldest dau. of Tho- 
mas Hayward Southby, esq. of Carswell, Far- 
ringdon. 

In London, Francis Henry,son of the late Henry 
Waller, esq. of Faversham. 

Aprii 12. At Brighton, aged 39, Anne, wife of 
R. I. R. Campbell, esq. 

Aged 78, Frances, wife of Mr. Wm. Fairbanks, 
solicitor, Frome. 

At Sharnbrook House, Beds. Mary, widow of 
John Gibbard, esq. 

At York, aged 62, Thomas Harker, esq. surgeon, 
late of Hutton Rudby, near Yarm. 

At Surbiton, aged 27, Lister, eldest son of Sir 
John Lister Lister-Kaye, Bart. He married in 
1852 Lady Caroline Pepys, third daughter of Lord 
Chancellor Cottenham, and has left issue a son 
and heir, born in 1853. 

At Portsmouth, Emily, wife of Lieut.-Colonel 
Maitland. 

Aged 5, Francis-Arthur-Mordaunt, only child 
of Arthur Mills, esq. of Hyde-park-gardens, and 
grandson of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart. M.P. 

In the Lower Ward, Windsor Castie, aged 84, 
Margaret, wife of Major Charles Moore, Governor 
of the Military Knights, 

At Hereford, aged 69, John Story Penleaze, esq. 
formerly M.P. for Southampton, and 14 years 
British Consul at Barcelona. 

Aprili3. At Alexandria, of typhus fever, aged 
21, Lieut. George Francis Aston, R.N. son of the 
Rey. F. Aston, Vicar of Northleach, Glouc. 

At Dieppe, aged 59, George Beale Brown, esq. 
late of Liverpool. 

At Dorchester, aged 92, Capt. John Burnet, half 
pay 16th Lancers. 

At Truthan, near Truro, aged 73, Edward Col- 
lins, esq. for many years a magistrate and deputy- 
lieut. for Cornwall, for which he served sheriff in 
1830. He married in 1831 Elizabeth, 2d dau. of 
Francis Drake, esq. late Minister at Munich, and 
has left issue Edward, born in 1833, and two other 
sons. 

Aged 46, Charles Barron Courtenay, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn-Fields. 

At Eaton, Norfolk, aged 77, Henry Francis, 
esq. for 55 years deputy registrar of the Archdea- 
conry of Norfolk. 

At Colchester, aged 66, W. W. Francis, esq. 

At Charlton, Kent, aged 79, Leah, widow of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Gossip, of Thorpe Arch Hall, 
Yorkshire. She was the dau. of the Rev. J. Cur- 
rey, was married in 1798 and left a widow in 1832, 
having had issue the present Mr, Gossett, four 


other sons (who assumed the additional name of 
Wilmer), and three daughters. 

At sea, on board the Hotspur, when near his 
native land, after an absence of ears, Gene- 
ral Edward Gwatkin, of the Ben; rmy, eldest 
son of the late Robert Lovell Gwatkin, esq. of 
Killion, Cornwall. 

At Twickenham, Miss Hunloke, only sutapving 
sister of the dowager Countess of Albemarle, ani 
of the late Sir Windsor Hunloke, Bart. of Win- 
gerworth, Derbyshire. 

At Brighton, aged 14, Isabella-Eleanor, dau. of 
Wm. Johnson, esq. Rose-hill, Dorking. 

At Darmsden, near Needham Market, aged 62, 
James Medows Moore, esq. 

At Bletsoe, Beds. in his 42nd year, George Au- 
gustus Cranley Onslow, esq. eldest son of Col. 
the Hon. Thomas Cranley Onslow, by Susanna- 
Elizabeth, 2d daughter and co-heir of Nathaniel 
Hillier, esq. of Stoke Park, Surrey. He married 
in 1848 Mary-Harriet-Anne, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Gen. Wm. F. Bentinck Loftus. 

At Norwood, aged 78, James Sutherland, esq. 
late of Fen-court, Fenchurch-st. 

John Thompson, esq. M.D. of Witherley, War- 
wickshire. 

At Hurworth, aged 48, Wilson Walker, esq. late 
of Marylebone, London. 

At Cheltenham, aged 72, Licut.-Gen. John 
Woulfe, Madras Army. 

Aprill4. At Great Waltham, aged 77, Ann, 
widow of Lieut. Hugh Montgomery Campbell, 
44th Regt. of Foot. 

At Stonesby, aged 66, Zebedee King, esq. 

At West Brompton, aged 22, Alicia-Caroline- 
Esther, dau. of the late Charles Frewin Laurie, 
Lieut. E.I.C.S. 

At Earl’s Court House, Brompton, at an ad- 
vanced age, Miss Susannah Loftus. 

In the advanced battery before Sebastopol, 
Lieut. Rodney Ashbrook Mitchell, R. Art. son of 
J. C. Mitchell, esq. of Torquay. 

At Toft rectory, Camb., Scott Powell, esq. late 
Capt. 28d R. Welsh Fusiliers. 

At Ilfracombe, aged 52, Lieut.-Col. Wm. Tauzia 
Savary, of the Bengal service, which he entered 
in 1821, and retired in 1848. 

At Rochford, aged 53, Elizabeth, wife of Frede- 
rick Tabor, esq. of Bocking, eldest dau. of the 
late Mr. T. Dowse, of Rochford. 

At Menchion, Witheridge, aged 61, Mary, relict 
of Francis Taylor, esq. of Sampford Peverell. 

At Jersey, aged 78, Elizabeth, widow of Robert 
Townley, esq. of Ramsgate. 

April 15. At Dunstow, Oxf. aged 10 months, 
Henry-William-Spencer, youngest son of Henry 
William Dashwood, esq. 

At Shrewsbury, Henry Howlet, esq. formerly of 
York, solicitor. 

At Stratford Green, Essex, aged 62, Alfred 
Richardson Mason, esq. 

At Winchester, aged 26, George-Frederick, 
youngest son of William Maffey, esq. 

At Long Sutton, Linc. aged 44, Mr. George 
Parsons, surgeon, formerly of Devizes. 

At Dover, aged 78, Henry Perkins, esq. of Han- 
worth Park, Middlesex. 

At Bowdon, Marion, the wife of Josiah Roberts, 
esq. of Sharston, Cheshire. 

At Grove Place Lunatic Asylum, Southampton 
aged 65, William Symes, esq. who, for upwards 0 
30 years, had devoted his skilful care and atten- 
tion to those mentally afflicted. 

Aprill6. At Hartley Wespell, Hants, aged 80, 
Margaretta, dau. of the late Sir Chas. Brown, M.D. 

At Cheltenham, aged 59, Charles Witthy Club- 
ley, esq. R.N. 

At Arundel, aged 66, Mrs. Flood, formerly land- 
lady of the Norfolk Arms Hotel. She was brought 
up respectably, and twice married. At the time 
she kept the Norfolk Hotel there were about forty 
pairs of post-horses standing in the stables. This 
was before the railway passed by Arundel ; and as 
Arundel was the only thoroughfare between 
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Portamouth and Brighton, a considerable busi- 
ness was done, Mrs. Flood acquired a considera- 
ble local reputation for her successful art of form- 
ing pictures from the wings of insects, and at one 
time she had collected a museum at the hotel, 
including many articles of her own work. Be- 
— embarrassed in circumstances, she was 
compelled to sell the whole by auction, and being 
gradually further reduced, and deserted by her 
husband, she applied for parish relief. She had 
been an inmate of the workhouse for nearly six 
years before her death. 

At Fish Hall, Hadlow, Kent, aged 84, Miss 
Susanna Grange. 

In the Wandsworth-road, aged 87, Sarah-Ann, 
the widow of Henry Gibbs, esq. of Old Broad-st. 

Harriet, wife of Robert Gilbert, esq. of Ashby 
Hall, Norfolk. 

At Hadspen, aged 34, the Hon. Charlotte 
Etruria, the wife of Henry Hobhouse, esq. She 
was the fifth and youngest dau. of James third 
Lord Talbot of Malahide by Anne-Sarah, 2d dau. 
and coh. of Samuel Rodbert, esq. of Evercreech 
House, Som. and was married in 1853. 

At Newton, Ellen Rose, the wife of William 
Hurrell, esq. of Newton, and youngest dau. of the 
late F. F. Seekamp, esq. Ipswich. 

At Rottingdean, near Brighton, aged 80, Mrs. 
Mary Law, the last surviving dau. of the late Ven. 
John Law, D.D. Archdeacon of Rochester. 

_ _ At Groby, the widow of Wm. Martin, esq. of 

Stewardshay, Leic. 

At Cambridge, aged 49, Jasper-King, eldest son 
of the late Jasper Taylor, esq. of Holborn. 

April 17. At Beaconsfield, aged 73, John Chars- 
ley, esq. for 34 years coroner for Buckingham- 
shire. 

At Compton, near Wolverhampton, aged 82, 
William Fieeming, esq. 

At Islington, aged 72, Frances, relict of Edward 
Hull, esq. collector of Customs, Portsmouth. 

At Blackheath, aged 76, John Milthorpe Maude, 
esq. formerly of Peckham. 

At Camberwell, aged 52, Charles Phillips, esq. 

Aged 76, Elizabeth, wife of Benjamin Shaw, 
esq. of Kilburn Priory. 

Aged 18, Samuel, third son of James Starling, 
esq. mayor of Saffron Walden. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 78, Isabella- 
Agnes, widow of Dr. Thomas Trotter, R.N. for- 
merly physician to the Channel Fleet. ° 

A 29, Sarah-Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. John 
M. Ward, Curate of Claypole, Lincolnshire. 

April 18. At Brighton, aged 65, William Bat- 
ley, esq. formerly of Blackheath. 

At Bath, Lady Louisa Bushe, dau. of William 
Ist Earl of Listowel, by his first wife Mary, only 
dau. of Henry Wrixen, esq. of Ballygiblin. She 
was married to John Bushe, esq. in 1817. 

In Dover-st. Piccadilly, aged 71, Elias Cham- 
pion, ¢sq. : 

At Hampstead-villa, abbey-road, aged 85, Mary, 
relict of William Daniell, esq. R.A. 

At Crookham, Ann, second dau. of the Rev. 
John Darke, late Rector of Kelly, Devon. 

At Clifton, aged 46, William Drake, e7q. 

At Clifton, Miss Margaret Gore, eldest dau. of 
the late George Gore, esq. of Lansdown, Queen’s 
County. 

At Hyeres, in the South of France, Alicia- 
Juliana, wife of Major Wm. Leeves, late of Torting- 
ton House, Sussex, and Major of the Royal Sussex 
Light Infantry Militia. 

Aged 82, George Murray, esq. of Ancoats Hall, 
Manchester. 

At Kendall’s Hall, Herts, aged 43, Anne-Whit- 
church, wife of the Rev. S. Ramsden Roe. 

At ‘Knaresborough, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Simpson. 

At Chelsea, Maria, widow of John Soane, esq. 
eldest son of the late Sir John Soane. 

At Dorchester, aged 78, Anna, widow of William 
Williams, esq. M.P. for Weymouth, and P.G.M. for 
Dorsetshire, and sister to the late Sir Colman 
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Rashleigh, Bart. of Prideaux, Cornwall. She 

was married in 1797, and left a widow in 1839, 

having had issue Charles Montague Williams, esq. 

Herbert Williams, esq. banker at Dorchester, and 

Lonisa-Anne, wife of Sir Henry Loraine Baker, 
art 


April 19. At Willington Quay, aged 74, Mr. 
William Coe, engineer, in early life the fellow- 
workman and companion of the late G. Stephen- 
son, esq. whose esteem and friendship he retained 
until his death. 

At Torquay, aged 70, Alfred Daniell, esq. late 
of Harewood-sq. London. 

Of fever, on board the Walmer Castle, in the 
Crimea, aged 18, Lieut. Percyvall Hart ke, 
Rifle Brigade, eldest son of Sir Percyvall Hart 
Dyke, Bart. of Lullingstone Castle, Kent. 

In battle, before Sebastopol, aged 20, Capt. 
Audley Lempriere, 77th Regt. eldest son of Rear- 
Adm. Lempriere, of Pelham, Hampshire. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, by accidental drowning, 
aged 9, Henry Markham Mills, second son of the 
Rev. Markham Mills. 

Aged 26, Tryphena-Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of 
Edmund Reeve Palmer, esq. of Yarmouth. 

At Hull, aged 47, Mr. Perritt, solicitor. 

At Somerton House, Winkfield, Berks, Charles 
Pilcher, esq. 

Aged 38, Alfred George Prescott, esq. second 
son of the late Sir George Beeston Prescott, Bart 

At Exeter, aged 84, Charity, relict of Richard 
Tremlett, esq. of St. David’s Hill. 

At Broadclough, aged 65, James Whitaker, esq. 
one of the Justices of the Peace for the county 
ne of Lancaster and the west riding of York- 
shire. 

April 20. In St. George’s-terrace, Hyde-park 
North, aged 61, Mary-Christiana, relict of George 
Abbey, esq. of Northampton, solicitor. 

At Walmer Barracks, Herbert Henry Blake, 
esq. 19th Regt. He was killed by the discharge 
of his pistol while in the act of cleaning it. 

At Midhurst, Emily-Sarah-Harriet, youngest 
dau. of the late Commodore Sir James Brisbane, 
Kt., C.B., K.H. 

At St.-Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 60, J.H.Cohen,esq. 

Aged 51, Amelia, wife of the Rev. James Cooper, 
M.A. Incumbent of St. Jude’s, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Before Sebastonol, killed in encounter with the 
enemy, aged 42, Colonel Graham Egerton, com- 
manding 77th Regt: eldest son of Gen. Sir Charles 
Egerton, Col. of the 89th Foot. He was a man of 
great personal strength and a very gallant officer. 

Murdered near Algesiras, in Spain, Mr. William 
Fenton, from Yorkshire. 

At Burton-crescent, aged 62, Isabella, widow of 
Theophilus Moon, esq. late of the Audit Office, 
Somerset House. 

At Torquay, Margaret, only surviving dau. of 
the late Thomas Eliot Ogilvie, esq. of Chesters. 

In Vernon-pl. Bloomsbury-sq. aged 20, Thomas~ 
Neame, son of the Rey. John Oliver. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Sarah, widow of Wm. 
Pattinson, ~ 

At Harwich, aged 86, Ann-Maria, widow of 
Capt. N. Saunders, formerly of the Post Office 
Packet Service at that port. 

At Ponsonby parsonage, aged 78, Samson Sen- 
house, esq. He was the second son of Lieut. Wm. 
Senhouse, R.N. surveyor of Barbados, by Eliza, 
dau. of Samson Wood, esq. of the same island ; 
and married in 1801, Mary, dau. and coh. of Nich. 
Le Mesurier, esq. of Guernsey, but had no issue. 

At Worcester, aged 77, Miss Shapland. 

At Macclesfield, aged 90, Ann Watson, only dau. 
of the Rev. John Watson, Rector of Stockport, 
and author of the Lives of the Warrens Earls of 
Surrey, who died March 14, 1783. 

April 21. In Paris, aged 55, Aretas Akers, esq. 
of Malling Abbey, magistrate, and Deputy-Lieut. 
of Kent. 

At Morraston, Heref. aged 87, Whaley Armi- 


ti esq. 
» °} London, aged 71, Mary-Ann, widow of Mr. 
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W. Barsham, of Cambridge, and dau. of the late 
W. Wiles, esq. of Chesterton. 

At Taunton, aged 80, Elizabeth Bluett, eldest 
and only surviving sister of the late John Bluett, 
esq. of Haygrass House, near Taunton. 

Aged 79, John Warren Cary, esq. of Trowbridge, 
one of the oldest medical practitioners of the 
county of Wilts. 

Augusta, wife. of George Chasemore, esq. of 
Waddon, Croydon, Surrey. 

In Bedford-pl. aged 64, William Clowes, esq. of 
the Middle Temple. 

At Heavitree, Devon, Jane, dau. of the late Rev. 
John Hoblyn, Vicar of Newton St. Cyres. 

At Southampton, Isabella-Caroline, wife of 
Lieut.-Gen. Roderick Macneil. 

At Uffculme, aged 87, Richard John Marker, esq. 

Thomas Alfred Mayo, esq. formerly of Brook-st. 
Grosvenor-sq. youngest son of the Rev. James 
Mayo, late Rector of Avebury and Monkton, Wilts. 

At Brussels, aged 91, Robert Carey Michell, esq. 
~ At Hastings, aged 18, Sarah-Jane, only surviy- 
ing dau. of William Purton, esq. 

Aged 54, N. B. Rumley, esq. of Hackney. 

In his 22nd year, Mr. James Savage, of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, the Senior Wrangler 
at the last examinations. His body was found in 
a ditch between Comberton and Madingley, and it 
appeared that he had been seized with a fit whilst 
botanising. His early education was at University 
college, London. 

At Hereford, aged 87, George Terry, esq. 

At Hatfield, Herts, aged 65, William Lloyd 
Thomas, esq. F.R.C.S. 

April 22. Aged 35, Arthur William Byles, 
Major 56th Regt. youngest son of the late James 
Hodge Byles, esq. of Bowden Hall, Glouc. 

At Moor Place, Hadham, Herts, aged 59, Thos. 
Stead Carter, esq. 

Aged 69, William C. Fuller, esq. of Twicken- 
ham-green. 

In London, aged 28, Edward, youngest son of 
the late Thomas Heathcoat, esq. of Pilton, near 
Barnstaple. 

At Truro, Wm. John Fleming Langmead, esq. 

At Springfield, co. Cork, aged 77, James Nor- 
cott, esq. 

At the Blanquettes, Claines, Worcesterhire, 
aged 78, William Stallard, esq. 

At Ventnor, I.W. aged 28, Francis-Edward, 
fourth surviving son of the late William Venables, 
esq. Alderman of Queenhithe Ward. 

At the house of her son, the Rev. Dr. Worth- 
ington, aged 86; Mrs. Worthington. 

April 23. Aged 87, William Sandell Angell, 
esq. of Hornsey, Middlesex, and formerly Deputy 
Alderman of Cornhill Ward, as his father Mr. 
William Angell was before him. The gentleman 
now deceased was father of Mr. Angell the architect. 

Maria, wife of Geo. Martin Bird, esq. of Brom- 
ley, Kent. 

Aged 68, John Brown, esq. of Dowgate Iron- 
wharf, Upper Thames-st. 

Peter Day, esq. of Plumstead-common, Kent, 
and Mincing-lane. 

At the vicarage, Preshute, Wilts, aged 83, the 
widow of Capt. Eamonson. 

At the residence of his sister, Mrs. C. Hare, 
Plymouth, aged 29, Benjamin P. Heather, esq. 
late Paymaster H.M.S. Sampson. 

At Cheltenham, aged 75, Manley Hulke, esq. 
formerly agent victualler, at Gibraltar. 

In London, aged 46, John, eldest son of the 
late Daniel Redden, esq. of Cork, formerly student 
at the Royal Academy of that city, and grandson 
of the late Patrick O’Sullivan, esq. of Bantry. 

Aged 80, John Roumieu, esq. of Regent-sq. and 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

At Holly Lodge, Campden-hill, Lieut. Horatio 
George Gordon Shaw, 3d Regt. Bombay Europeans, 
second son of T. A. Shaw, esq. late of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

April 24, In St. Helen’s-place, suddenly, aged 
47, George De Bosco Attwood, esq. secretary of 
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the Bank of British North America. He fell down 
dead while reading over to the board of directors 
some minutes connected with the affairs of the 
establishment, to which he was for so many years 
attached. 3 

At Exmouth, Mary, wife of Isaac Burch, esq. R.N. 

At Blendon, Kent, William Hodgson Cadogan, 
esq. of Brinckburn Priory, a magistrate and de- 
puty-lieutenant of the county of Northumber- 
land. 

Aged 62, John Cooke, esq. of Bellecroft, in the 
Isle of Wight. 

Charles Dewdney, esq. of Queen-st. May-fair, 
late of Kingston, Jamaica. 

At Baldock, Herts, aged 70, Robt. Fitz-John, esq. 

At Guildford, of consumption, aged 22, Mary, 
dau. of the late Thos. Goodchild, esq. of London. 

At Farncombe, Surrey, Frances, second dau. of 
the late Rev. Robert Mayne, of Limpstield. 

Aged 69, Mrs. Reeves, of Montagu-sq. relict of 
J.C. Reeve, esq. late of Great Cumberland-place 
and Michelham, Surrey. 

Drowned by falling from a boat on Lake Win- 
dermere, aged 19, Reginald Henry, eldest son of 
the Rev. W. H. Whitworth, M.A. of St. Mary’s 
College, Windermere, and late Fourth Officer of 
the E.L.S. Wellesley. 

April 25. At the College, Bromley, aged 81, 
Ann, relict of the Rev. Edw. Mott Allfree, Minor 
Canon of Rochester, and Vicar of Shorne, Kent. 

At Treneere House, near Penzance, Cornwall, 
Cornwall, John Saxton Campbell, esq. Seigneur 
of St. André, near Quebec, Canada East. 

At Hastings, aged 46, George Harby Carter, esq. 

At Belvedere-road, Penge, aged 62 years, John 
Cooke, esq. 

At London, aged 45, Francis Ewart, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, third son of the 
late Mr. Francis Ewart, of Newcastle. 

Aged 58, Wm. Harris, esq. of North Bank, Re- 
gent’s-park. 

At the residence of the Rev. P. W. Jolliffe, 
Sturt, near Poole, aged 86, Mrs. Humphreys. 

At Woolwich, aged 27, Richard Benjamin Hayes 
Ratcliffe, esq. Assistant Paymaster R.N. only son 
of Mr. Richard Ratcliffe, R.N. 

At Guildford, aged 39, Fred. Smallpeice, esq. 

At Wokingham, Berks, aged 44, Francis Soames, 


esq. 

‘Xt Chippenham, aged 65, Isabella, dan. of the 
late Peter Steele, esq. M.D. Witham, Essex. 

April 26. At Petersfield, Hants, aged 17, Mary 
Tsabella, youngest surviving dau. of Henry and 
Caroline Atkinson. 

At Felmersham Grange, Beds. aged 48, Thomas 
Abbot Green, esq. 

At Micklegate, York, aged 63, Barnard Hague, 
esq. magistrate for the west riding and deputy- 
lieutenant. 

Of wounds received in front of an advanced 
trench before Sebastopol, Capt. Arundel Edmund 
Hill, senior Capt. 89th Regt. son of the late Capt. 
St. Leger Hill, 34 Dragoon Guards. 

At Carnarvon, aged 46, Frank Jones Walker 
Jones, esq. of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, 
J.P. and deputy-lieut. of the county of Carnarvon. 

At Godalming, aged 68, Miss Maria Keen. 

At the Court, Montgomeryshire, Anne, relict 
of John Lloyd, esq. : 

Aged 87, Mrs. Sarah Parmenter, of Weathers- 
field. 

In Montagn-st. Russell-sq. aged 70, John Ridout, 
esq. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
Member of the Senate of the University of London. 

Aprii 27. At Beccles, Suffolk, aged 53, Martin 
Barry, M.D. F.R.S. 

At Clayton, Fifeshire, John Young Black, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 13, Cecilia, dau. of the Rev. 
Henry Butterfield, Minor Canon of Windsor, and 
Rector of Fulmer. 

At Content House, Ayr, N.B. aged 41, Mrs. Cal- 
vert, wife of Capt. Calvert. 

At Hadley, Georgiana, widow of the Rev. Cle- 
mient Cottrell. 
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At Everton, Liverpool, aged 82, John Crop- 


Tr, esq. 
Peat the residence of her son-in-law John Vivian, 
esq. Rose-hill, near Truro, aged 97, Mary Jacka, 
relict of John Lambrick, esq. of Errissey, near 
Helston, Cornwall. . 

In Marlborough-place, Old Kent-road, aged 69, 
John Luson, esq. late of the Bank of England. 

At Orford, Suffolk, aged 80, William Croker 
O’Grady, esq. 

Gideon Rippon, of Eagle House, Edmonton, and 
the Bank of England. 

At St. Leonard’s, Lady Rose, of Hyde Park- 
gardens. 

At Bognor, Christopher Teesdale, esq. 

In Pelham-crescent, Brompton, aged 72, John 
Tribe, esq. 

April 28. At Lee, Kent, aged 69, Mr. Robert 
Booth, of Budge-row, City; also on the 5th May 
at the same place, aged 69, Rose, his wife. 

Aged 23, Thomas Henry Carr Burder, of St. Ca- 
tharine’s hall, Cambridge, fourth son of the late 
John Burder, esq. of Parliament-st. Westminster, 
and Norwood, Surrey. 

At Sunbury, Middx, aged 71, Wm. Cobbett, esq. 

Aged 63, John Cooke, esq. Belle Croft, Isle of 
Wight, father of the late Mrs. Paget Blake, Beu- 
lah, Torquay. 

At Upper Harley-st. Mary-Ann, youngest dau. 
of James Delmar, ésq. late of Bridge, near Can- 
terbury. 

At Bath, Ida Catherine, eldest dau. of Edmund 
Bryan, esq. of Brighton, Sussex. 

At Islington, aged 52, Henry English, esq. pro- 
prietor of the “ Mining Journal,” and late of Mount 
Alton, near Dublin, F.R.G.S. of London, Dublin, 
and Paris, and associated with many other learned 


bodies. 

Aged 73, William Lawrence, esq. of Brixton. 

At Harrowgate, Yorkshire, aged 74, Christopher 
Scaife, esq. 

Aged 73, James Wilkinson, esq. of Park Hall, 
Aislaby, near Whitby. 

April 29. At the residence of the Rev. T. N. 
Irwin, Rake Hall, Cheshire, aged 15, Emily-Jane, 
third daughter of the late G. H. M. Alexander, esq. 
Bengal Civil Service, and granddaughter of the 
late Major-Gen. James Alexander, E.1.C.S. 

At Chillington House, Maidstone, aged 77, 
Thomas Charles, esq. 

At Marlborough, Mary, wife of John Iveson, esq. 

At Peckfield, Yorkshire, aged 67, Christopher 
Paver, esq. land agent. 

At Malta, aged 18, Charles Henry Sidney Raitt, 
Lieut. 90th Light Inf. eldest son of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Raitt. 

At Dulwich, aged 80, Miss Maria Rowed, for- 
merly of Catterham, Snrrey. 

At Shadow-bush, Poslingford, Suffolk, Jean, 
wife of S. A. Severne, esq. 

At Folkestone, aged 80, Mr. John Wilson, for 
32 years a member of the Incorporated Society of 
British Artists. 

April 30. At Dorchester, Dorset, aged 91, 
Harriet, widow of the Rev. Charles Barton, of 
Rownhams, Hants, Rector of St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 29, Mary, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. John Ireland Blackburne. 

At Deal, aged 66, Mr. Timothy Thomas Bowl- 
ing, formerly surgeon. 

Aged 5, Susanna Cattermole, alias the Fairy 
Queen, daughter of Mr. Jeremiah Cattermole 
Diss; her weight was 8lbs., and height 24 inches. 

t Wood Lawn, Dulwich, aged 78, Philip 
Gowan, esq. 

In Holland-st. Kensington, aged 60, William 
Ingelowe, esq. 

At Glencorse, Midlothian, aged 8, Charles-Wal- 
cott-Gordon, eldest son of Sir Charles M. Ochter- 
lony, of Ochterlony, Bart. 

At Orsett, Essex, aged 85, Mrs. Sackett. 

_ At North Ockendon Hall, Essex, aged 79, Wil- 
liam Snowden, esq. 
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At Sandwich, aged 75, Elizabeth, relict of John 


Wrake, esq. 

At Kululee, Miss Elizabeth Anne Smyth, who 
went out from this country to the East with Miss 
Nightingale. While engaged in her good work 
she was attacked with fever, and died after an 
illness of only eight days. 

In South Australia, on government survey, 
Henry William, only son of the late Rey. Henry 
Thompson, Rector of Fobbing, Essex. 

May 1. At the Vicarage, Wonersh, Guildford, 
Sarah, wife of the Rev. E. E. Body, Vicar. 

In Eaton-sq. aged 82, Catherine, relict of Major- 
Gen. Sir Montagu Roger Burgoyne, Bart. of Sut- 
ton Park, Beds. She was the only dau. of John 
Burton, esq. of Owlerton, co. York; was married 
in 1794, and left a widow in 1817, having had issue 
Sir John Montagu Burgoyne the present Baronet, 
two other sons, and three daughters. 

At Thorverton Vicarage, aged 38, Frances Anne 
Lovell Coleridge, youngest dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Coleridge. 

At Uxbridge, suddenly, aged 53, Miss Harriett 
Complin, formerly of New Park Farm, Herts. 

At Surbiton-hill-lane, Eliza, eldest dau. of the 
late Sir John Conroy, Bart. 

Aged 70, Edward Field, esq. of Camberwell and 
the Stock Exchange. 

In Cadogan-place, aged 70, Anna Maria, relict 
of Sir Charles William Flint, Secretary of the Irish 
Office in London, who died in 1834. She enjoyed 
a pension of 2661. 

At Torquay, Tbomas Grant, esq. banker, son of 
the Rev. Dr. Grant, of Edinburgh. 

In Park-crescent, aged 43, Maria, second dau, 
of Charles Hammersley, esq. 

Mary Ann Frederica, widow of Jackson Perring, 
esq. King’s Advocate at Ceylon, dau. of the late 
Rev. J. S. M. Glenie, Archdeacon of Colombo. 

At Bath, Margaret, relict of General Sir Roger 
Hale Sheaffe, Bart. She was the dau. of John 
Coffin, esq. of Quebec, and cousin to the late Adm, 
Sir Isaac Coffin, Bart. She was married in 1810, 
and left a widow (without children) in 1851. 

At Kilburn, aged 79, George Thickbroom, 


esq. 

At Stamford-hill, aged 68, Miss Frances Vowler. 

May 2. At Tunbridge Wells, late of St. Leon- 
ard’s-on-Sea, Ann Maria, eldest dau. of the late 
Nicholas Bartlett, esq. of Lower Clapton. 

In Canonbury-sq. aged 68, F. M. Goodliffe, esq. 
late of the Admiralty, Somerset House. 

At Hartlepool, aged 88, Mrs. Alice Hastings. 

At Lower Calthorpe-st. aged 73, William Smart, 
esq. of Figtree-court, Temple, solicitor. 

At Hoddesdon, aged 80, Miss Sarah Stephens, 

At Hickstead, aged 82, Mrs. Wood, relict of 
John Wood, esq. of Ockley, Keymer. 

At Hampstead, aged 24, Edward Woodward, of 
Emmanuel coll. Cambridge, youngest son of the 
late John Woodward, of Streele, Sussex. 

May 3. Aged 73, Thomas Archer, esq. late of 
the Treasury, Whitehall. 

At lwerne Courtney, Dorset, at the residence of 
her son the Rev. F. Bliss, aged 70, Mrs. Bliss, of 
Pensile House, Glouc. relict of Thomas Bliss, esq, 
Herne-hill, Surrey. 

At Hazelhurst, Lymington, Harriett- % 
youngest dau. of the Rey. R. Bradstock, formerly 
Rector of Birlingham. 

At Kennington, aged 70, Mary Ann, relict of 
Lieut.-Col. Alexander Bryce, E.I.C. 

At Close House, aged 61, Watson Chariton, esq. 

At Northampton-lodge, Canonbury-sq. aged 55, 
David Dewar, esq. of Wood-st. Cheapside. 

At York, aged 84, Mary Jane, relict of W. Duffin, 
esq. only surviving sister of the late Rev. Chan- 
cellor Marsh. 

At Chelsea, aged 77, Catherine, widow of Lieut.- 
Col. Jacob Fordan, 60th Rifles. 

At Chelsea, aged 84, D. S. Frampton, esq. 

At Isleham-hall, Cambridgeshire, aged 72, John 


Fyson, esq. 
At Shepherds, in Newlyn, Cornwall, aged 21, 
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George-Eade, third son of the late Capt. Middleton, 
of East Wheal Rose Mine, in Newlyn. 

At Plymouth, aged 78, Maria, relict of Joseph 
Pridham, ~, 

Aged 58, William Richardson, esq. of Bedford- 
row, and of Christ’s College, Cambridge, M.A. 

At Southsea, aged 81, John Rodwell, esq. R.N. 
one of the few remaining Trafalgar officers, having 
been midshipman of the Dreadnought 98, to which 
two of the enemy’s line-of-battle ships struck. 

At Taunton, aged 59, John Eales White, esq. 
who had filled the highest municipal situations in 
the borough. He was a staunch Conservative, but 
beloved alike by both parties. 

May 4. Aged 68, Maria, widow of John Atkins, 
a of Ashcott House, Som. and of Jamaica. 

t Clementhorpe House, York, Frances, relict 
of John Brown, esq. 1st Dragoon Guards. 

At Islington, Edward Cheesewright, esq. 

At Whiteparish, aged 54, Mary Eliza, wife of 
Mr. James Emery, dau. of the late C. P. Milloway, 
esq. of King’s Somborne, Hants. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Rebecca Colquhoun, relict 
of Major-Gen. Farquharson, Governor of St. Lucia, 
fourth dau. of the deceased Sir George L. A. Col- 
quhoun Tilly-Colquhoun, Bart. 

In Hunter-st. Brunswick-sq. aged 77, Stephen 
Henry, esq. formerly of Berkeley-sq. 

At St. Margaret’s, Herts, aged 64, Harriet, wife 
of the Rey. Charles Pratt. 

At Stockwell-common, aged 76, Charles Rice, 
esq. late of the Paragon, New Kent-road. 

At Liverpool, Elizabeth, wife of ‘James Houl- 
brooke Smith, esq. and sister of the late Edward 
Rushton, esq. stipendiary magistrate of that bo- 
rough. 

At Great Bookham, Surrey, Mary-Savignac, 
fourth dau. of the late Rey. John Warnford, M.A., 
of Dorking. 

May 5. Aged 75, Philip Browne, esq. of Lower 
Tooting. 


< 

At the Priory, Woodchester, aged 35, Georgiana 
Millicent, wife of Henry D. Cholmeley, esq. having 
given birth to a daughter on the 24th April. 

At Cowbit, Linc. aged 8 months, Peregrine- 
Curtois, only child of Leverton Jessopp, esq. of 
Waltham Abbey. 

At the Vicarage, Dean Prior’s, aged 82, Susan, 
relict of the Rev. William Kitson, of Shiphay 
House. 

At Pau, France, Charles Richard ee Law- 
rence, esq. late of Trinity Hall, Camb. third son 
of the Rev. Alfred Lawrence, of Sandhurst rec- 
tory, Kent, and nephew to the Earl of Win- 
chilsea. 

At Hill Lodge, Frimley, Surrey, aged 70, Eliza- 
beth, wife of F. C. Lewis, esq. late of Charlotte-st. 
Portland-place. 

At Cadmore-parsonage, Oxon. aged 30, Eliza- 
beth-Fanny, wife of the Rev. F. R. Perry. 

At Kelso, N.B., Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. 
John Pitcairn. 

At Carmarthen, at her son-in-law’s, the Rev. 
Willlam Reed, Principal of the Training College, 
aged 71, Charlotte-Sarah, relict of William Gray 
Polson, esq. of the Inner Temple. 

At Somersham, aged 91, Mrs. Lucy Royston. 

In Lee-road, Blackheath-park, aged 65, James 
Sharp, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 83, Miss Sophia Skinner. 

In Stratford-pl. Kitty, relict of Wm. Thane, esq, 
of Russell-place, Fitzroy-square, only dau. of the 
late J. N. Dancer, esq. of Croydon, Examiner in 
the High Court of Chancery. 

At Niton, Isle of Wight, aged 36, Louisa, wife of 
the Hon. John Cranch Walker Vivian, brother to 
Lord Vivian. She was the only dau. of the late 
Henry Woodgate, esq. and was married in 1840. 

At the Charterhouse, in his 6th year, Annie 
Augusta, younger dau. of the late Rev. Oliver 
Walford. 

May 6. At Northerwood, near Lyndhurst, 
Hants, aged 37, Mary-Isabella, wife of Sir George 
Baker, Bart. She was the second dau. of the late 
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Robert Nassau Sutton, esq. was married in 1840, 
and has left issue. 

At Dulwich, Anne, widow of Henry Buckley, 
esq. of River-hill, Kent. 

At Stockton, suddenly, aged 33, Esther, wife of 
Timothy Crosby, esq. solicitor. 

At Bayswater, Samuel Dawes, —- 

At Paris, William Higginson Duff, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 81, Mary, relict of Mark Dyer 
French, esq. of Wimpole-st. and of Tortola. 

At Harwich, Mary,widow of Thos. Hammond,esq. 

At Catherston, Dorset, aged 87, Catharine, relict 
of the Rev. William Hildyard, Rector of Wine- 
stead, Yorkshire. She was the third dau. of Isle 
Grant, esq. of Ruckland, co. Lincoln ; was mar- 
ried in 1793, and had issue that numerous and 
very successful family of sons of whom the late 
Recorder of Leicester was one (see our April 
Magazine, p. 426). - 

At Knaith, Yorkshire, aged 79, Mary-Ann, relict 
of William Hutton, esq. of Gate Burton. 

At Leicester, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. George 
Legge, LL.D. 

At Shaldon, Teignmouth, where she had been 
on a visit to a friend, Mrs. Nelson, sister of Rear- 
Adm, Lennock, and mother of Capt. Nelson, late 
Major of Brigade in Plymouth Garrison. 

At Lindfield,{Sussex, aged 44, Louisa-Diana, 
wife of R. Vincent, esq. and second dau. of the 
late Gen. the Hon. Fred. St. John, She was 
married in 1846. 

May 7. In Westbourne-st. Hyde-park, Rich. 
Edward Wallace, youngest child of the Rev. R. 
W. Browne, Chaplain to H.M.’s Forces in London. 

At Shanklin, Isle of Wight, aged 68, John 
Campbell Cameron, esq. 

At Kennington-park, aged 73, Thomas Rich. 
Downes, esq. late of the Audit Office, Somerset 
House, and Upper Belgrave-pl. : 

At Lindley, near Huddersfield, Mr. Rob. Smith 
Fielding, surgeon, late of Riccall, near York. 

At an advanced age, Ann, relict of the Rev. 
Andrew Hamilton, Rector of Knipton, Leic. 

At Ripon, aged 77, John Humphries, esq. 

At Lower Sydenham, Kent, aged 69, Thomas 
Hunt, esq. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 65, Robert Pritchard 
Kell, esq. of the Bank of England. ‘ 

At Brading, Isle of Wight, Mary Anne Lewis, 
dau. of Capt. Maconochie, R.N. 

At Kensington-park-gardens, aged 58, Francis 
Mercier, esq. F.A.S. F.G.S. of the Stock Exchange, 
and late of Lordship Lodge, Tottenham, formerly 
of the E.I1.C. Serv. 

In Store-st. Bedford-sq. aged 80, Susan, relict 
of Capt. Nevin, of Farnham, Bucks, and Seven- 
oaks, Kent. 

At Ashfield, Taunton, aged 77, William Norman, 
esq. formerly of Langport. 

In Westbourne-pl. aged 84, Rebecca, widow of 
Robert Robertson, esq. D.M. a Commissioner of 
Greenwich Hospital. 

Aged 78, Ann, widow of Abraham Elliott Salter, 
esq. Coombe, Ottery St. Mary. 

Aged 72, Charles Webb, esq. of Streatham. 

At Peckham, Surrey, aged 69, Maj.-Gen. David 
Williamson, Colonel of the 39th Bengal N. Inf. 

May 8. At Wylam Hall, aged 82, Mary, widow 
of George Carr, esq. formerly of St. Petersburg. 

At Oakham, Rutland, aged 68, Peter Fearnhead, 
esq. late of Clifford’s-inn and Fulham, solicitor. 

At Northtawton, aged 67, John William Morris, 
esq. surgeon. ‘ 

At Cork, Mary-Margaret, relict of Denis C. 
Moylan, esq. late Judge of the County Court of 
Westminster. 

At Wimbledon, aged 92, John Sanford, esq. 

At Norwich, James Tatersall, M.D. late Faculty 
Student of Christ church, Oxford. 

In Acacia-road, St. John’s-wood, aged 29, Jo- 
sephine, wife of John Wise Tracy, esq. 

May 9. At Paris, Leonora, youngest dau. of the 
late Sir John Chetwode, Bart. 

At St. Mary’s Convent, York, aged 13, Margue- 
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rite Dorothea Tichborne Hibbert, third dau. of J. 
H. Washington Hibbert, esq. of Bilton Grange. 
At Carlton Villas, Maida-v ale, aged 53, George 


idd, esq 

At Reigate, aged 25, William, eldest son of 
Samuel Relf, esq. 

At Clifton, Miss Salmon, sister of the late Rev. 
T. A. Salmon, Canon of Wells, great-aunt to the 
Rey. T. F. Salmon, Vicar of Waldershare. 

Aged 69, Alderman Thomas Speeding, of Monk- 
wearmouth. 

In Serle-st. G. H. J. Walford, esq. late of Cla- 
rendon-place, Maida-hill. 

May 10. At the Barracks, Croydon, aged 57, 
Major William Berners, Royal Artillery, Barrack- 
master at the Tower of London. He entered the 
service in 1816, 

At Launton, Oxon. aged 40, Richard Thomas 
Staples Browne, esq. of Launton and Bayswater, 
eldest son of M.W, Staples, esq. of Norwood, Surrey. 

At Newcastle, aged 59, Thomas Lesslie, esq. 

At Treherne House, West-end, Hampstead, aged 
61, Charles Lutwyche Shout, esq. 

May 11. At Greenock, aged 69, Mrs. Dickinson, 
widow of Joseph Dickinson, esq. of Lovelady Shield, 
near Alston. 

At Glasgow, John Cowper, M.D. Professor of 
Materia Medica in the University of Glasgow. 

At Camden New Town, aged 65, Frances-Louisa, 
wife of Charles Downes, esq. eldest dau. of the late 
F. H. Child, esq. of Chelmsford. 

At West Farleigh, aged 37, Anthony FitzHerbert, 
esq. fourth son of Sir Henry FitzHerbert, Bart. 

At Southwick-st. Hyde-park, aged 66, Anne, 
widow of Dr. Olinthus Gregory, of Woolwich. 

At wisithetine -_ 79, eiuinnrecenend 
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widow of T. W. S. Griffith, esq. of St. Elizabeth's, 
ai 


amaica. 

At Horsham-park, Eliza-Augusta, youngest dau. 
of Robert Henry Hurst, esq. 

At Commercial-road East, aged 63, Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. John Keeling, formerly of Thirsk. 

At Shirley, near Southampton, aged 65, Maria 
Wilhelmina Manners, youngest dau. of the late 
Robert Manners, esq. of Grantham. 

Aged 79, Elizabeth, relict of Gervase Tibbits, 
esq. of Pooley Hall, Warwickshire. 

May 12. At Wonford- hill, Heavitree, aged 57, 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of Capt “Sames Tillyer Blunt, 
late fof the Hon. East India Company’s Bengal 
Engineers. 

At Marsh House, Brotherton, aged 72, Elizabeth, 
relict of John Bower, esq. of Smeathalls, near 
Ferrybridge. 

Aged 38, John Crofts, esq. of the Abbots, Sompt- 
ing, late Captain King’s Dragoon Guards, and eldest 
son of the Rev. P.G.Crofts, of Malling House,Lewes. 

Aged 31, Maria, wife of Joseph Gatchell, jun. 
esq. of Leigh House, Somerset. 

At Sible Hedingham, Essex, aged 74, Mrs. Hil- 
ton, widow of John Hilton, esq. 

At Parnham, Dorset, Lady Maria Anne Og- 
lander, widow of Sir William Oglander, Bart. 
She was the eldest daughter of George-Henry 
4th Duke of Grafton, K.G. by Charlotte-Maria dau. 
of James 2nd Earl Waldegrave, and Maria after- 
wards Duchess of Gloucester. She was married in 
1810 and left a widow in 1852, having had issue 
Sir Henry the present Baronet, the late Capt. Wil- 
liam Oglander, and one daughter. 

At Heavitree, near Exeter, aged 89, Thomas 
Stone Pratt, esq. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN : THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 















































{ Deaths Registered : 
Week endi ; 3° ; Pe os ; 3 
Saturday, |S $81 22 | S| se lsslszi - | ¢ | 8 | Ez 
Be) Ss [Fs] es Selec] § | a | § ay 
PSs Re = z S¥ % 6 aa| & I 2 
April 28 .| 543 158 181 194 | 56 | — | 1132 581 551 || 1756 
May 5 .| 575} 205 166 | 200} 39 | — | 1185 597 | 588 || 1624 
” 12 .| 561 184 | 198] 191 | 49 | — | 1183 616 | 567 || 1678 
” 19 .| 555 178 181 185 | 28 | 16 | 1143 620 | 523 |} 1656 
| 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, May 25. 

Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. ! Beans. Peas, 

s. d, e. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. s. d. 

76 «(1 32 5 27 (9 44 3 44 5 42 4 

















PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, May 28. 
Hay, 3. 0s. to 5/. 0s.—Straw, 1/. 6s. to 14. 12s.—Clover, 41. 10s. to 6, 0s. 


SMITHFIELD, May 28. 
| MT Pee Od. to 4s. 
Mutton .........+-08. 4d. to 5s. 
[| eee 10d. to 5s. 
Pork eee ress esos - 0d. to 4s. 


4d. 

0d. 
2d. 
4d. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, May 28, 
Beasts.......++ 3,955 Calves 148 
Sheep and Lambs 20,470 Pigs 330 


COAL MARKET, May 25. 


Walls Ends, &c. 16s. 9d. to 23s. 6d. per ton. 


Other sorts, 15s. 6d. to 17s. 9d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 50s. 6d, Yellow Russia, 52s, 6d. 
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* METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From April 26, to May 25, 1855, both inclusive. 









































Fahrenheit’s Therm. || Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
* eid * J 

saiee] 2 Sa) (saiS2 2 82] # 

BSS E 6 sf 8 Weather. | 25 2 E| Sissi 8 Weather. 
Aas} 7 44, A Ralos\ = (34) 4 coal 
Apr.| ° | ° |*° iin. pts. May} °  ° | ® jin. pts 

26 | 41 | 54} 41 30, 19 |cloudy, fair } 1L | 42 59 | 41 |29, 62 |/cldy.heavyrn. 
27 | 40/53 43) , 16 |do. do. - | 12} 42 50/41] , 70 |ido. do, do. 
28/45) 53,42, ,. 5 do, rain 13 | 43 44] 39], 43 |ido.rn.constat 
29} 40.) 52. 43 | ., 16.Jrain, cloudy | 14 | 40 47 | 42, 68 |ido. fair 

30:| 40} 52 | 41 | , 16 Jdo. do. | 15 | 40 48 | 44] , 57 |/do. do. rain 
M1 | 40:| 49 | 34) ,. 3 jIcloudy, rain | 16} 40 55) 45] , 76 |Ido. 

2 | 4) |,59 | 41 29, 94 fair 17 | 45 -51 | 44], 89 |Ido. | 

3 | 40} 59. 41 63 |do. || 18 | 50. 59 | 46 |30, 5 |ifair, cloudy. . 

4}40|47 34) , 64 ido. 19 | 55 64 | 48 /29, 98 |ido. do. 

5| 40} 56 41, ,88 jdo. 20| 55 64/49) , 85 |icloudy 

6| 53| 60 41, , 93 jcloudy, fair | 21} 45 55 | 47.) |, 84 Iido. . 

7|.49 | 58 51 | , 86 /fair, rain || 22} 49 | 57] 50] , 8h |ido. fr.cldy.rn. 

8/41] 52 41! ; 78 |do. do. 23] 50, 59|54|.;8h|ido. 

9 | 49 | 58 | 48, , 92 |fair,cldy.rain| 24 | 55 65 | 54) , 77 |\do. rain 

10 | 47 | 58 | 48 , 39 |do. do. do. | 25 | 55 | 74 | 59 | , 73 jifair, cloudy 








DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
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Apr.| pang | 3Per | Sper New | pong | Sout india | India Ex, Bills 
May. Stock anny paew oe —— Dimnities. om Stock. | Bonds. #1000. 
26} 2114; 88 894 88g} 32 | 230 | pm. | 5 10pm. 
27 | 2114 88 89 | 88% 35 CO 13pm. | 5 8 pm. 
28 87% | 893 884 = 12pm. | 4 7pm. 
30 | 210.| 874 | 88g, 88 4 Tpm. 
1 
2/2114) 874 | 883 87 33. | 1215pm.| 4 7 pm. 
3/2114] 87% | 89 88 31g 1215pm.| 4 7pm. 
4/211 | .87% | 88% .883] 3% | 1153 1215pm.| 4 8pm. 
5 | 211 883 | 892 88g 6 8pm. 
7| 211 88 89; 8e2| 31g —— 1316pm.| 5 10 pm. 
8 | 209 873 88% 883} 318 —— 231 | 17pm. | 5. 8 pm. 
9/211] 987 883 883 | 318 -——| 230 |1517pm.| 5 8 pm. 
10 | 87 88z 883| 32 ——| 230 | 14pm. | 5 8pm. 
11 | 209 873 | 89 882] 318 ——- 230} 1517pm.| 8 pm. 
12 | e83 | 89, 883 ————| 231 5 8pm. 
14 | 210 68h | 892 884) 32 | 5 8 pm. 
15 | 2094 | 884 | 89} 883 1820pm.| 5 8pm. 
16 | 208 $83 | 893 88 31g —— 1720pm.) 5 8 pm. 
17 | 208 883 | 892 88 ae 5 8pm. 
18 |, 208 88g | 893 89 31g ——| 2295 | 20pm. | 5 8pm. 
19 894 | 90} aot —————| 229 [1820pm.| 5 | 8 pm. 
21 | 89g | 90} 289 —— 229 |————| 4 7pm. 
22 | 2093.)... 898 | 902 90 3g ———| 231 |1215pm.) 9 10 pm. 
23 9 91 903 | 31g —— 1819pm.| 6 7 pm. 
24 1. (89 90%, 90 33g '———| 233 [1821 pm.) 10 15 pm. 
25 | 2093 | -903 | 912, 90 3 18 pm. | 12 15 pm. 
26 904 913 | 91} | 

















J.J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 
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Abdy, Dr, error concerning 114 

Mberdeen University, Lord Rector of 
392 

ation Maj.-Gen. H. Wm. memoir of 
19 


Addison, anecdote of 114 

Asica, Roman tile found at 622 
Affleck, Sir Gilbert, memoir of 188 
Alabuster Tabiet, of St. John's head, &c. 


63 

Alby Cathedral, vault the largest in Eu- 
rope 68 

Mexander I. Pupe, discovery of his tomb 
52 


Lt.-Col. C. memoir of 87 

Algeria, French Conquest of 18 

Alnwick Castle, Siege of 405 

America, glimpses of the olden time in 
346 . 

American War, Letter respecting 121 

André, Major, melancholy fate of 5 

Angelo, Michael, medal of 61 

Anglo-Saxon relics 59, 284, 291, 505, 608 

—— grants of Land by Frithwald 
629 

Antiphonary, illuminated 290 

Antiquaries, Society of, proceedings of 
57, 284, 402, 504, 508, 616 

Conservation 








Fund 285, 616 
Antiquary, The, in his Cups 33 
Apis, the tomb of, discovered 52 
Apodacus, unpublished coins of 621 
Arabia, the Old Church in 339 
Archeological Association, divisions 49 ; 
proceedings of 64, 289, 509, 619 





61, 286, 508, 618 

—— Frauds, 289 

Archbold, Robert, esq. memoir of 419 

Architectural sculpture, Ou the use of 
Colour iw 513 

Architects, Institute of, prizes 392 

Architecture, Early Domestic, 385 

= Discoveries, proposed Medal for 





Argos, Temple of Juno at, excavations at 
390 


Army Brevet 72 

Arnold, Lt.-Gen. J. Robertson, memoir 
of 190 

Art Manufactures Library, Catalogue of 
604 


4rt Union of London, prizes 277 ; meet- 
ing of 605 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XLIU. 


—— Institute, proceedings of 


Arthur, Vice-Adm. Richard, memoir uf 
191 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund, meeting of 502 
Arts, Society of, prizes offered by 277 
Ascoi, Greek vessels formed of skins 64 
Ashfield, Sir Richard, family of 338 - 
Assyrian Excavation Fund 390, 504 
iquities, arrival of 606 
Australia, news from 407 
Bagot, Dr. Bp. of Bath and Wells, obi- 
tuary of 450 ' 
Baily’s Statue of Lord 606 
Bakewell Church, sculpture at 509 
Baitie, The, news from 71, 514, 634 
Banks, Mr. Tho. Christopher, memoir of 
206 





Halt, Wickhambrook, relics of 
St. Mary’s Chapel 292 
Barbauld, Mrs. imitated by Macaulay 601 
Barbour, John, Notices of 178 
remarkable impressions on 
the rocks at 508 
Barnard, Gen. Sir 4udrew, memoir of 


309 
Barnum, P. T. Life of 365 
Barrington Court, architecture of 509 
Barrow Monument at Ulverston 143 
Barry Hili fort, stone patera found 405 
Barth, Dr. and Mr. Henry Warrington, 
reported Loss of 50 
Bartlett, Mr. William Henry, memoir of 
212 : 
Bascinet, temp. Edw. IIT, 290 
Basset, Baroness, memoir of 304 
Bath, Roman remains at 61 ; sculptures 
of the temple found there in 1790, 285 
—— Roman inscription found at 287, 
288, 508 
—— School Medals 168 
Battle Bridge, inundations in 1809, 28 
Bavaria, English Convents in 499 
Baynard’s Castle, bridge at 554 
Baynton, Comm. Benjamin, memoir of 
193 
Beach, Sir Michael Hicks, memoir of 61 
Beckford of Fonthill, anecdote of 171 
Beethoven, statue of 606 
Belford Castle, relic found at 621 
Bell, Mr. cartoons by 167 
Belshazzar’s Feast, Picture of, injury to 
168 
Benbow, John, esq. M.P. memoir of 647 
Beowulf, the MS. of 394 
Berengarius Il. rare coin of 620 
Berkenhout, \etter Y's 
4 
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Berlin, news from 70, 297 

Bernal Collection of Antiquities, sale of 
275, 391, 606 

Berzelius, statue of 606 

Betchworth Church, ancient reliques 
found 269 

Bewcastle, sculptured cross at 619 

Bewick’s Works, collection of 293 

Bicester, fibula found at 619 

Bireh, Charles, esq. sale of pictures of 


‘ 
Bishop, Sir Henry R. memoir of 652 
Bishops, arms borne by various, required 2 
Blackbourne, Mr. John, mewoir of 543 
Black Sea, news frow 70 
Blair, Lt.-Col. James Hunter, memvir 
of 87 
Blakiston family, effigy of one of 618 
Capt. Thomas, memoir of 646 
Blenheim, proclamation for victory of 57 
Bloomsbury Baptist Chapel, building of 
635 
Boar’s Head in Eastcheap, 504 
Bonham, Gen. Pinson, memoir of €42 
Booksellers’ Provident Institution, pros- 
perity of 502 
Boppart, town of, seal of the 505 
Bornheim, Dominican Convent of, foun- 
dation of 63 
Boyd, Sir John, mewoir of 308 
Boyne, Lord Viscount, memoir of 521 
Breadalbane, the Black Book of, \78 
Breck, Daniel, letter on the American 
War 121 
Brecon, rare coins found near 65 
Bremen Roman remains at 292, 622, 
62 
Brereton, Sir William, letter by 284 
Bricks, old, found at Newcastle, 65, 1643 
Brickwork in Gothic Architecture, 67 
Bridge, Maj. Thomas, memoir of 312 
Bridge, error respecting the term 554 
British Coins inscribed Bodvic, 61 
gold coin, 292 
coins unpublished 621 
British urn and medigval jewelled orna- 
ment 287 
British Museum, King’s Pamphlets at \67 
—_——— and Mr. C. Roach Smith 
276, 391, 606, 619 
new Reading-room 501 
—— recent acquisitions to 
603, 606 
Brodrick, Hon. and Rev. W. J. medals 
presented to 163 
“— Capt. Sir Philip Vere, memoir 
of 524 
Bromhall Nunnery, suppression of 397 
Bromhead, Sir Edw. Tho. Ffrench, me- 
moir of 523 
Brooke, Sir Arthur Brinsley, memoir of 
188 
Brough, near Hull, coins found 554 
Browne, Lt.-Gen. Sir Tho. H. memvir 
of 421 


Browneyburn, near Lanchester, Ryman 
altar found 626 
Buchan, Mr. Peter, memoir of 103 
Buckingham, J. Silk, autobiography of 
581 , 
Bullock, Edward, portrait of 617 
Burdett, Sir Francis, epitaph on 278 
Burke and Fox, rupture between 227 
Burnett Prizes 166 
Bury St. Edmund's Abbey Gateway, view 
of 291; silver rings dug up at 403; 
lead tokens 617; leaden crosses 505 
Byzantine sculpture in ivory 63 
Caerwent, Ruman tomb discovered 63 
— Roman pavement discovered 
at 617 
Caithness, bronze sword dug up at 295 
Cambridge, British urn and jewelled 
ornament from 287 
the Wrestlers’ Inn at 377 
Cambridge University Scholarships 165, 
500; prizes 165; reform 500, 602 
Cambridgeshire, Anglo-Saxon antiquities 
287 
Camden Society, anniversary, of 603 
Campbell the Poet, statue of 605 
Campion, William John, esq, memoir of 
313 


Canterbury, Chequers Inn, oak carving at 
289 

—- Cathedral, memurial window 
in 393 

St. Dunstan's, figure of La- 

tona found 617 

Canute’s Barrow, explored 59 ’ 

Capel, Gen. Hon. Tho. Edward, memoir 
of 305 

Caracalla, coins of 404, 554 

Carlisle, recent discoveries at 65 

Carlisle Cathedral, ancient cross at 248 

Carpenter, Richard Cr ell, ir of 
538 

Castle Hedingham, tomb of Johu Earl of 
Oxford 287, 509 

Cathcart, Lt.-Gen. Sir George, memoir 
of 81 

Caxton, specimens of the press of 289 

Chalon, John James, esq. memoir of 211 

Champion, Lt.-Col. John George, wemvirt 
of 421 

Charles I, reliquary and portrait of 289 

Charles 11. gold coins of 618 

Charter Oak of Connecticut 456 

Chatham and Grattan, compasison be- 
tween 9 

Chaucer, Head of, in wwory 512 

Chertsey Abbey, decorative pavement 
found 287, 618, 628 

Chertsey, resideuce of Cowley at 629 

Chessboard, Antique, inlaid with ivory 
405 

Chess-piece of 12th Century 509 

Chester, Greek inscription lately found at 
511 

Chesterford, excavations at 289, 508 
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Chester -le-Street, 
Lumleys at 67 

Chewton, Lord Viscount, memoir of 78 

Chichester, silver ring found at 63 

Chicksands Abbey, seal of 63 

China, uews trom 635 

China-ware, Fish-hook mark on 2 

Chinese Empire, The 463 

Chordeles, gold objects found at 285 

Christian Art, Lectures on 390 

Christie, Capt. Peter, wemoir of 645 

=e Queen of Sweden, character of 

51 


monuments of the 


Christmas, Rev. Henry, Lectures by 390 

Church Restoration 393 

Civil Service, Education for the 601 

“aan Writers, Popular Lectures on 

Clay Tobacco-pipes, specimens of 290 

Clement’s Inn Field, building on 596 

Clock, Cylindrical Table 403 

Clothes-brush, temp. Charles I. 510 

Clubs of London, changes in 278 

Cockburn, Lord, sale of Library of 50 

Coins and Medals, Collection of, sale of 504 

Coleraine, hoard of silver found at 62, 
287 

Coleridge and C. Lamb, Sonnet to the 
memory of 263 

Colerne, Roman villa found at 286 

— certificate of legitimacy from 
827 . 

Colour as applied to Sculpture 513 

Complutensian Polyglot, The 380 

Condorcet, Madame, remarks on the cha- 
racter of 116 

Connecticut, The Charter Oak of 456 

Conservation Fund, The proposed 245, 616 

Constantine, brass cvin of 286 . 

Constantinople, news from 179 

- Mosque of St. Sophia at, 

decorations of 286 

Coombe Down, Som, Ruman antiquities 
284, 290 

Coombe, Kent, Anglo-Saxon antiquities 
at 58 

Cooper, Mr. Richard, artist, anecdote of 
573 

Copyright, Foreign 165 

Cork, City of Articles of surrender of 130 

Cormorunts in St. James’s Park, Keeper 
of 600 

Corry, Rear-ddm. Armar Lowry, me- 
moir of 643 

Corsbie Tower, bronze sword and spear- 
head 58 

Cother, Lt.-Col. Charles, memoir of 311 

—- Roman standard found at 
619 

Cotton, Lady, menwir of 522 

Court of Exchequer in Ireland, 37 

Cowley the Poet, residence of 629 

Crichton, Rev. Andrew, memoir of 654 

Crimea, The, news from 69, 176, 298, 
407, 514, 643 
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Crimea, Letter of John Howard from 
the 477 

Crimean Medal, presentation of 635. . 

Croker, Mr. Crofton, antiquities, sale of 
169 

Cromwell’s Answer to the Inhabitants ef 
the City of Cork, 130 

Croyland, St. Guthiac, knives found at 
287 

Crozier of St. Moluach 177 

Crystal, example of engraving on, 619 

Cuerdale, silver treasure found at 62 

Cullum, Sir John, M.S. Books of He- 
raldry belonging to 292 

- Rev. Six Tho. Gery, memoir uf 

307 _ 

Cuneator to the Royal Mint, office of 
156 

Cuninghame, John Lord, wemoir of 194 

Cunobeline, cvius of 404, 60 

Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer, origin 
of the title of 57 

Cyprus, figure of Lucina in terra-cotta 
from 58 : 


m 

Dagger-sheath in bronze, found in the 
Thames 57 

Dague a roeille, specimen of 619 

Danton and his wives 119 

Davies, Griffith, F.R.S., memvir of 534 

Davis, William, Esg., memoir of 427 

Dean, Forest of, Roman coins found 618 

Decies, Rev. John H: B. Lord, memvir 
of 415 

De la Beche, Sir Henry Tho. memoir of 
530 . 

Delft ware, plate of 65, with portrait. of 
Catharine of Bragauza 290 

Denmark, news fram 515, 634 

Dennis, Maj.-Gen, Sir James, memoir of 
526 

Dennistoun, James, Esq. memoic of 647 

Devivier, Dr. letters of 506 

Diamond, Dr. testimonial to 50 

Die-graver to the Royal Mint 156 

Dineley MSS. description of 45 

Diorama converted into a Chapel 635 

Dod, Charles Roger, Esq. memoir of 431 

Domestic Life of our Ancestors, Lectures 
on 390 

Domitia, denarius of 177, 286 ‘ 

Domitian, coins of, found at Takeley, 
G18 

Dover, Round church discovered at 61 

D’ Ouly, Mr. Serjeant, memoir of 318 

Drayton- Basset, Monvment to Sir R, 
Peel 277 

Dumfermiline, \eathern shroud found at 
404 

Duadee, Silver Reliquary found at, 179 

Dunn, William, Esq. memoir of 542 

Dunsinane, Hill Fort of, excavations at 
511 

Dunvegan cup celebrated 64 

Du Plat, Brig..Gen. George GC. W. 
memoir of 191 
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‘Betoas Madam, character of 347 
Earthenware Lanterns 509 
East Budleigh Church, iucised slab at 
509 
Eastcheap, Boar’s Head in 504 
Easter, custom of smiting a Jew at 386 
Easton, Roman coins and arruw-head 
found at 65 
Ebbda, St. ancient chnarch of 62 
Edgefield Priory Manor, court roll of 291 
Edinburgh Review, Editor of 392 
Edinburgh Privy Council, 1684, 511 
Education for the Civil Service 601 
Edward I. and II, coins of 292 
IV. family of 248 
———- FV. the Reign of 247 
Vi. silver box with inscription 
of 65 
Edzell Castle, carved oak pannels at 404 
Egerton, Lt.-Gen. Richard, memvir of 
420 
Eglinton Family, ancient seals of 405 
Egypt, the Old Church in old 124 
Elizabeth, standard brass measure of the 
reign of 62 
Proclamations of the reign of 
403 


vessel known as Longbeard 
temp. of, f, description of 510 
Pr » daughter of Charles 
1. monument tw 503 
Elms; The, very aucient place of execu- 
tion 31 
Ely, Archdeacon of, seal of the 114 
Ely Cathedral, New Stained Glass at 393 
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Lt.-Col.T. M. 72. 
R, S. 302 
Bielfeld, A. H. 334 
Bigge, A. 299 
Bignold, Sir S. 181 
Billington, Miss M. 
A. 329 
Bingham, Maj. C. 
181. M. H. 106 
Binney, D. B. 302. 
H, 302 
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Binns, B. J. 74 
Birch, E. 109, 300. 
G.445. H.M.185 
Birch, S. 501 
Birchall, M. A. 334 
Bird, A. 183. C.F. 
519. C.J.215,638. 
E.E.520. F.410, 
M.334,660. Mrs. 
A. M. 441. 
Birkbeck, E. 186 
Birley, E. 638 
Birrell, E. R. 222 
Birt, C. E. 216, 219 
Bishop, J. C. 110. 
M. A. 301 
Bitton, J. 519 
Black, A. S. 109, 
J.Y.660. R.182. 
Blackburn, J. E. 
334.M.661. P.408 
Blackburne, E. A, 
186. H. I. 182. 
T. 519 
Blacker, I, 76 
Blackwell, S.H. 445 
Blackwood, J. S. 75 
Blair, A. A. 301. 
Lt. W. H. 333. 
M.A.E.77. N.F. 
518 
Blake, A.E.657. C. 
219, 445. H.H. 
659. Mrs.H.442 
Blakeney, Gen. Rt. 
Hon,SirE. 181. 
Rt.Hon.Sir E.299 
Blanchard, J. 518 
Blanckley, Ut.H.D: 
Qi7 
Blandy, J. 438 
Blane R. 73 
Blanchard, Col. T. 
181 . 
Blatch, A. 550 
Blenkarne,C,M.638 
Bligh, Lady I. 75 
Bliss, M.302. Mrs. 
661 
Block, A. J. 193 
Blofield, T. C. 436 
Bloomfield, Col. H. 
K. 636 
Blount, Capt.H.180 
Bluett, E. 660 
Blundell, C. 446 
Blunt, C. 663 
Blurton, Comm. G. 


Q17 
Blytb,E.222. E.G. 
216 
Board, J. 549 
Boardman, J.H. 76 
Boddington, E. A. 
186 


Boddy, C. V. 328 
Bode, G. 184 
Boden, Miss S, 221 
Bodle, M. 219 
Bodley, J. 443 
Body, S. 661 
Boland, M. K. 185 
Bolton, Col. D. 181 
Bond, S. A. 547 
Bone, W, 438 
Bonnell, J. 77 
Bonner, S. 446 
Bontine, W. C, 181 
Bouwens, Lady J. 
636 


Booker, W. H. 301 
Boom, R. 329 
Booth, C. S. Lady, 
331.Mr.R.661. R. 
661. Sir W. 299 
Boothby, Lady, 183 
Boreham, J. 219 
Borradaile,E.F.332. 
L. F. 185 
Boughton, F.C.550. 
J. H. 326 
Boultbee, G.C. 302. 
L. F. 301 
Bourke, LadyL. 331 
Bourne, E.330.H.B. 
439 
Bousfield, R. 543 
Boutell, M. E. 106 
Bouverie, Hon.E.P. 
517. Mrs. Capt. 
408. Rt.Hon.E.P. 


518 
Bouzel!, W. 109 
Bovill, Miss, 332 
Bowater, G. 301 
Bowden, W. 181 
Bowdler, P. 108 
Bowen, A. 220. 5S. 


222, 
Bower,E.663. E.C. 
302 
Bowers, F. 184 
Bowlby, M. 107 
Bowles, C. A. 301 
Bowling,J.329.T.T. 
661 
Bownas, E. 445 
Bowreman, E. 76 
Bowyer, F.E.637. H. 
G.519, Lt.-Col.C. 
443 
Box, A. 547 
Boyd,Miss,549. W. 
444 
Boydell, T. 215 
Boyle, E. A. 410. 
Honv.W.G.73. J. 
182 
Brackenbury, 5B. 
332. J. 104 
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Braddon, M. A. 438 
Bradford, G. 551 
Maj. W. H. 180 
Bradley, R. C. 327 
Bradshaw, C. 407 
Hon. Mrs, 182 
Bradstock,H.M.661 
Brady, C. 109 
Bragard, A. A. de, 
299 
Bragiuton, W. D. 
638 


Braikenridge,M.547 

Brand, Hon.H.B.W. 
518.Hon.Mrs.636 

Brandram,S.T.437 

Brandt, H. 299. K. 
410 


Branton, E. C, 440 
Bratt, I. M. C. 519 
Breeks, R. 408 
Bremridge, E. 328 
Brenchley,M.R.329, 
Brereton, Col. W. 
181. Mrs. 331, 
W. W. 104 
Breton, Maj. Gen. 
H. W. 181 
Brett, M. 105 
Brice, A. A. 444 
Bridger, E. 638. W. 
33C, 332 
Bridges, E. C. 184, 
H. E, 183 
Bright, M. 108, R. 
520. W.O. 109 
Brinkman. Ens, F, 
J. 544 
Brisbane, E. S. H. 
659. M. 549 
Briscoe, W. 439 
Broadbent, F. B. 74 
Brock,A. 544, Capt. 
S. T. 74. I. 637. 
J.S. 185 
Brockett, H, 518 
Brocklesby, C. 548 
Broderip, W. 109 
Brodie, A. O. 519 
Brodric, Hon. W.J. 
Brodrick, C. C. 107 
Brogden, H. 334 
Bromley, J. 638 
Brouke, J. 548 
Brooks, C. 546. F. 
B. L. W. 183. F. 
W. 76. 4H. D. 
109. J.109. J. 
A. 439. J. H. 436 
Brooksbank, W. 74 
Brouncker, M. A. 
F. 184 
Brougham, R. 74 
Brown, A. 183. A. 
E, 446. Capt. 
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Hon. J. L. 180. 
D. J. 329. E.P. 
327. E.S. W. 551 
F. 662, G. B. 658. 
G. F. 636. H#105 
J. 299, 408, 657, 
660. J. D. 548. 
J.L.216. J.W. 
74. Lt.-Col. Hon. 
J. 442.Lt-Gen.Sir 
G. 181, 636. M. 
658. M.C. 302. 
M.E.110. Miss 
A. R. 551.Mrs. 
G. J. E.408. R. 
G. 636. S. 110, 
220, 440. Surg. 
G. 180. T. 299. 
W. 74. W. B. 439 
Browne, C. A. 330. 
Capt.B.180.Hon. 
C. 657. J. 221. 
J.E. 302. J.S. 
547. L. G. 107. J. 
W. 301. Lt-Col.F. 
76. M. A. 550. 
Maj. Lr. J. T. 180 
Mrs. C. 335. P. 
662. R.C. 301. 
R. E. W. 662. R. 
T. S. 663. T.548 
W. 218 
Brownlow, M. 409. 
Maj. 328. R. 409 
Brownrigg,R.G. 520 
Bruce, Capt. H. 409. 
C. B. 216. Lady 
F. 519 
Brubl, G. Count de, 
441 
Brummell, W. C. 
110 
Brunel,S. Lady, 329 
Brunton, M. 220 
Brutton,Capt.J.330 
Bruyeres, C. M. 520 
Bryan, C. 661 
Bryans, R. 519 
Bryant, J.R. 410 
Bryce, M. A. 661 
Buchan, J. 107 
Buchanan,F.K. 218. 
J.S.221. W.C. 
443. W. O. B. H. 
546 
Buck, G. 8.4028. W. 
H. 75 


Buckingham, J. 326 

Buckle,Adm.M.550 

Buckley, A. 662. E. 
220 

Budd, E. 302 

Bull, A. S. F. 330 
H. E. 548. J. 410 

Bullen, L. 443 
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Buller, Col. G. 73. 
Mrs. W. E. 636 
Bulley, B. 408. F. 

182, 637 
Bullock, Miss L. 220 
Bulmer, F, 545 
Bulteel, Mrs. J. 300 
Bunbnry, Maj. H. 

W.73. Mrs. 183 
Bunce, J. B. 655 
Bunny, A. 302 
Bunsen, G. 186 
Burbidge, T. 548 
Burch, M. 660 
Burchell, S. A. 185 
Burd, J. 104 
Burdekin, M. 410 
Burder, J. 547, 549. 

T. H. C. 661 
Burfvot, H. R. 442 
Burge, M. 334 
Burgess, Dr. 

T. 545 
Burghersh, Lord, 73 
Burgoyne, C. Lady, 

661. Lt.-Gen. Sir 

J. F. 181, 636. 

Mrs. 108 
Burke, J. H. 73. Lt. 
J. 180. R.C. 518 
Burland, I. B. H. 

410 
Burlton, L. G. 301 
Burmester, C. W. 

546 
Burn, R. 181 
Burnaby, H. 107. L. 

439 
Burnand, J. H. 103. 

W. E. 637 
Burnard, E. E. 301 
Burnes, S. 546 
Burnet, Capt. J. 

658. E. B. 77. 

Miss A. 332 
Burnett, T. 109 
Burney, H. S. S. 73 
Burr, G. D. 547. H. 

184 
Burrell, F. 637 
Burroughes, H. N. 
185. R. 518. R. R. 

520 
Burrowes, L. W. 443 
Burrows, E. H. 184. 

W. 332 
Burslem, Ens.R.657 
Burt, J. 182 
Burton, A.W.D. 73. 

L. F. 638. M. 111 
Burtt, F. 440 
Bury, Visc. 181 
Busby, S. 75 
Busfeild, S. F. 222 
Bushe, C. 327. Lady 

L, 659 


109. 


Butler, Capt, C. G. 
327. C. E. 548. 
E. 183. F. J. 409 
Hon, Sir E. 299. 
Hon. Z. A. 330. 
P.75. R. R. 637 

Butt, J. W. 325 

Butterfield, C. 660 

Butterworth, Mrs, 
G. 75 

Buxton, G. P. 215. 
H. 335 

Byles, A. W. 660 

Byne, E. 520. P. C. 
301 

Byng, Capt. Hon. 
H. W. J. 73 

Byrne, T. E. 183 

Cadogan, W. H. 660 

Caine, W. 299 

Caird, T. W. 302 

Calamy, W. 72 

Caleraft, Capt. G. 
H. 438 

Caldecot, M. 77 

Caldwell, H. S. 439 

Call,Maj.G.F.S. 180 

Callaway, M.A. 548 

Calley, H. 637 

Calmady, C. B. 329. 
E. 329 

Calthrop, J. 185 

Calvert, Mrs. 660 

Camden, Most Hon, 
H. Marchioness 
of, 221 

Cameron, G. T, 77. 
J.C.662. Mrs, 498 

Campbell, A. 658, 
Capt.D.180. Capt. 
N. 221.Col.J.180. 
Col. Sir,J. 73. E. 
G. 182, J.A. 302, 
J. K. 447. J.M. 
D. 549. J. S. 660. 
Lady 75. M. 442, 
Maj.A. 657. Maj.- 
Gen, F. 72. Maj.- 
Gen,SirC.73,181. 
Maj. R. D. 180. 
Maj. W. P. 180, 
657. Miss N. 545, 
W. G. 518. W.P. 
73. W. R. 183 

Campbell - Melfort, 
Miss, 441 

Campion, E. 440. 
R. 544 

Candler, M. 547 

Cane, Dr. W. H. 443 

Cannon, J. S. 409. 
M. 636. 

Capel, Hon. W. R. 
215. Mrs. J. 438 

Capes A, 333 


Capper, S, J. 637. 
W.C. 408 
Capron, G. H. 409 
Carbonnell, E. 409 
Carew, A. 442, H. 
333. Mrs. R. B. 
636. Mrs. R. H. 
182. W.H.P. 299 
Carey, H. 299 
Carlisle, Earlof,518, 
G. Earl of, 299 
Carlyle, T. 335 
Carmichael, F.G.547 
Carnegie,Capt.Hon, 
S.T.74. J. H.185. 
Lady C. H. 544 
Carpenter, Gen. G, 
439 
Carr, A.446. B. 220, 
E. 302, 410. E. D, 
302, E. E. 638, 
J.409. J.T. 443. 
M. 335, 662. Mrs, 
330. R. 331. S. 
M. 638 
Carrington, M. 108 
. 110 
Carruthers, Maj. 
Carson, E. 109 
Carter, Capt. F. 109, 
E. 333. G.H. 660. 
J. 106, 184. J.A, 
302. R. 330. T.S, 
660. W, A. 182 
Carthew, C. 301 
Cartier, E. 73 
Cartwright, L. H. 
218, 327 
Cary,J.W. 660. Lt.- 
Col. L. 220 
Case, E. 327. J.656, 
Cass, T. 518 
Castle, Capt. 220 
Cater, T. D. 77 
Catlin, Mr. T. 547 
Cathcart, Hun. A. 
M.73. R. A. 443. 
Cattermole S. 661 
Cattley, H. E. 109. 
M. 77, 637 
Caulfield. J. 299 
Cautley, W. G. 655 
Cavan,C’ tess of, 183 


Cavendish, Lady E. 


636 
Cayley, S. Lady, t11 
Chads,Capt.W.J.73 
Chadwick, J.W.222 
Chamberlain, Miss 
C.109. Mrs E.108 
Chambers, Capt. 
410. S. A. 302, 
W. 442, 





Chambre, A. 184 
Chamney,R.M. 301 
Champion, E. 659. 
J.107. Lt.-Col. 
J. G. 218. Maj. 
J.G. 73 
Chapman, B. 109. 
D. L. 444. E. 443. 
J. 186, 299, 301, 
409. K. 520. M. 
333. M.G.104. R. 
P. 331 
Charles, M. J. 76. 
T. 661. 
Charlesworth, L, 
330. T. 441 
Charlestrom, W. 445 
Charley, J. 659 
Charlton, E. 301, 
Mrs. T. B. 408, 


Charteris, Lady L. 
301 
Charters, E. 329 
Chase, T. H. 409 
Chasemore, A. 660 
Chater, Lady, 75 
Chatfield, E. M. 105 
Chatterton, H. 218 
Chauncy, J. 186 
Chaytor, I. Lady, 
221 


Cheap, J. 410 
Cheape, H. 334 
Cheesewright, E. 
662 
Chesney, Col. F. R. 
181. G. T. 636. 
W. M. 440 
Chester, A. M. 222 
Cheswick, Lt. C.217 
Chetwode, L. 662 
Chevalier,M.M. 602 
Cheveley, M. L. 105 
Chichester, Mrs. R. 
H. 109. W. 182 
Childe, G, F. 300 
Childers, Capt.S. P. 
J. 104. F. 108 
Chilton, J. 547 
Chipchase, R. 106 
Chippendale, J, 329 
Chippindale, C. 107 
Chisholm, M. A, 328 
Chitty, E. 301. Lt. 
W. T. 408 
Cholmeley, G. M. 
662. Mrs.H.518 
Cholmondeley,C.G. 
183 


Chorley, W. F. 184 
Christie, Prof. 50 
Christmas, H. 278, 
300 
Gent. Mac. Vor, 
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Chubb, M. 442 
Church, C. M. 299 
Churchill, F. 435. 
H.M. L. 637. J. 
B. 184 
Churchward, H.548 
Chute, Mrs. W. W. 
183 
Clack, E. R. 443 
Clagett, E. H. 220 
Ciairat, Mons. L, E. 
186 
Clanmorris, 
300 
Claremont, E.S. 73 
Claris, J. 550 
Clark, G. 445. J. 
M. 182. Lt. E. 
G.636. M.E.301 
. F.331. H. 
A. 545. J. 72, 
409, J. B. B. 435. 
Lt. H.441. Mrs. 
W. G. 518. R. 
444. S.547. T. 
398. T.F.77 
Clay, E.C. 331. W. 
D. 638 
Clayton, J.328. Lt.- 
Col. E. 76 
Cleare, H. 74 
Cleaveland, F. D. 
Lt. G, 438. 


Lady, 


Cleaver, W. 215 
Cleghorn, 'T. 299 
Clement, J. K. 443. 
L. C. 103 
Clements, J. 519. 
J. M. 183 
Clemison, M. 108 
Clendon, Lt.-Col. 
W. 181 
Clerke, B. 219 
Clias, Capt. 327 
Clibborn, E. 446 
Ciiffe, Dr. 439 
Clifford, Capt. R. 
104 
Clifton, H. M. 636. 
Maj. H. 299. T. 
H, 73 
Clive, Lady M. 518 
Close, C. L. 185, 
F. 301. M. E. 
439. R. B.301 
Cloutt, G. T. 548 
Clowes, W. 660 
Clubley, C. W. 658 
Clutterbuck, C. E. 
186. Mrs. T. 75 
Coates, Mrs. S. 333 
Coats, Maj. J. 180 
Cobbett, W. 661 
Cochran, M. 408 
XLIUI. 


Cochrane, A. 409. 
Lady, 408 
Cockayne, W. 218 
Cockcraft, A. La T. 
216. M. 302 
Cockerell, Miss,410 
Cockle, J. 111 
Codrington, O. C. 
547 
Coe,M.547. W. 659 
Coffin, M. 547 
Cogan, C.C. 184 
Coghill, S. K. 77 
Cohen, J. H. 659 
Coke, Hon. H. 518 
Coker, C. L. 409 
Colborne, Hon. F. 
73. J. 74. Rt. 
Hon. C. Lady, 444 
Colburn, E. S. 185 
Coldwell, F. S. 218 
Cole, H. 278, 392. 
Col. Hon. H. A. 
75. F. S. 222. I. 
M. 548. LadyM. 
L. 440. Maj. 
L, 185. R. P. 445 
Colebrook, W. 548 
Coleridge, F. A. L. 
661 
Coles, G. G. 437. L. 
221. Maj.-Gen. 
W. C. 520 
Coley, J. B. 435 
Collard, M. 107 
Collett, E.185. H. 
P. 548. Miss A. 
107 
Collette, Capt. 
181 
Colley, J. 444 
Collicott, F. 110 
Collier, M. 75 
Collins, E. 658. F. 
331. I. 185. N. 
551. W. 299 
Collingwood, J.F.77 
Collison, F.W.P.409 
Collyer, J. D. 330. 
R. 446 
Colquhoun, Mrs. R, 
662 
Colston, A. 107 
Colthurst, Comm. 
N. 111 
Colton, A. M. 548 
Colvill, Maj. R. 180 
Colwell, J. B. 186 
Combauld, R. 109 
Commeline, _Lt.- 
Col. C. 548 
Complin, Miss H. 
661 
Compton, C, 547 
Comrie, A. 330 


H. 
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Congreve, Col. G.73 

Conolly, J. 73 

Conroy, E. 661 

Constable, J.C. - 

Conway, es Pe 
W.C 


Mrs. 
S. = 
Cook, F. S. 182 
Cooke, H. P. 299, 
638. J. 660, 661. 
Maj. J. H. 181. 
Mrs. E. 544. Sir 
W. R.C. 637. T. 
A.219. W.182 
Cookson, H. W. 409 
Coombe, J. R. 656 
Cooper, A. 659. E. 
446. E. A. 182. 
L. 76. Lady, 334. 
M.551, 638. Maj. 
C.519. R.J. 443. 
T.W. B. 106. W. 
549 
Coote, J. E. A. 301 
Cope, W.R. 182 


A. Copeland, S. 408 


Copleston, Mrs.E.A. 
518 
Copley, Hon. Miss, 


186 
Corbet, Capt. W.R. 
546 


Corbett, C. H. 299. 
Mrs.E.75. S. 330 
Cordeaux, J. 301 
Corder, F. E. 545 
Corfe, A. T. 182 
Corke, C. 331 
Cornwall, E. E. 331 
Corrie, Dr. J. 328 
Corte, N. 180 
Coster, R. 1. 328 
Cosway, S. M. 222 
Cotterell, M. I. P. 
547 
Cottrell, G. 660 
Couch, Comm.D.L, 


217 
Coulson, E.331.T.L. 
638 


Coupland, W. 216 
Court, E.H.409. C. 

7.333. M.A.G.77 
Courtenay,C.B. 658 
Courtney, A. 328 
Cousins, C. 110. §. 

278. T. 546 
Cooe, J. 446 
Coventry, J. 301 
Covington, J. 551 
Cowan, R. L. 409 
Coward, Mrs. J. H. 

183 
Cowell, W. A. 108 
Cowen, J. 74 

4S 
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Cowie, B.M.182. C. 
A. 520 

Cowley,E.A.409.W. 
D. 519 

Cowper, F.636. F.H. 
716. J. 663 

Cox,Capt.J.W.73.J. 
A.410. Mrs.R.S. 
518, R.H.441. 8S. 
109. T. 74, 300 

Coxe, J. 518 

Coxon, Mrs, J.S. 75 

Coxwell, T. T. 215 

Coxworthy, F. T. 
181 

Craigie, Capt. A. D. 
545 


Crambe, M. 107 
Craswell, J. 517 
Craufurd, Col. J. R. 
181. J. 181 
Crawford, Col. A.F. 
72. §S. F. 636 
Crawfurd, Capt. R. 
H.P.445, H.C.C. 


519 
Crawhall, T. W. 637 
Crawley, Capt. T.R. 
410 
Creasy, Mrs. 75 
Cregoe, J. G, 328 
Creighton,D.H.655 
Cremorne, Lady ,636 
Crespigny,M.A.548 
Crewe, L. M. 105 
Crichton, C. G. 447 
Cripps, W. H. 299 
Critchett, E. 330 
Cristian, H. 332 
Crocker, J. 109 
Croft,C.E.520.C.L. 
105.E.108.H.106. 
P. J. 74 
Crofton. E. C. 545. 
Maj. E. W. 73 
Crofts, J. 663 
Crombie, Lt.-Col.T. 
181 
Crompton, J.L. 301 
Crookes, J. 186 
Croote, T. 334 
Cropper, J. 661 
Crosby, E. 662 
Crosley, C. D. 636 
Crosse, A. B. 184. 
Capt. J. G. 519. 
Mrs. A. 518 
Crosthwaite, W. M. 
216 
Crouch, C. 334, W. 
R. 104 
Crowdie, C. M. 302 
Crowther, W. 637 
Croxton, J. 545 
Crozier, J, A. 182 
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Cruickshank, A. 
332. B. 107 
Crumpe, M.G.S, 76 
Cubitt, B.G. 76. M. 
445 
Cullen, S. 444 
Cumberland, E. 638 
Cumming, E. M.O. 
327.3.G.182.L.L. 
331 
Cundell, S. 108 
Cuningham, A. A. 
546. G.1. 546. L. 
P. 546 
Cunliffe, R. E. 549 
Cunningham, M.R. 
638 
Cuppage, B. 181 
Cure, A. F. 410 
Curling, J. 106 
Curre, W. 444 
Currie, C. R. 550 
Curry, E. 109 
Cursham, F. L. 182 
Curteis, Mrs. H. J. 
636, S.A.331,W. 
446 
Curtis,C.G. 327. E. 
105. M. 442 
Curwin, E. L. 107 
Curzon, Rey. 299 
Cust, Lady E, 518 
Cutcliffe, M. 550 
Dagg, S. 551 
D’ Aguilar, F.J. 408 
Dakeyne, A. 545 
Dalbiac, Mrs. H. 75 
Dale, R. W. 519 
Dallaway, Mrs.H75. 
Dalrymple, L. M. 
520. Mrs. G, 334 
Dalton,G.F.221. L. 
J. 545 
Daly, Hon.C.A. 327. 
Maj. Hon. C. 180 
Dalzell, Maj. Hon. 
R. A. G. 73 
Dames, Miss L. E. 
331 


Dampier, M.C, 332 
Daniel, A.222. E. 
655. C.H.76. R. 
301, T. 299. 
Daniell,A.659. E.J. 
302.F.447. L.H. 
M. 659 
Darbishire, S.D.299 
Darby, Capt. C. 657 
D'Arcy, Capt.J, 222 
Darell,Capt.H.J.73 
Darke, A. 659 
Darling, C. H. 408. 
636 
Darroch, Maj. D.A. 
G, 180 


Dashwood, Hon. 
Mrs.G.75. H.W. 
S.658.M.K.77. 8. 
C. 183 

Daubeny, M. 637 
Maj. H. C. B. 73 

Dauglish, W. 442 

Davenport,L.S.301 

Davers, M. 329 

David, M. 186 

Davidson,E.408. H. 
302, J.73 

Davies,C.A.550. D. 
C.444,3.216.3.L. 
408.L.C.77. Lt.F. 
B.105. Mrs.T.548 

Davis, J. B. 104. 
Maj. T. 657. T. 
73 


Davison, G. 185 

Davonport, Mrs. S. 
107 

Davy, C. W. 326. 
E, 442, 
Daw, S. 410 
Dawes, S, 662. W. 
544. W.L.72 
Dawkins, Capt. W. 
G, 73 

Dawson, C. 545. H. 
105. H. E. S. 
409. J. 326 

Dawson-Damer, 
Capt. L. S. W. 
637. E. M. S. 
637 

Day, Comm. J. 218. 
E. 330. H. G. 
184. J. J. 637. 
M. 545. Miss M. 
332, P.660. W. 
409 

Debenham, R. 222 

Deacon, M. A, 106. 
W. W. 334 

Dealtry, A. 330. T. 
638 


Dean, J. 442 
Deane, E, 107. G. 
107. G. H. 436. 
J. W. 110. = T. 
550. W. H. 214 
Deare, E. W. 439 
Deasy, R. 636 
Deaven, E. 445 
Deck, A. J. 182 
Deeble, Surg.W.181 
Deighton, J. 217 
Delmar, M. A. 661 
Delasaux, E. 545 
Dene, H. 520 
Denecke, A. 410 
Denham, F. J. 543 
Denison, M. 443. 
Maj. Sir W. T, 181 


Denman, Hon. Mrs, 
G. 636. Hon. 
Mrs, R. 300 

Dennis, Capt. J. F, 
180. Lt.-Col. J. 
L. 180. S. E. 
302. W. 220 

Denny, W. 181 

Dennys, E, F. L. 76 

Dent, M. 440. S, 
K. 548 

De Schmiedern, C, 
638 

De Symons, A. 220 

DeVerdon,M.E.184 

De Vere, S. 74. S. 
E, 181 

Deverill, Lt.-Col. G. 
S. 181. Maj, W. 
D. 73 

Dew, L. 

Dewar, D. 661 

Dewdney, C. 660. 
E. 334 

Dewes, A. 520. E. 
M. 520 

Dewing, L. 220 

Diamond, Dr, 50 

Dick, T. 547 

Dickens, T. 441 

Dickenson,F. A.186 

Dickinson, E, 108. 
J. 548, 657. M. 
76. Mrs.663. N. 
549. T. P. 547 

Dicks, E. 334 

Dickson, Capt. W. 
F.180, W.H.73 

Dighton, F. 444. 
R. H. 110 

Dillon, A. 184 

Dillwyn, L. L. 408 

Dingley, Mrs. R.331 

Dinning, H. 219 

Dixon, E,637. Maj. 
G. 73. Mrs. R. 
W. 183 

Dobbs, O. N. 184 

Dobree, C. J. 329 

Dobson, S. 445 

Dod, S. D. 327 

Dodgson, W. 447 

Dodington, W. 548 

Dods, D. 335 

Dodwell, W. H. 444 


- Doherty, Maj.-Gen. 


Sir R. 518 
Dolby, J. 445 
D’Olier, I. A. 302 
Dolphiné, Capt. J. 

520 : 
Dolton, M. S. 444 
Domville, D. E. 300. 

Mrs, C. C. 300. 

Mrs. W. H. 300 





ee | 


Don, M. M. 327 
Donaldson, Mrs.Dr. 
636 
Doneraile, Vise.636, 
Viscountess, 75 
Donkin, B. 445 
Donnet, W. H. 106 
Dopping, J. 657 
Doran, A. T. P. 103 
Dore, Maj. P. L.547 
Dormer, J. 445 
Dorrien, Maj. R. A. 
8.73. Mrs.S.518 
Doughty, K. 77 
Douglas, A. 441. 
A. D. 410. E. 
184. Hon. A.G. 
299,637. K.544. 
R.K.333. §.G.218 
Dove, A. 409 
Dover, G. 655 
Doveton, E. M. 333 
Dowbiggin, P. E. 77 
Dowdeswell, W. 299 
Dowdney, D. A. 182 
Dowling, E. 519 
Dowman, M. 446 
Down, Rear-Adm. 
E. A. 333 
Downes, Capt. W.J. 
330. F. L. 663. 
R.437. T.R.662., 
Downing, H.J.551. 
S. P. 410 
Downshire, Most 
Hon. M. dowager 
Marchioness of, 
550 
Dowson, F. R. 520. 
S. 105 
Doyle, W. H. 299 
D'Oyly, Mrs. C. J. 
408 


Draffen, Comm. F. 
110 


Drake, C. 335. E. 
109. Mrs. T. T. 
518. S. A. 333. 
W. 659. W. H. 
181 

Drayton, J. 440 

Dremel, M. A. 77 

Drew, G. S. 74 

Drinkwater, H. J. 
185 

Drummelow, S. 107 

Drummond, Capt. 
Hon. J. R. 74. 
W. 548 

DuBois, E. F.H.105 

Duckett, W. 302 

Du Croz, L. M. 441 

Duff, J.181. J. A. 
409. Maj. 520. 
W. H. 662 
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Dufferin and Clane- 
boye, Lord, 72 
Doffield, Miss M. 

551 
Duffin, M. J. 549, 
661. W. 105 
Duffy, Lt. Gen. J. 
73, 546 
Duggan, M. 545 
Dulcken, H. 519 - 
Duley, G. 442 
Duncan, J. M. 549. 
Vise. 407,408, 518 
Duncombe, P. D. P. 
299 
Dundas, Col. W. B. 
72. Rear-Adm. 
Hon. R. S. 299. 
Vice-Adm. J. W. 
D. 636 
Dundonald, Earl of, 
299 
Dungannon, Visct. 
299 
Dunlop,J.520, Miss 
H. 332 
Dunlope, G. 326. J. 
326 
Dunn, E. A. 222, 
¥. c. 444 
Dupre, E. 302 
Durand, F. H. 108 
Durant, E. 332, 547 
Durden, J. 445 
Durnford, Maj. E. 
W. 181 
Durrant, E. S. 410. 
H. 300 
Dusantoy, A. 186 
Dwarris, H. P. 656 
Dyer, M. Lady, 220 
Dyke, Lt. P. H. 659 
Dykes, L. 410 
Eales, W. 325 
Eamonson, 
Capt. 660 
Earl T. 108 
Earle, M. C. 447 
East, H. 518 
Eastlake, Mrs. 
300 
Eastwood, T. F. 183 
Easty, E. 221 
Eaton, G. E. 410. 
N. 658 
Ebden, J. W. 299 
Ebrington, Lord 
Vise. 74 
Eccles, E. 302 
Eckley, E. 656 
Eckermann, Dr.439 
Eddowes, J. 184 
Ede, R. 441 
Eden, Rear-Adm, 
H. 407 


Mrs. 


W. 


Edenborough, H. 
441, 5S. 219 
Edge, Miss M. R. 
105. W.J.74 
Edgeworth, E. 441 
Edkins, R. P. 106 
Edmonds, A. M. 
334. C.439. R, 

332 
Edmunds, E. 74 
Edmundson, E. A. 
546 
Edwardes, Hon. G 
222. H.K.H.220 
Edwards, A. W. 299. 
B.518. C. F.637. 
E. M. 302. R. 
M.301. T.G. 446 
Egan, J. B. 547 
Egerton, A. 638, 
Col.G.659. Lady 
M. 518 
Egginton, F.76. J. 
8. 519 


Elcho, Lord, 299 

Eld, F. 329. Lt.- 
Col. F. 181 

Elderton, A.E.J.518 

Eley, J. 445 

Eliot, E. K. 329. L. 
D. 547 

Eliott, Miss B. M. 


219 
Ellacombe, J.1. 222 
Ellesmere,F. Earl of, 
299 
Ellerton, E. 110 
Ellicombe, Mrs. G 
B. 75 
Elliot, Capt. 76. 
Hon. G. 73. Lady 
A. G. 442 
Ellis, C. 520. J. 
551. W.W. 182 
Ellison, C. G. 73 
Elmslie, A. F. 77 
Elphinstone, J. 638 
Elrington, Capt. F, 
R. 180. F. R. 73 
Elston, W. 108 
Elton, Mrs. F. 518 
Elwes, H. 299. J. 
M. 545. Mrs. R. 
C. 657 
Elworthy, E. J. 519 
Elyas, L. 331 
Eman, Maj. J. 73 
Emery, Miss, 333. 
M. E. 662 
England, Lt.-Gen. 
Sir R. 73 
English, H. 661. I. 
L. 546 
Enniskillen, C’tess 
of, 636 


683 


Ensor, E. 544 
Errington, R. 299 
Erskine, Capt. J. 
330. M. A. M. 
637. W. 637 
Escott, R. K. 109 
Esdale, A. 108 
Essex, R. H. 544 
Estcourt, Cob. J. B. 
B. 73 
Etough, Comm. H. 
G.217. E.P.T. 
443 
Evans, E. 299, 326. 
G. 302. J. 220. 
Lt.-Gen. Sir De 
L. 517. Mrs. R. 
438 
Eve, H. W. 222 
Every, H. F. 410 
Ewart, F. 660. J. 
A.73. J.C.518. 
Maj. J. A. 180 
Ewbank, W. W.655 
Ewing, J. E. 77 
Ewsters, M. 105 
Exeter, Mrs. M. 108 
Exton, Mr. 549 
Eyre, C. C, 443. 
Col. W. 73. J. 
550,437. M.221, 
334. M.A. 545 
Faber, Lt.-Col. W. 
R. 181 
Ffarington, Maj. R. 
. 549 


Fagan, i. S. 182. 
S. 105 

Fagg, B. 330 

Fairbanks, F. 658 

Faithfull, F. J. 214 

Falkner, J. 's. 183. 
M.B. 183. W.327 

Fallows, E. 110 

Falmouth, Vise’ tess, 
636 

Fane, A. 182 

Fanshawe, A.A.638. 
C.S. F. 299. F. 
500, 602. F. D. 
221. Mrs. H.D. 
518 

Farbrother, E.R.75 

Farewell, E. J. 183 

Farquhar, Hon.Mrs, 
H. 408 

Farquharson, Miss 
C. 548. Mrs. R. 
C. 662 

Farr, T. 435 

Farrand, R. 440 

Farrar, J. M. 519 

Farrell, C. 331, 656, 
J. 333 

Farren, Maj.R.T. 73 
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Farrer, M. 409 
Faulconer, W, 334 
Fauquier, G. L. W. 
299 
Faux, R. 545 
Fearn, J. G. 444 
Fearnhead, P. 662 
Featherston, S. R. 
326 
Feeney, P. M. 549 
Fegen, C. 72 
Feilding, Hon.P R. 
B. 73 
Fell, W. H. 520 
Fellowes, B. 545. 
M. 183 
Fellows, E. 73 
Feltham, J. 544 
Fenn, A. 109 
Fennell, Capt. 438 
Fentiman, E. 76 
Fenton, W. 659. 
W. C. 656 
Fenwick, C. R. 185. 
H.181.M.A.S,110 
Ferguson, E. 77. 
Sir J. 181 
Fergusson, Sir J.636 
Ferks, F. 186 
Festitics, C’tess A. 
636, Mrs. 333 
Fewtnell, Mrs. 333 
Ficklin, B. 110 
Field, A. E. 107. E. 
661. E. J. 548. 
S. P.410, W. 328 
Fielding, R. S. 662 
Fife, J. A. 410 
Ffinch, M. 221 
Finley, Mrs, 335 
Finniss, J. H. 180 
Finucane, L. 77 
Fish, J. 440 
Fishbourne, M. 637 
Fisher, A. 184. C. 
407, 408, E. 440 
Fitzgerald, J. E. 408 
Lord O. 518. M. 
F. 333 
Fitz-John, R. 660 
Fitz-Herbert, A.663 
Fitzherbert, Mrs. A. 
183 
Fleeming, W. 659 
Fleetwood, G, 545 
Fleming, E. 445. 
H. W. W. 440. 
Maj. J. 333 
Fletcher,G. 440,657. 
J.L. 185. Miss 
M. 110 
Flinders, E. 77 
Flint, A. G. 219. A. 
M. Lady, 661. J. 
T. E. 442 
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Flood, Mrs. 658 
Flower, M. 108 
Flowers, W. B. 435 
Floyd, R. P. 302 
Fluder, E. 332 
Flynn, T. 437 
Ffolliott, F. M. 545 
Foley, A. 446. G. 
M. 546. H.J.W. 
186. Maj.Hon. St. 
G. G. 180. Mrs. 
R. 182 
Foikestone, Vis- 
countess, 300 
Follett, Mrs. S. 408 
Fooks, W. K. 637 
Foot, S. P. 445 
Foquett, Mrs. M. 
108 
Forbes,Capt. W.180. 
F.C. 301. H. 1. 
301 
Ford, A. 77. Capt. 
C.E. 181. C.E, 
181. E. T. 181, 
H. A. 544. I. 217. 
J. 436. S.334 
Fordan, C. 661 
Fordham, S. A. 334, 
S. 334 
Forman, E. A. 111 
Formby,Mrs.M.636 
Forrest, E, 221 
Forrester, I. E. 301 
Forster, A. 439. E. 
C, 184. F. 106. J. 
186. Mrs. G. B. 
636. S. 108 
Forsyth, R. G. 109 
Fortescue, C. S, 299, 
407. E. 329. R. 
H. 182 
Foskett, C. 333. J. 
E. 183 
Foster, M. 186, 328 
S. C. Q. 544. W. 
S. 333 
Fothergill, F. P. 637 
Foulks, Miss E. M. 
446 
Fowell, Mrs. 518 
Fowks, E. 638 
Fowlds, M. C. 76 
Fowler, J. 330, 437, 
442, J.C. 438. L. 
545. Mrs. L. 546. 
R. R. 74 
Fox, C. 438. C.N. 
547. E. 328. E, 
B. 222. F. W. 
549. Lt. 657. M. 
E. 186. T. 181 
Foy, H. 657 
Frampton, D.S.661. 
J. 442 


Francis, C. B. 104. 
H. 658. J. 185. 
J. P. 655. M. 
335. W. W. 658 

Frank, F. B. 184 

Franklyn, Lt.G. 549 

Franks, C. 545. O. 
330 

Fraser, E. J. 302. 
Lr.-Col.H. A. 328 

Frazer, A. B.76. Dr. 
184, L.M. 301 

Freeland, J. 220 

Freeling, E. M. 408. 
J. R. 299 

Freeman, F. J. 302. 
Miss, 222. Mrs. 
F. P. W. 636 

Freer, M. 332 

Freese, J. N. A. 181 

Freeth,J.335. W. 75 

Freman, E. F. 184. 
M. J. 222 

French, J. T. W. 
442. M. 662. Miss 
E. 217. T. 333 

Frend, H. T. 637 

Frere, Capt. J. J.B. 
E, 181 

Fripp, E. 519 

Frith, A. 74. W. 
A. 410 

Frobisher, M. I. 108 

Frost, H. 221 

Fry, I. M. 548. Mrs, 
M. 446 

Fryer, A. 105. A. 
M. 548 

Fulcher, E. 221 

Fulford, F. A. 334 

Fuller, C. M. 438. 
E, 329. F. E. 408. 
S. 447.T. W. 407. 
W. C, 660 

Fullerton, Mrs.D.75 

Fulton, J. W. C.438 

Furbank, S. T. 409 

Furley, J. 105 

Furner, C. C. 107. 
W. C. 301 

Furze, W. 332 

Fyers, Capt. E, 219 

Fyler, M. 105 

Fyson, J. 661 

Gabriel, Miss E, 111 

Gadesden, J. 299 

Gage, Hon.T. W.334 

Gahagan, T. E. 186 

Gaisford, Capt. T.76 

Gaja, S. de, 185 

Galbraith, W.F. 220 

Gale, J. A. 302 

Gall, Capt. J. H. H. 
103 

Gallais, A. le, 184 


Gallaway, A, 221 
Galton, R. C. 184 
Gambie, M.A. 184 
Gambier, G. M. F, 
410 
Gamble, E. 545 
Gantillon, E. J. 440 
Garden, A.S.H. 330, 
E.M. 111. J.327. 
Mrs. 327 
Gardiner,SirR. W.72 
Gardner, H. F. 438 
Garforth, W. F. W. 
409 
Garland, J. 182, 302 
Garmston,S.72, 546 
Garnier, B. F. 330, 
Lady C. 636 
Garrard, M. 409 
Garrett, E. C. 410 
Garrow, E. 186 
Garstang, F. 106 
Garton, J. 655 
Garvagh, Lady, 183 
Garvock, Lt.-Col. J. 
181 
Gascoyne, Miss 440 
Gaskell, S. 518 
Gason, L.M. 440 
Gass, D. 108 
Gatchcll, M. 663 
Gatcombe, R. 440 
Gathorne, H. 325 
Gaye, C. H. 638 
Gayfare, A.F.E. 409 
Gayleard, J. 518 
Gayler, J. 332 
Gaynor, Capt. H.D. 
520 
Gaze, C. A. 183 
Gearing, Mrs. S. J. 
222 


Geere, M.S. 111 
Gell, G. R. 329 
Gem, R. W. 549 
Geneste, S. C. 409 
Gent, G. W. 546 
Gerard, SirR.T. 181 
Germon, S. J. 637 
Gervis, Lady, 408 
Gethin, M. 519 
Gex, J. H. 520 
Gibb, Mrs. A. J. 104 


_ Gibbard, M. 658 


Gibbon, E. 331. E. 
H. 74. M.E, 545 

Gibbs, A. 186. S.A. 
659 

Giblin, C. 547 

Gibson, Capt. 551. 
Capt. C. F. 181. 
D. 444. E. 76. G. 
C. 299. J. 108, J. 





B. 407. S. 545. 
T. 331. T. U. 656 
Gibsone, B. W. 300. 
Lt.-Col.J.C.H.73 
Gifford, C. 408,441. 
Earl of, 408 
Gilbert, H.659. Maj. 
W. R. 180 
Gilham, A. 109 
Giles, W. G. 325 
Gill,G.M.442. W.74 
Gilliat, A. 301 
Gillespie, H. J. 72. 
J. P. 330. 
Gillingham, D. 441 
Gilmore,Maj. M.W. 


77 
Girdlestone, E. 74 
Gisborne, F.W. 185. 
T. M. 519 
Gist, M. W. 302 
Gittens, M. E. 110 
Gladstone, Rt. Hon. 
W. E. 299 
Glanville, E. 220 
Glascott, M.A.L.C. 
184 
Glass, R.A. 184 
Glazbrook, Capt. C. 
S. 220. C.S. 73. 
Maj.C.S.74. Mrs. 
300 
Gleadow, T. W. 442 
Glennie, A.M. 636 
Glenny, M. 109 
Gloster, S. 327 
Glover, C.548. J.D. 


214 
Glyn, H. G. 184, J. 
A. 444, J.R. 73 
Goad,Capt.T.H.104 
Goddard, A. 109. A. 
8.550. G. F.74 
Godfrey, A. W. 218. 
L. 637. Lt. A.W. 
104 
Godmond, A. 548 
Godson, R. 443 
Goff, Lady A. 408 
Goldesbrough, L. 
220 
Goldie, Lt.-Gen. G, 
L. 181 
Goldsmid, H.E. 328 
Goodall, J. 218 
Goodchild, M. 660 
Goodenough, Maj. 
A. C. 181, Ven. 
W. 216 
Goodeve, C. E. 335 
Goodhart, H.M. 111 
Goodcliffe,F.M. 661 
Goodman, C. 544. 


T. 439 
Goodrich, O, A. 186 
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Goodwin, E. 186. 
F. E.77. H. 182. 
P. 220. R. 550 

Goolden, J. 519 

Gordon, A. 221. C. 
109. Col. H. W. 
712. E. C. 520. 
H. E. 550. I. M. 
186. J. 544. J. 
C. 439. J. F. 440. 
Lt.-Col. Sir W. 
181. P. 545. Sir 
A. D. 408. T. 547 

Gore, Capt. J. 181. 
C. F. 637. G. 106. 
H.P.410. M.659. 
Mrs. O. 300 

Gorton, T. 111 

Gorwyn, A. 77 

Gosset,A.550. 1.435 

Gossip, L. 658 

Gough, C. I. 219. 
F.A.M. 333.H.74 

Goulding, E. 222 

Gover, W. G. 332 

Govett, A. F. 301 

Gowan, P. 661 

Gower, F. C, 184 

Grace, J. D. F. 409 

Graeff, M. 76 

Greeme, Maj.-G. D. 
221 

Graham, E. 110. F. 
L. 550. L.73. T. 
181, 501 

Grange, Capt.R. 76, 
183. Miss S. 659 

Grant, A. W. 330. 
E. F. 181..3. 392. 
Maj. J. T. 73, 74. 
R. J. G.181. T. 


661 
Grantham, Col. T. 


181 

Granville, G. 74. R. 
D. 442 

Graves, Capt. J. W. 
181. Hon. Mrs. 
H. 183 

Gray, C.216. E. F. 
637. J. 445. J.W. 
218. L. 442. W. 
446. W.P. 300 

Greaves, R. 183 

Green, C. 409. G.E. 
74. J.W. 75. Lt.- 
Col, G. 656. M.A. 
$34. T. A. 660 

Greene, Capt. H.H. 
1g0. E. F. 637. 
M. 108 

Greenball, E. 77 

Greenhill, F. M. 
519. H. 330 

Greenwell, I, A. 442 


Gregory, A. 663. J. 
G. 76 


Grollier,Mrs.M. 442 
Gresham, C. 410 
Greville, A. C. 73 
Griffin, C. L. 301. 
J. H. 181 
Griffith, A. E. 301, 
C.C. 663. H. 439. 
J.W. 182 
Griffiths, MissA.447, 
547 
Griggs, E. A. 184 
Grime, A. 446 
Grissell, C. 327 
Grooby, C. M, 328 
Groombridge, R. 
440 
Grote, J. 602 
Groube, A. M. 546 
Groves, J. R. 72 
Grubb, M. 109 
Grubbe, Col. J. H. 
181 


Grueber, S. H. 439 

Grundy, E. 447 

Gubbins,C.B.75. J. 
73 


i 
Guest, LadyC.E.520 
Guillaume,H.M.M. 
520 
Guille, W. D. 104 
Guise, Capt. H. 519 
Guizot, M. 602 
Gumbleton, R. 544 
Gunning, E. H. 221 
Gurdon, B. 299 
Gurley, Lt. J. 105 
Gurney,E.443. Mrs. 
H.E.75.Mrs.J.75. 
Mrs.J.H.408. W. 
B. 548 
Gutch,G.104. L.328 
Guy,E.184. W.551 
Gwatkin, Gen. E. 
658 
Gwyer, M. A. 183 
Gwyn,H.W.76. T.B. 
436 
Gwynne, E. L, 184 
Gyles, H. 109 
Habershon, I. 185 
Hackett, J. 73 
Hacon, O. G. C. 544 
Hadden, A. 444 
Hadley, E. A. 183 
Hadwen, S. 440. T. 
W. 545 
Hague,B.660. Lt.G. 
U. 106 
Hahn, A. 550 
Haig, M. 184 
Haines, Lt.-Col. F. 
P.74. W.C. 518 
Hake, L. 657 
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Hale,E.M. 185. Lt. 
G. H. 183 

Hales,H.E.520.J.T. 
109 

Halford, A. M. 409 

Haliburton, W. 216 
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M‘Cann,Mrs.J. 338 
M‘Cormack, J. 517 





McCourt, Capt. J. 
407 

M‘Cullagh, J. H.T, 
184 


M‘Culloch, J. 407 

M‘Cutcheon, J. 441 

McDonald, A.M. 73 

M‘Donald, Capt. D.” 
519 


Macdonald, Dr. J. 
327, Maj. Hon. 
J.W. B.73. Maj. 
J. D. 438 

Macdonnell, A. 73. 
Maj. 74 

MacDonnell, G. R. 
546 

M‘Dougall, F.T.636 

Macfarlane, Mrs.75 

M‘Geath, P. 657 

McGee, M. 332 

M‘Intire, T, 638 

M‘Intyre, I. 104 

Mackay, A.D, 638. 
Baron, 109 

Mackecknie, A. 221 

Mackenzie, C.F.74. 
D. 334. E, 222. 
F, L. 546. K.D. 
73. T. 181 

McKie, S. 184 

M‘Kinley, H. 328 

Mackintosh,L.C.77 

Maclachlan, Lt. D. 
G. C. 218 

Maclean, Capt.L.H. 
G. 180, E.M. 546 

McLeod, A.M. 108 

MacLeod, E. S. 110 

MacMahon, Capt. 
W. 180 

M‘Mahon, Lt. Col. 
T. W. 74 

McMahon, Maj. T. 
W. 73 

M'Morris, N. 219 
acnamara, T. P. 
334 


Macneil, I. C. 660 
Maconochie, F. B. 
217. M.A.L. 662 
M‘Pherson, Capt. P. 
76. R. 544 
Macpherson, Maj.J. 
C.180. Miss M. 
44, , Mr. 832. 
erj. J. 442 
M‘Quige, T. 220 
Madan, C. 104 
adden, E. 658 
Maddison, K.M.638 
Maddy, W. 335 
Maffey, G. F. 658 
Magee, T. P. 325 
Magnay, Lt. C. 104 
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Maguire, H.C. 107 
Maide, F. 549 
Maine, Lt. A.F. 218 
Maingay, W.H.110 
Mainwaring, E.442, 
E. V. 439. Mrs. 
C. H. 636 
Mair, R. 440 
Maitland, A. 334. 
E. 658, E. F. 299. 
F. 329 
Malcolm, G. 656, 
Mrs, J. 333 
Malden, Vise. 73 
Male, H. 215 
Malet,M.St.Lo.544 
Mallaby, A. 518 
Mallet,H.518. J,331 
Maliock, A. 548. M. 
439 
Malone, P. W. 656 
Manby, A. 76, 638 
Manchester, Duch. 
300 
Mandeville, 
countess, 183 
Manuesty, E. 106 
Mangles, E. 76 
Manico, M. 108 
Manners, F. E. 519. 
M. W. 663 
Manning, A. 333. 
C.R.410. J.S.334 
Mannock, C. F. 220 
Mansel, H. L. 602 
Mansergh, J.C. 302 
Mansfield, E. 184. 
Mrs. A. 445. W. 
219. W.R. 183 
Mant, C. 110 
Marchbant,M.D.548 
Marchison, R. 518 
Marke, S. B. 442 
Marker, R. J. 660 
Markett,S.A.K.439 
Markham, Col.F.72 
Marley, M. 106 
Marriott, E. 544. 
Mrs, F. A. 636. 
T. B. F, 181 
Marryat, C.219,300 
Marsack, C, A, 519 
Marsh, C. E, 410. 
E.W. 441. J.435. 
Mrs. H. 443. T. 
547. W. 638 
Marshall, C. J. 331. 
E, M. 638. F. 
219. J. 76. Le 
A.77. M. E. 110. 
M. F. 327. Surg. 
T. 181 
Marsham, R. 548 
Martelli, T. C. 410 
Martin, A. 327. A. 


Vis- 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XLIII. 


M. 545. C. 76, 
D. 108. E. KE. 219. 
G.L.301. J. 185. 
J.R.75. Mrs. P. 
W. 408. Mrs. W. 
659. R. B. 658, 
W. E. 638 
Martineau, F. 446 
Marvyn, W. S. 214 
Marwood, G. 185 
Mason, A. R. 658. 
E. L. 334. G.R. 
544. H.183. H. 
408. J. P. 105. 
S.C.182. W.L.75 
Massingberd, H. A. 
439 
Massy, Rt. Hon. 
Lord, 302 
Master, M. S. 443 
Matchett, H.H. 182 
Mathew, J. 548 
Mathews, M. H. 437 
Mathias,Mrs.L. 183 
Mathieson, P. 110 
Matson, E. 222. P. 
184 


Matthews, E. 220. ~ 


G. F.182. W.M. 
546 
Maturin, E. L. 186 
Maude, J. M. 659. 
T. M. 446 
Maudslay, E. 446. 
T. H. 76 
Maughan, L. F. 184 
Maule, Adj.A.D.107 
Maurice, M. 655 
Mavius, C. 104 
Maxwell, Capt. 220. 
E. H. 73. Maj. 
G. 181. Rev. 182 
May, J. 441 
Maydwell, Maj. H. 
L. 73. S.A. 183 
Mayhew, I. 441 
Mayne, F. 660. J. 
O. 301 
Mayo, T. A. 660 
Mazzinghi, T.J. 185 
Meade, F.546. Lady 
S. 185 
Meadon, Capt. D. 
218, 328 
Mears,H.656. J.107 
Medhurst, A.I. 657. 
E. B. 547 
Meek, Capt. J. 74 
Meers, H. 74 
Melhado, E. H. 409 
Melhuisk, Mrs. J, 
300 
Meller, H. J. 636 
Mellish, E. 302 
Mello, M. 550 
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Mellor; H.410 ° 
Melville, Capt. .H. 
B. 335 
Mence, J. W. 325. 
S. 440 
Menzies, Lady 408 
Mercer, E. 410 
Mercier, F. 662 
Meredith, E. 330. 
F, 410 
Merevale, Mrs. J. L. 
408 
Merriman,C.0.302, 
Miss E. 107. T. 
H. 410 
Metcalf, Mrs. J. 550 
Metcalfe, C. J. 444. 
S. 328 
Meyrick, Mrs. E.75 
Michell, Comm. R. 
C. 217. Maj. C. 
E. 181. R.C. 660 
Middleton, A. 445. 
G. E. 662. J.105 
Miles, A.1, 330. F. 
C. 222. G. 330. 
H.B.77. H.E. 
302. T. 182 
Milder, Col. H. R. 
180 
Mildmay, Lady H. 
St. J. 183. Mrs. 
A. St. J. 300 
Milford, R. N. 184 
Millard, J. W. 182. 
P. 332 
Miller,C. 300. Capt. 
G. C. 181. C.W. 
B. 637. G. 638. 
H. 50. J. F. 
110. J. K. 656. 
M.110. Mrs. M. 
222. M.S. 409. 
R.B. 520. T. 550 
Millett, S. R. 302 
Milligan, M. 332 
Millington, T.S. 186 
Mills, A. T. 222. 
Capt. F.181. F. 
A. M. 658. H. 
M. 659. K. 300. 
Lady L. 300. Ss, 
S. 301 
Milne, Capt. A. 407 
Milner, Dr. J. 447. 
E. M. 550 
Milnes, C. G. 105 
Milton, Visc’tess300 
Minton, J. 106 
Mitchell, H.75. Lt. 
R.A. 658. Maj-- 
Gen. J. 72 
Mitford, F. 441 
Moffatt, E. 547 
Moilliet, A. 184 
4T 
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Molesworth, C. 77. 
J. E. N. 183 

Molineux, G, 334 

Moller, Maj. J. O. 
327 

Molyneavx, Lady C. 
548 


Molyneux, J. W. H. 
182 


Monck, Vise. 518 

Moncrieff, J. E. S 
637 

Moncreiffe, Lady L. 
182 

Monk, C. J. 299. 
Vise. 407, 408 

Monro, C. J. H. 
519. Lr. C. 328. 
Lt. L, 183 

Monsell, Lady A. M. 
C. W. 329. Lt. 
T. B. 444 

Montagu, B. A. W. 
75. Hon. H. L. 
637. Lord F.327, 


437 
Monteith, A. E. 518 
Montgomery, Corn, 
H. 104. J. 107. 
J.C. 302. R.409 
Montresor, Capt. H. 
E.73. Mrs. 
408. W. 442 
Moody, R. C, 181 
Moon, I. 659. J. 
332. Rt. Hon. F. 
G. 636 
Moorcroft, R. 547 
Moore, Capt.I. 181. 
G. 547. H. 332. 
H. T. 441. J, 
222. J. M. 658. 
M. 658. M. J. 
A. 110. Mrs. T. 
J. 183. T. 300 
Morant, A. H. 638 
Mordaunt, M.F.519 
Morel, C, C. de 73 
Morice, A. J. 637 
Morier, A. 545 
Morgan, A. 107. A. 
8.637. D. L.430. 
E. 0. 409. F. H. 
76. H. 300. J. 
327. Lt. R. 229, 
Lt. T. K.219. M. 
A. 105. R. 436, 
R. B. 544 
Morison, A. 439. J. 
W. 177 


Morley, D. J. E. 
186. G. 409 

Morrell, H. 220 

Morris, C. W. 108. 
J. W. 662. 


L.T. 
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545. 
A. 
185. 
73 
Morrison, Miss 545 
Mortlock, E. 409 
Morton, C. 109. W. 
446 
Mose T. 444 
Moseley, H. 182 


Maj.-Gen. 
110. M. L. 
R. 218. W. 


. Montgomery, Lady 


1h 
Mouat, Lt. C.A. 104 
Mould, A, 221. Maj. 
T.R. 181. J. 74. 
W, 302 
Moultrie, G. 182 
Mouneey, 8. 547 
Mount, C. M. 656. 
Capt. C. A. 519 
Mourilyan, J. 445 
Mousley, W. M.638 
Moylan, M. M. 662 
Mudford, R. 108 
Mugegeridge, H. 636 
Mulse, P. 638 
Muller, H. E. 445. 
Lt.-Col. E. A. G. 
180. Lt. Col, E. 
A. G, 181 
Miller, M.G.P. 105 


. Mullins, E. 77 


Mumford, A. M. 77 

Mundy, G. V. 73. 
Mrs. R. M. 300. 
Lt.-Col, G.V. 180 

Munro, G. 446 

Munster,Earl of 637 

Murchison, Sir R. 
I. 602 

Murray, F. E. 183. 
G. M. 408. G, 
659. Mrs. H. K. 
548 

Morton, G. C, 520 

Musgrave, T.0.327. 
W. 217 

Myers, J. D. 656 

Mylrea, F. T. 181 

Mynors, E. B. 519. 
T. H. 77 

Nangle, W. C. 519 

Napier, Mrs. A. 183, 
W. J. 105 

Nash, C. L. J. 220. 
D. 333. J. E. 
182, Miss M. 219. 
Mrs, 443. W.H. 
550 

Nasmyth, J. 546. 
Maj. 73 

Naylor, Maj. 103 

Neal, R. 444 

Neale, E. F. 446 

Neame, S, 333 


Neate, F. S. 548 
Neave, E. 77. J. 
445. Mrs. 8S. 183 
Needham, S. 332 
Neill, G. J. 75 
Nelsen, Lady F. ©. 
409. Mrs. 662 
Nesbitt ,Capt.A.658 
Neville,E.73. Hon. 
G. 106 
Nevin, S. 662 
Nevins, R. 106 
New, Mrs. C. 548 
Newcomb, Miss L. 


439 
Newell, P. S. 182 
Newington, M. 329 
Newland, R. 221 
Newman,G.H. 300. 
J. 74 
Newmareb, C. H. 
410 
Newnham, M. 104. 
W. 219. W. 
301 
Newsam, E- H. 548 
Newton, J. 438. W. 
T. 219 
Nias, Capt. 409 
Nice, W. 443 
Nicholetts, F. 520. 
Maj. W. H. 327 
Nicholl, H. 
Mrs. F. 300 
Nichols, Miss D.446 
Nicholson, C.J.185. 
Lt. F, C. 327. R. 
548. W. J. 220 
Nickole, J. M. 445 
—— Surg. C. R. 


Nicolle, A. M. 520. 
E. 72 
Nihil), S. M. 440 
Nind, M. 334 M. 
W.331. P. P.184 
Nisbet, A. 301 
Nisbett, I. 302 
Niven, J. 184 
Nixon, C. F. 216. 
E. 185. W. 300, 
410 
Noble, H. 658 
Noel, G. 410 
Nokes, M. E, 76 
Nolloth, Lt. C. 329 
Norcott,J.660. Lt.- 
Col. W. S. R. 74. 
Maj. W. S. R. 73 
Norcross, J. 107 
Norford, A. 550 
Norman, S. 222, W. 
662 
Normanby, C. H. 
Marg. of 74 


Normans, S. A.§R. 
637: saree 
Norris, E. 76 
Nosworthy, H. 637 
North,J. 332. Lady 
636. W. 109, 344 
=". E. 183, 
409. G. B. 299. 
Sir S. n 408 
Norton, Capt. E, 
180. J. 110 
Norwood, T.W. 519 
Notcutt, E. H. 105 
Notley, Cc. 108 
Notly, W. 1038 
Nott, G.328. L546. 
R. W. 183 
Nottidge, H. W. K. 
519. Lieut.-Col, 
J.B. 550 
Nouaille, J. 326 
Noyes, Miss M. 331 
Nugent, E, 332 


O. Nunn, I. 445. 7.395 


Oakes, C. E. 186 

Oates, J. H. 330 

O'Brien, Capt. 330. 
Maj.-Gen. E. J. 
548. Maj. W. 76. 
Sir L. 77 

Ochterlony, C.W.G. 

1 


66 
. O'Connell, M.J.302 


O’Connor, J. 520. 
T. 544 
O’Conor, E. E. 302 
Ogilvie, H. 545, M. 
5 


659 
Oglander, Lady M. 
A. 663 
Ogle, I. H. 408 
O’Grady, Hon. W. 
182, W. C. 661 
O’Hara, Mrs. 221 
Oldfield, C. 549. R. 
A. 77 
Oldham, D, P. 302. 
Oldmixon, G. 76. 
W. H. 186 
re, M.E. 76. 


Otiten th 107. S.M. 
184, 'T. N. 659 
Olpherts, Capt. W 


74 
O'Malley, E.M. 637 
Ommanney, A. 520. 
E. 410 
O'Neill, E. St. L. 
520. O. L. 182 
Onge, M. L. 183 
Onslow,G. A.C. 658 
Ord, E. A. 519. RB. 
M. A. 550 
O'Reilly, D. 518 





Oriel, R. H. 105 

Orme, G. 638 

Orr, Lt.-Col,M.181. 
S. 217 

Orrise, W, 334 

Osborne, C.W. 301. 
Miss, 333. T. 551 

O'Shaughnessy, Dr. 
501 


Oslar, M. L. 520 
Otter, W. B. 299 
Otway, Mrs. A. 518 
Ouisseau, H. 548 
Ouseley, Sir F. G. 
632 
Ouvry, F, C. 108 
Ovens, E. 185 
Owen, F. 214. J.74, 
182, J. R. 444 
Oxenham,M.E,. 220 
Oxley, Mrs. R. D. 
636 
Ozanne, R. J. 182 
Pace, H. H. 409 
Pack, Maj. A. J. 74 
Paddon, J. L. 111. 
Miss C. 329 
Page, C. 108. Capt. 
P.107. E.215 
Paget, Lady H. 545. 
Maj. P. L. C. 73. 
Mrs. 518. Mrs. 
L. 300 
Pain, S. 547 
Pakenham, A. H. 
- Maj. Hon. 
W.E. 73 
Palk, C. M. 217. 
P.A.V. Lady, 443 
Palliser, C. G. B. 
410. Co). H. 180. 
J.G. 108 
Palmer, A. L, 636. 
Brig.-Gen.T. 438. 
C.S. 184. E. E, 
520. H. 77, 437. 
J. 74,519. M.218. 
T. M. A. 659 
Palmerston, Visc. 
299, 407, 518 
Paltullo, Capt. R. 
327 


Pangalos, M.V. 446. 

Parish, M.110. M. 
C. 330 

Park, S. 106 

Parke, Capt. W. 73 

Parker, A. 76. C, 
105, 182, 309. 
Capt. C. A. 103. 
Capt. E. 181. 
Capt. H. D. 333. 
E. 636. F.M. 220. 
M. A. 328, T.180. 
H. 8. 72 


Index to Names. 


Parkes, C. 110 

Parkinson, J. 439 

Parks, T. 436 

Parmenter, Mrs. S. 
660 

Parminter, J. 110 

Parnther, C.H. 105 

Parr, Lieut. F. 657 

Parrott, G. L. 440 

Parry, H.325. 1.109. 
L. 637. W. 440. 
W. B. 220 

Parsons, G. 655, 
658. L. J. 75. S. 
638 

Partridge, J. 520. 
Mrs. R. 329. R. 
219. W. L. 638 

Pascoe, G. McG. L. 
544 

Pasley, C. 518 

Passy, Lt. Col. E. 
W. W.181 

Pate, Mrs. R.F. 220 

Partridge, A. S. 550 

Pathinson, S. 659. 
W. J. 74 

Patton, Lt.-Col. W. 
D. P. 638 

Patullo, Maj. J. B. 
73 


Paul, Mrs.G. W. 518 
Paulet, Col. LordW. 
181 


Pauli, H. 216 
Paxton, L, 330. Sir 
J.74 
Payne, F.183. 7.444 
Peach, M. 185 
Peacock, B. 447. T. 
T. 520 
Peacocke, G. M.W. 
181 
Pearce, H.S. L. 184 
Pearl, Lady, 105 
Pearse, A. 107. S.T. 
185. T. 300 
Pearson, G. 328. J. 
186. Hon. Lady, 
518 
Peart, W. 655 
Peel, E. E. 299. F. 
A,185. G.H. 216. 
Sir R. 407, 408 
Peers, J. 436 
Pelham, Hon. Mrs. 
J. H. T. 104 
Pellatt, J. A. 546 
Pemberton, A. A. 
186. C.105. H. 
105. Mrs. S. 300. 
R. L. 184 
Penfold, E. G. 657 
Penleaze, J. S. 658. 
Pennefather, J.550 


Maj.-Gen. J. L. 
73, 181 
Pennington, A. R. 
74, 410, Miss J. 
545 
Penruddocke, Mrs. 
C. 408 
Pepper, A. M. 330 
Peppercorn, M. A. 
51 


Pepys, H.G. 74. P. 
H. 299. Mrs. J. 
222 

Perceval, Mrs. H. 
S. 408 

Percivall, W. 219 

Pereira, R. 106 

Perigal,C. 215. G. 
549 

Perkins, 
W. 106 

Perring, M. A. F. 
661 


H. 658, 


Perritt, Mr. 659 . 
R. W. 
W. H. 110 
Pery, Lady A. 77 
Peters, H. 182 
Peto, S. M. 299 
Petrachi, Count 409 
Petre, Hon. Mrs. C. 
E. 636. J. 110. 
Lady 300 
Pettet, H. 334 
Pettigrew, S. T. 
300 
Phayre, M. 410 
Phelips, R. 437 
Phelps, A. 549. C. 
447. H. 301. W. 
R. 186 
Phibbs, J. 301. Lt.- 
Co!. W. H. 181 
Philbrick, M. 221 
Phillimore, R.J.299 
Phillips, C. 659. H. 
110, 445. Hon. 
J. H.329. 8.331, 
551. T. 443. W. 
C. 637 
Phillipson, W. W. 
B. 183 
Phillott, Mrs. A. 
439 
Philpott, Miss 228 
Picard, J. 220 
Pickering, K. 549 
Pickersgill, H. 444 
Piddocke, T. 332 
Pierce, E. M. 186 
Piercy, G. H. 656 
Piers, H. 185 
Piety, R. 444 
Pigott, G, F, 546. 
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G. 0.8. 410. H. 
545. J.N. 655 
Pilcher, C. 659 
Pile, N. J. 180 
Pilkington, M. M. 
S. Lady 219 
Pine, C. 544 
Pinero, T. W.:106 
Pinnock, E. A. 546 
Piper, T. 544 
Pitcairn, E. 662 
Pitman, 8. 443. W. 
109 
Pitt, W. G, 637 
Pittis, E. 441 
Platten, A. L. 547 
Playfair, Dr. L. 278 
Plevins, C. H. 185 
Plommer, T. J. 184 
Plowes, M. 301 
Plowright, Miss A. 
21 


9 
Plumbley,G.T. 445 
Plumptre, Mrs. C. 
J. 300 

Plunkett, R. 446 

Pole, M. 77 

Polinac, Count M. 
de 446 

Pollen, Mrs. R. H. 
300 

Polson, C. S. 662 

Ponsonby, Lady M. 
518, Maj. H. F. 
518 

Poole, E. J. 184. 
M. J.546. R. H. 


74 
Pooler, J. G. 182 
Pooley, W. 219 
Pope, C. D. 638. C. 
. 328 . 
Porten, 8. J. 214 
Porteous, J. 518 
Porter, C. 182. E. 
K. 546 
Portsmotth, Earl of 
410 
Post, J. 549 
Postlethwaite, J. A. 
442 
Potter, A. J. 108 
Poulton, W.182, 300 
Powell, E. 519. G. 
A.74. J. H. 443. 
Maj. C. T. 104. 
Maj. T. 8.73. 8. 
658. T.444 
or Cc. 330. H. 


18 
Powlett, Hon. Mrs. 
A, C.O. 75 
Powys, Mrs. Capt. 
6 


6. 
Prance, C. C. 409 
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Pratt, C. 300, Capt. 
R. 180, D. 222. 
E. B. 106, H. 
662. Hon. Mrs. 
C. 636. J. 544. 
T. S. 663 

Prebble, J. K. 519. 
T. 440 

Prendergast, H. L. 
184, R.K. 181 

Prentis, E. 221, 656 

Prescott, A. G. 659. 
Maj. A. 519 

Preston, E. J. 185. 
J.331. R.M.77. 
T. 75 

Pretious, M. A. 302 

Prevost, Baron 549 

Priaulx, E. 410 

Price, E. C. 520. 
L. 301. G. 518. 
Miss 550. Mrs. 
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Railston, G. T. 548 
Raines, J. M. 637 
Raitt, C. H. S. 661 
Ramsay, T. W. 181 
Ramsbottom, Lt. 
H. B. 329 
Ramshaw, J. 440 
Ranke, M. 602 
Rankin, E. 545 
Ransford, H. B. 549 
Ransome, R. C. 77 
Ransthorne 109 
Ratcliffe, R. B. H. 
660 
Ratclyffe, T.W. 221 
Rattray, Capt.J.217 
Ravenshaw, E. 216 
Raw, J. 442 
Rawdon, J. 547 


F. Rawlins, W. 74, 182 


Rawlinson, E, 443. 
W. 546 


- Rawstorne, H.S.547 


Prickett, G. 435 
Prideaux, W. 439 
Pridham, M. 662 
Prince, L. 107 
Princep, Mrs.C.544 
Pringle, C. A. 108, 
J. H. 181 
Pritchard, Mrs. 331 
Pritchett, J. B. 520. 
. P. 520 
Proby, Lady F. 548 
Procter, J. 215 
Proctor, A. S. 185. 
C. 442. G.H. 75, 
655 
Protheroe, H. 544 
Prytherch, D. 222 
Pugh, J. A. 519 
Pullen, H. F. 302 
Pulling, Mrs. J. 408 
Purches, G. C. 300 
Purnell, Capt. W. 
P. 18) « 
Purton, S. J. 660 
Purvis, H. C. 519 
Pusey, Lady E. 107 
Pym, E. G. 520. 
Mrs. F. L. 636 
Pyne, J. 327 
Quartley, M. 440 
Quinton, J. 106 
Quirk, M. 440 
Rackham, K. 637. 
T. H. 184 
Radcliffe, J. P. 77. 
Mrs. R. P. 330 
Radclyffe, H.C. 300 
Radford, J. W. 438. 
Lt. J. 439 
Raffles, W. W. 518 
Raglan, Lord 636 


Rayley, J.440, Miss 
H. 440 
Rayner, J. B. 328 
Raynsford,T. A. 111 
Rayson, A. P. 106 
Rea, W. 301 
Read, C. R. 326. H. 
441, 334 
Reade, G. H. 218. 
Mr. 104 
Redden, J. 660 
Redman, G. C. 545 
Reece, H. 331 
Reed, J. H.74. E. 
C. 186 
Reeve,H.392. 8.183 
Reeves, C. 443. J. 
657. Mrs. 660 
Reid, Comm. C. 438 
Relf, W. 663 
Remington, T. 656 
Renwick, Surg. W. 
544, T. 182 
Reuss-Koestritz, 
Count H, 331 
Reynardson, J. 444 
Reynett, J. H. 329 
— A. S.C, 


Rhode, J 108. Q. 


Ricardo, S. 299 

Rice, C. 547, 662. 
M. S. 410. Hon. 
C. S. 638 

Rich, C.A.519. F. 
D. 77 

Richards, A. M. H. 
637. Capt. P. 407, 
J. 74. M. 110. 
T. W. 544. W. 
G. 186 


Richardson, D. 544. 
E. K. 547. H.M. 
447. J.218, 440, 
550. L. 332. L. 
B. 104. Mrs. 107, 
444, W. 652 

Richmond, S. T.409 

Richson, C. 74 

Rickcord, J. G. V. 
519 

Ricketts, J. S. P. 
185. M. 410 

Rickford, T. 441 

Riddell, M. C. 108, 
302 

Ridge, E. 550 

Ridley, J. W. 75. 
Lt.-Col. W. J. 73. 
W. C. 656 

Ridout, J. 660 

Riky, J. B. 637 

Riley, H. 328 

Rippon, G. 661 

Risdom, J. 334 

Rising, T. S. 329 

Ritchie, W. J. 408 

Rivas, Mrs. S. 332 

Rivaz, F. C. 443 

Rivett, J. 519 

Robarts, S. C. 547 

Robb, Maj. F. C.333 

Robbins, E. 409 

Roberts, B. 106. E. 
334. J.408. M. 
658. Mrs. B. M. 
518. R. J. 182. 
T. 325 

Robertson, A. 105. 
D.B.72. G. 301. 
J.A. 329. R.662. 
W. 656 

Robin, P. R. 637 

Robinson, A. 301, 
332, C. 326. Lt.- 
Col. W. 181. W. 
656. W. B. 444. 
W. Hz. 181 

Roblyn, T. 442 

Robson, H. 519. L. 
439. T. 328 

Roby, T. 446 

Rodd, R. R. 519 

Rodney, J. S. 222 

Rodwell, J. 662 

Roe, A. W.659. Dr. 
G. 331. H. F. 
182. T.216 

Rogers, Capt. H. D. 
181. E. 439. H. 
Mi. J.327. J. 
B. 182. J. E. 
T. 186. Miss S. 
439. W. 407 

Rolfe, A, C. 185 

Rolland, W. R. 181 


Rolleston, R. 182. 
S. 300 


Rollo, Hon. R. 73. 
Lt.-Col. Hon. R 
181. Rt.Hon. A 
Lady 440 

Rolls, S. P. 551 

Rondeau, M. 442 

Rooke, Capt. J. L. 
R. 180. M. 333, 
636 

Rookin, O. F. 333 

Rooper, Maj.E.106. 
M. E. 110 

Rooth, B. 220 

Roper, C. J. T. 185. 
D. R. 658. J. 438 

Roscoe, C. 77 

Rose, A. C. 657. 
Col. H. H. 180. 
H. 331, 437. H. 
A.638. Lady 661. 
W. G, 443 

Ross, A 407. C. 
W. 637. G. 182. 
J. 549. Lt.-Gen. 
Sir H.D.72. T. 
446 

Ross-Lewin, Lt. J. 
D. 217 

Rostant, T. 180 

Rothschild, Baron 
C. 545. Baroness 
S. de 108 

Rotton, Lt.-Col. J, 
R. 443 

Roumieu, J. 660 

Rousby, Mrs. E. 408 

Rout, S. 446 

Routledge, M. E. 
548 

Rowan, Lt.-Col. H. 
8. 181 

Rowe, H. E. 76 
Sir J, 518 

Rowed, Miss M.‘661 

Rowland, C. G, 185. 
J. 445 

Rowlatt, J. C. 184 

Rowley, J. 216. J. 
P. 220 

Rowton, F, 107 

Roxburghe, Most 
Noble H. Duchess 
dow. of 332 

Royds, F. C. 182 

Royle, W. 330 

Royston,Mrs. L.662 

Rudge, E. 108 

Rumley, N. B. 660 

Rush, Mrs. M, 107 

Rushforth, H. 551 

Rushworth, E. E. 


£99 
Russell, A. E. 301. 
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Capt. J. G. 409. 
H. 184. Hon. 
Mrs. 518. J. 299. 
333. Lord J. 408, 
636. M. A. 76, 
Maj. Lord A. G. 
180, R.J. 409 

Rust, Mrs. G. 75 

Rutter, S. G. 445 

Ruttledge, Capt. 
T. O. 180 

Ryan, F. E. 549. 
V. W. 74 

Ryde, J. 220 

Ryder, Hon. Mrs. 
F. D. 518 

Rye, J. 438 

Sackett, Mrs. 661 

Sackette, H. 110 

Sadler, C. S. 302 

Saffery, H. 446 

Safford, W. C. 184 

St. Amour, F. M. 
636 

St. Lawrance, Vise. 
518 

Salis, Maj. R. de 73 

Salisbury, Dean of 
K. H. dau of 185 

Salmon, J. 518. 
Miss 663, R. C. 
107 

Salmoni, Mr. 218 

Salt, W. H. 186 

Salter, A. 662. C. 
109. F.300. J. 
334. J.M. 107. 
M. 441. M. A. 
443 

Saltmarshe, Mrs, 
P. 408 

Saltoun Lord 180 

Salvin, Mrs. M. C. 
518 

Sampson, A. 186 

Sandbach, H. R. 
299 

Sandby, K. E. 519 

Sandeman, A. S. 
544. H. S. 544. 
T. F.519 

Sanders, L. 183 

Sanderson, R. E. 
302. T. 437 

Sandford, W. 74 

Sandham, H, M. 
300 

Sandwith, Lt.-Gen, 
Ww. 


Index to Names. 


Sarjeant, M. A. 550 
Sartoris, F. U. 299 
Saulez, I. N. T. 181 
Saumarez, T. 183 
Saunders, A. M. 
659. E. A. 183. 
H. W. 409. Mrs. 
636 
Sausmarez, C. B. 
de, 184. Hon. 
Mrs. H. de, 518 
Savage, J. 441, 666 
Savary, Lt.-Col. W. 
T. 658 
Savile, H. B. O. 73. 
Hon. Mrs. A. 75. 
Mrs. H. B.O. 518 
Savory, W. S. 185 
Sawer, J. 332, 334 
Sawle, Sir J. S. G, 
83 


j 
Sawyer, Miss 446 
Saxe Meiningen, C. 
Princess of 549 
Saxe Weimar, 
Prince E. of 73 
Say, H. 436 
Sayer, E. 444 
Scaife, C. 651 
Scard, T. 300 
Searth, L. 637 
Scarlett, Col. Hon. 
J. Y. 73. Hon. 
W. F.73 
Schreiber, C. 520 
Schrobilgen, A. M. 
C.T. 185 
Schnster, M. E. 638 
Schuyler, T..C. S. 
544 
Scobell, E. 549 
Scobie, B. M. 220 
Scott, E. 547. E. 
M. 221. F. 222. 
F.J. 76. G. G. 
392. H.181. J. 
E. W. 332. J.F. 
220. J.H. 106. 
J. 1. D.77. Lady 
183. Lt.-Gen, W, 
H. 181 
Scrimgeour,C.J. 77 
Scrivenor, E. C. R. 
184 
Scrymgour,E.P.302 
Search, J. 443 
Searle,A.220. Capt. 
H. R. 437 
Sears, T. H. 550 


. Seely, A. M'‘L. 517 


Saner, J. J. 110 
Sanford, J. 551,662 
Sankey, W. 73 
Sargent, C, 77 


Senhouse, S. 659 
Severne, J. 661 
Seward, H. O. 218 
Sewell, J, 332 
Seymour,B, 73,185, 


C. H. 184. Lady 
408. Rear-Adm. 
M. 299. W. 545, 
547. W.D.74 

Shadforth,Col.T.73 

Shadwell, L. 73. S. 
A. L. 301 

Shakespear, J. J.A. 
518 


Shanley, M. 444 
Shapland, Miss 659 
Sharp, E.221.J.662. 
M.410. Maj.R.P. 
73. 8.437. T.550 
Sharpe,C. 110, 218. 
E. 76. Maj. J. B. 
180, 222 
Shaw, A.J. 638. C. 
443.Capt.551. E. 
659. E. F.220. E. 
M.409. E.0.331. 
F.S.185.J.215.Lt. 
H.G.G.660. M.B. 
301. M. E. 409 
Shawe, S. P. 299 
Sheaffe,M.Lady 661 
Shears, J. H. 546 
Shedden, G. 547 
Sheepshank, T. 222 
Sheil, Lt.-Col. J. 
299. R. T. 657 
Shelburne,C’ tess of 
518 
Sheldon, Capt.E.C. 
R. 302 
Shepherd, D. A. B. 
443.F.110.M.438 
Sheppard,G.440. H. 
107. J.329. R.76 
Sheridan, G. 446 
Sheriff, M. 547 
Sherriff, J. 445 
Sherwin, A, 182 
Shield, H. 110, 302 
Shiffner, G. C. 77 
Shillingford, J. S. 
520 
Shingles, W. 545 
Shipley, Comm. J. 
438. Mrs. 108 
Shirreff, C. 333 
Short, ©. 76. C. A. 
186.E.M.S8.77. J. 
437. Lt. C. F. 77 
Shoubridge, R. 109 
Shout, C. L. 663 
Shuldham, S. 442 
Shurlock, J. R. 182 
Shury, D. N. 217 
Shute,H. 447. Mrs. 
G.B.H.408. T.D. 
222. V. 446 
Shuttleworth, E. 


638 
Sich, J. 333 


693 


Sidebottom, T. R. 
333 

Sievwright, C. W. 
217 

Silvertop,Hon.Mrs, 
75 


Silvester, L. 110 
Simeox, L. 183 
Simmons, J. A.410. 
T. F. 300 
Simpkin, W. 222 
Simpkinson, M. 
Lady 219 
Simpson, A. 186. 
Capt. W. D. 551. 
C.F.183.E.B.410. 
G.185. H.B. 299. 
Maj.-Gen. J. 73. 
Maj. J. 180. Mrs. 
E.659.R.109,656, 
W. 334 
Sinclair, J.219. M. 
218. Mrs. J.G.T. 
183. T.F.330. W. 
J.J. A. 544 
Sirrell, T. C. 221 
Sitwell, W. H. 299 
Sivewright, E. C. 
220 


Skeete, M. 548 

Skene,G. 602. J.H. 
517 

Sketchley, S. 334 

Skinley,M.A.E. 302 

Skinner, J, 637. Lt. 
C.H.330. Miss S. 
662 

Skipwith, Lady 300. 
L.S. 301. Mrs. L, 


75 
Skipworth, G. 299 
Slade, Col. W. H. 


181, J. 409 
Slater, Capt. M. J. 
410. J.221.M.546 
Slaughter, E. 110 
Slegg, Capt.J.F.551 
Sloggett, C. 636 
Sloper, G, 325 
Smales, G. 637 
Smallpeice, E. 447. 
F. 660 
Smart, J. 186. J.B. 
222. W. 661 
Smetburst, J.R. 186 
Smith, A. 109, 181, 
A.H. 409. A.J. 
408. B.545. C. 
182, 222. Capt. 
A. 656. Capt. H. 
74. C. D. 444. 
C. S. 186. E. 219, 
300, 544, 662. F. 
299, 546. F. M. 
106, F. W. 300. 





604 


H.73. H. F, 181. 
H.W.185. J.446, 
549. J. 8. 638. 
J. W. 180. L.519. 
Lady, 300. Lt.- 
Col. T. C. 181, 
M. 76. Maj.-Gen. 
W. 222. Maj. J. 
637. Maj.J.W.S. 
180. M. H. 186, 
301. Mrs. 443. 
P. 18% R. 75. 
Rt. Hon. R. V. 
407. Rt. Hon. V. 
408. Sir C. C. 410. 
T.107,185. W.75, 
109. W. A. 300. 
W. G. 636. W.T. 
445 
Smithe, Miss A,329 
Smyth, Capt. J. D. 
544. E. A. 661. 
E. P. 186. Lt.- 
Col. H. 108. Lt.- 
H. E. 546. Maj. 
H. 73. T. 8. 214 
Smythe, G. 638. 
W. 547 
Snelgar, J. B. 656 
Snell, C. 77. W.215 
Sneyd, A. 104 
Snow, Capt. A. H. 
Cc. 410 
Snowden, W. 661 
Soames, F. 660. J. 
636 
Soane, M. 659 
Sober, A. 331 
Solari, A.A. N.F. 75 
Solly, Mrs. E, 300. 
Mrs. E. H. 518. 
R. H. 328 
Somerset, A. C. S. 
218.Capt.E.A. 73, 
Maj.-Gen. Sir{H. 
299. Mrs. P. 183. 
Mrs. W.75. R.H. 
602. V. P. H. 326 
Southby, M. 658 
Sowton, E. 410 
Spankie, H. 409 
Sparkes, J. 447 
Sparks, Lt.-Col. 520 
Speck, Col. S. 220 
Spedding, T. S. 299 
Speeding, Ald. T. 
663 


Speedy, Capt, J. 73 

Speke, W. 182 

Spence, Dr. 218. E. 
550 

Spencer, A. G, 518. 
Hon. R. C.H.181. 
J. 334. M. 439. 
Mrs, C, V, 300, 


Index to Names. 
R. F, 442, W. T. 
54 


9 
Sperling, J. H. 76 
Spicer, A, 300 
Spooner, G. 185. 
Maj. W. D.332 
Spottiswoode, J. A. 
519 
Spry, A. 1283. J. H. 
214 
Spyer, A. 409 
Squire, Capt. C. 217 
Stabback, C. 107. 
J. 177 
Stable, R. S. 410 
Stables, F. A. 441 
Stace, H. C. 181. 
W.C. 181 
Stacey, M. A.E. 185 
Stack, Lt.-Col. G. 
F. 545 
Stackpole, Mrs. F. 
441 
Stafford, Mar- 
chioness of, 636 
Staines, 8. 219 
Stallard, F. 520. W. 
660 
Stammers,E.N.546. 
M. A. 409 
Stamper, T. 220 
Standen, P. 109 
Stanford, C. 8. 182 
Stanhope, A. A.105, 
R. 186 
Stanley, M. H. 637, 
W. D.410 
Stansfield, L.H.638 
Stanton, S. F. 184 
Staples, L. H. 301 
Stapylton, J. E. 184 
Starkey, J. C. 550, 
W. 217, 437 
Starling, S. 659 
Staunton, A. A.110, 
H. M. 217 
Stavert, E. 186 
Steains, W. 331 
Steed, C. D. 410 
Steele, Capt-E.181, 
T. 660, J. 442 
Steere, 439 
Stehelm, A. R. 519 
Stenhouse, T. 183 
Stephen, F. 638, 
Rt. Hon. Sir J. 
182 
Stephens, A. 440, 
Maj. J. M. 550, 
Miss S. 661 
Stephenson, Capt. 
T. 181, E. 545, 
E. F. 447 
Stern, Dr. A. 637 
Sterrey, C, 638 


Steuart, H. M. 300 
Stevens, E.550. J. 
H.72.R.72.W.443 
Stevenson,C.B.301. 
J.S. 444 
Steves, W. H. 408 
Steward, M. 105 
Stewart, Gen. 327. 
H, M. 104, 217. 
Maj. W. L. 181. 
Mrs. W. H. 183. 
Sir M. R. S. 636. 
W. G. 518 
Sterling, Lt.-Col.73. 
Stirling, H. J. 75.S. 
H. 76 
Stirton, A. 111 
Stockdale, W.W.75 
Stockwell, A. 410 
Stoddart, J. 216 
Stoepel, E. W. F.T. 
184 
Stogdon, A.441 
Stokes, M. 111 
Stone, A. 182, 637, 
C.H. 184. W. 182 
Stonehouse, E. 107 
Stoneman, G. 107 
Stonhouse, S. 544 
Stopford, Hon. Mrs. 
B. 219. Mrs. 300. 
M, H. 220. Vis- 
e’tess 75 
Storer, F. 186 
Storey, W. H. 332 
Storks, Lt.-Col. H. 
K. 73 
Stothert, M. A. 220 
Stowell, C. S. 545 
Stoyte, Lt.-Col. 219 
Strachey, Capt. R. 
301 
Straford, A. 410 
Straton,Maj.R.J.73 
Streatfield,C.0.181. 
E.C.409.H.D.186 
Street, J. A. 73 
Strickland, J. 436. 
Maj. 637 
Strode, J.C. 444 
Strong, Capt.C. W, 
73 


de 
Stroud, J. 183 
Strugnell, A. 638 
Struthers, A. 439. 
Dr. A. 333 
Stuart, Col. 74, G. 
W. C. 186. Maj. 
J.R.73, 74. Maj. 
W.K.73. R.A. 
W.C.638. W.74 
Stuart-Wortley, A. 
H. P. 73 
Stubbs, B, 545 
Studd,Maj,-Gen, 518 


Sturges, L.638. W. 
333 


Sturt, E. 408 
Suckling, J. 550 
Sugden, Hon. F. 182 
Sumner, E. S. F. 
184, J.H.R. 76 
Sumsion, I. 185 
Surtees, R. 299 
Suter, A. R. B. 107 
Sutherland, C. 108, 
217. Y.658. Lt.. 
Col, P. 109 
Sutton, C. W. 110. 
F.637. J.435,545 
Swain, C. 181 
Swainson, C, 216. 
T. G. 330 
Swan, J.T. A. 76. 
S. M. 220 
Sweet, Mrs, 105. 
W. F, 182 
Sweeting, H. 219 
Swete, E. A. 76 
Swetenham, Mrs. 
C. 408 
Swinburn, A. 182 
Swinscow, J. 443 
Swinhoe, E. S. 657 
Swinton, Maj. W. 
328 
Swire, M. 77 
Swyny, Mrs. Lt.- 
Col. 518 
Sykes, G. M. 300 
Symes, W. 658 
Symons, S. 220 
Synge, R. F. 637 
Synnot, M. 440 
Tabor, E. 658 
Tailby, W. W. 299 
Tait, E. 327 
Talbot, E. G. 547; 
Hon. W. W. C. 
75; Lady A. 409; 
Miss A. E. 546 
Tanner, A, 184 
Tarbutt, Capt. C. 
B. 330 
Tarleton, E. W. 300 
Tarrant, T. P. 110 
Tarte, J. 551 
Tate F, 182; W.C. 
549 
Tatersall, Dr, J. 
662 
Tatham, L. M. 550 
Tattershill, E. B. 
443 
Tatton, M. 220 
Tayleur, J. 76 
Taylor, A. 184. C. 
410. C.A. 438. 
Capt. V. C. 546. 
C, W. 548 FE, 
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S.C. 410. G.181, Thorowgood, S. R. 
444. H.216. H. 439. W. 329 
A. 75. J. 222, Thorp, L. E. 183. 
J.H.220. J.K. Lt.S.J.183. M. 
659. Lady€.W. C.75. W.181 
518. L. E. 222,.Threipland, Lady 
M. 658. Maj.R. MM. 332 
186. Mrs. E.C, Thrupp, W. 300 
183. Mrs. 8,443. Thurburn, F. A. V. 
S. W. 299 520 
Teale, A. 549 Thurgarland,M. 442 
Teesdale, C. 661 Thurlow, C. A. 74 
Teissier, Capt. H. Thwaytes, J. 300 
P. de 409 Tibbits, E. 663 
Temple, R. 182 Tiddeman, E.S. 182 
Templer, C.C,520. Tierney, Lt.-Col, 
J. 8.331. R.W. 409 


184 Tighe, H. U. 518 
Tennant, Col. Sir J. Tilley, S. L. 408 
103 Tillman, W. T. 550 


G. Tillot, J. 106 
Tindal, A. de V. 217 

Tessier, J. C.657 Tod, J.329. M.B. 
Thackeray, M.409, 637 

546 Todd, C. 301, 547. 
Thackwell,J.E.73  W.517 
Thane, K. 662 Tollemache, Mrs. 
Tharp, A.J.75. M. BR. W. L. 408 

222 Tolson, Maj. R. H. 
Theed, T. D. 331 546 
Thelwall, 1. E. 186 Tombs,Capt. H. 74. 
Thexton, T. 216 S. 108 
Thickbroom,G. 66! ‘Tomes, Lt. E. 437. 
Thistlethwayte, Lt. M. A. 221 

A. H. 106,218 Tomkins, S. 547 
Thistlewayte,G.409 Tomlinson, Dr.302. 
Thoburn, Miss E. G,.C. 655 

334 Tompkins, H. 410 
Thomas A. 442. D. Topham, H. 520. 

435, E. 106, 638, Lt.-Col. 76 

E. F.519. LL. F. Torr, J. 441 

C. 75. M. 544. Torrens, Col. A, W. 

M.L.519. R.J. = 73 

T.301. W.L.660 Tory, N. 444 
Thompson, C. 220, Tothill, J.72 

549. Capt.R.74. Tottenham, C. P. 

C.T.186. D.D. 299. Mrs.J.F.636 

301. Dr. 104. Tottie, M. B. 520 

Ens. H. J. 217. Tower, E. 520 

G. 182. H. 551. Townley, E. 658 

H. 656,658. H. Townsend,E.T. 440 

W.661. J. 658. Townson, R. 106 

J. H, 182. J. W. Toynbee, H. 186 

73. Mrs. E.183 Tozer, J. R. 330 
Thomson, A.75. F. Tracy, Capt.J. 222. 


Terry, C. 408. 
660 


R. 181. J. 302. J. 662. M. 185 
J.L. 409. M.C. Trafford, Sir H. de 
519 409 


Thorman, J. 108 Trail, J. 444 

Thornburgh, F.77 Traill, F. R. 75 

Thorndike, D.181 Trant, E. 222 

Thorne, Lt.-Col. P. Travers,H.I.518. M. 
F.103. W.550 P. 110 


Thornton, E. 440. Trebeck, H. E. 637 
Mrs, 335 


Trelawney, C, 417 
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Tremenheere,W.E. Urquhart,D.335. H. 
Tremlett, C. 659 219. Mrs. J. 657. 
Trench, Hon. C.T. | Mrs. W. P. 183 
221 Usborne, F. S. 638 
Treston, A. K, 185 Ussher, H.T. 76 
Trestrail, M.S. 550 Vachell, G. H. 75 
Trevelyan, Maj.J.H. Vaizey, J. 545 
181 Vale, E.C.76.L.A.77 
Trevilian, W. J.C. Valentine, A.C. 544 
446 Vane, Capt.C.B. 181 
Trevor,E. 333, 438. Vane-Tempest, Ld. 
F. 182 A. F. C. W.73 
Tribe, J. 661 Vanneck, Hon, T. 
Trist, R. 429 547 
Tritton, A. 548 Vansittart, W. 325 
Trotter, ].A.659 Vaughan, A. 301, 
Troubridge, Maj.Sir C. L. 301. G.L. 
T. H. C. 73 186, J.186. J.W. 
Trower, J. 441 299. T. 216 


Truman, E. 517. S. .Veasey, Mrs, A. D. 
445 300 
Trumper, J. 215 bers 5 F. E.660. 


Trye, H. N. 100 

Tryon,Capt. R. 301. Vennables, C, 638 
Lt. H. 218 Verner, F. 519 

Tucker, J. 520. W. Vernon,F.408. G.E. 


545 H.185. H.444. H. 
Tuckett, W.J. W. M.185. W. 656 
446 Verulam, C’tess of 
Tudor, Lt.-Col. W. 183 
73 Vesey,Maj.A.G. 180 


Tuke, E.K. 328. H. Vibart, J. A. M. 637 


446. J.B.221 Vicars, Capt. H. S. 
Turnbull,A.184. J. 657 
220 Vickers, B. 518 


Turbutt,Mrs.G. 183 Victor,Col.J. C. 181 

Turner, Capt. H.A. Victoria,LordBp.of, 
181. Capt.M.301. _— wife of 182 
C.E.75. H.A.181. Villiers, A. L. J. 
J.435.3.R.549. J. Count M. de, 76. 
T.519.M.546,636. W.R.76 
Maj.-Gen. G. 72. Vincent, C. 410. E. 
Mrs.A.335. Mrs. 446. L. D. 662. 
J.439. T.544. W. W. P. 409 


D, 518. Vipan, M. 547 
Tweed, F.M.301 Vivian, Hon. J. F, 
Twemlow, Miss 327 A. 186. Hon. Mrs, 


Twigg, E. 186 J. €. W. 662. J. 
Twopeny, E.T.445 327 
Twyford, S. 658 Voigt, G. 302 
Twysden, H.T.105 Vose, J. 185 
Tylee, Capt. D. W. Vosper, W. 550 
546 Vowler, Miss F. 661 
Tyler,C.435. W.544 Wade, C. F, B, 186, 
Tymms, Mr. T.223 M.E.408. R.182 
Tyrell, F. 637 Wainwright,A. 111, 
Tyrwhitt, Lt.-Col, C, 222. F.A. 331. 
C. 299 Rt. Rev. J. M. 
Tyssen, C. J. 657 104, §S, 550 
Ugoni,Baron C.657 Waites,C. H. A. W. 
Unwin, G. H. 77 {11 
Upcott, W. 222 — Col. W. H. 
Upton, Hon. E. J. 
546 Wakefield F. 328, 
Upwood, E. 410 L, 519 











696 


Waldo, Mrs. E. W. 
_M. 300 2 
Walford, A. A. 662. 


























655 

Walker, C. 105, 
Capt.C. P. B.73, 
E. E. 75. F. 184. 
G. M. 185. H. 
185. J. 186,544. 
J. H.186. Lady 
636. M.A, 184. 
M. H.76. M.M. 
185. P.517, R. 
327. R. B. 77. 
Sir G. F. R. 76. 
W. 658 

Wall, T. F. 181 

Wallace, E. N. C. 
75. J, 182. Maj.- 
Gen. P.M. 72. R. 
E. C. 75. T. 436. 

Waller, F. H, 658 

Wallington, J. W. 
P. 299. J.W.S. 
73 

Walmisley, E. 546 

Walpole, H, A. 333. 
Lady M. 219 

Walsh, G. M. 76. 
W. 75 

Walsham, A. 637. 

Walsingham, Lady, 
518 




































































































































































Walter, T. 109. W. 
333 
Walwyn, A. 104 
Wansey, H. 547 
Ward, E. 75, 392. 
J. 328, 435, 445. 
J. F. 638. L. 328. 
Maj. J. 107. S. 
E, 659. Sir H. 
G. 407. T. E. 
221. W.M. 655 
Wardell, S. 445 
Warden, J. 519 
Wardill, 1). 549 
Wardlaw, J. 185 
Wardle, J. 655 
Ware, J. 437. J. 
M. 182. Miss E, 
H. 221 
Warmsley, H. 108 
Warne, J, 442 
Warnford, M.S. 662 
Warre, Capt. H. J. 
73. Maj. 30% 




































































































































































G.H.J.663. O. 


Weare, 


Indea to Names. 


Washington, Capt. 


J. 181 


Watkins, E. 547. 
E. L. 334. F. B. 
327. Mrs, 
Mr. R. 108. T.186 

Watson, A. 659. C. 
110. H.W.75. J. 
439,546.J.H. 520. 
J.J.W.76. Lady 
408. S. 444, 520 

Watt, R. 546 

Watts, P. 439. Lt.- 
Col. M. 638 

Waud, Capt. E, 181] 

Waugh, A. S. 76. 
Mrs. E. 548 

Way, Comm. J. 110 
L. A. M. 410 

H. E. 73. 
Maj. H. E. 180 

Webb, A.F.C. 105. 
C. 662. E. S. 301. 
J. M. 109. W. 


186 


Webbe-Weston, 
Lady H.E. 185 
Webber, J. 302 
Websdale, A.W.111 
Webster, A.C. 327. 


E. B, 436 


Wedge, A. 438 
Weeding, M.P. 408 
Weeks, H. 334. J. 


W. 636 


Wegg-Prosser, R.F, 
29 


Weir, J. S, 445 
Welby, E. C, 332 
Welch, G. A. 76. 


W.JS. 5.75 


Weld, J. 445 
Wells, C.S. 108, E. 
N. 446. G. 183. 
W. 220, 301 
Wemyss, H. 637 
Werry, N. W. 442. 


N.W. 544 


Wesley, Col. S. R. 
73. Lt. Col. S. R. 


74 
West, C. A, 655. 
C. E. 302. E.E. 


302, H. 302. Maj. 
Lord, 73. M.A, 
219. W. 550. 658. 
W. H.H. 302 

Westhead, A. 519. 


Warren, E. 332. G. E.H. 409 
H. 184. L. C. Westmacott, 
302 R. 75 

Warrender, H.76 Westmorland, 

Warry, E. T. 437 518 

Washbourne, W. Weston, 

439 Mrs. H. 334 


C. 549. 


Westwood, J. 547 


Wetherall, E. R.73. 
Maj.-Gen.G.A. 73 
Wetherhead, E.-330 
Whannel,Col.P.217 
Wharton, Capt. W. 
441. Hon. C.329. 


J. T. 186 


Wheadon, E.D.109 
Wheatcroft, M.D. 


439 
Wheatley,L. L. 106. 


W., 446 
Wheble, J. 105 


Wheeler, Capt. H. 
75. J.110.,T.L.74 
Whichelo, L.M. 332 


Whidborne, L. 548 


Whinfield,W.H.410 
Whinyates, Col. F. 


W. 181 

Whippy, B. J. 299 

Whish, Lt.-Gen. R. 
106 

Whitaker, J. 659 

White,A.E. 410. C. 
302. Capt.657. E. 
M.638.F.S.549. J. 
270, J.E.662. M. 
410.Mrs.A.S.545. 
R.108. R.W.214. 
V.1.183. W. 436. 
W. F. 299 


Whiteford. E.L. 330 
Whitehead, Mrs. J. 


75 


Whitehouse, R, 110 
Whiteway, M. 184 

Whitcburch, J. 328 
Whitgreave, C. 105 
Whitfield, E.H. 546 
Whiting,J.440.T.S. 


111 


Whitmore, E.A. 73. 


E.E. 518. Maj. E. 
A.180, Mrs.G.636 


Whitney, T. 637 
Whittaker,J.A. 299 
Whitter, Dr.T. 441. 


W. 302 


Whittington, T. J. 
656 


Whittle, S. J. 439 
Whitworth, R. H. 


660 


Whyatt, W. 436 
Wickham, S. 106 
Widdison, Mrs. E. 


334 


Wightman, C, 545 
Wigram, Mrs. J. R. 


183 


Wilbraham, Hon. 


E. B. 181. Maj. 
R. 73 





Wild, J. 139 
Wildegose, C. 444 
Wilding, M. 637 
Wildman, J. L. 299 
Wilkie, Maj. 77 
Wilkins, G. 544 
Wilkinson, Capt. J. 
180. F. C, 107. 
J. 661 
Wilks, M. 656 
Willett, Maj. A. S. 
104, M. E, 408. 
Mrs. C. S. 300 
Williams, A. 300, 
550, 659. A.C. 
519, C. 435, 
Capt. A. W. 408, 
Capt. S. T. 218. 
Col. W. F.73. E. 
76, 182, 545.. E. 
C.301; F.K.220. 
H. G. 410. J. 76, 
110, 439,443,445, 
-447. J. W. 75. 
Lt. P.76. M.330. 
M. A. 518. Maj. 
J.181, M. E.520, 
Mrs. G. 75. O. 
328. P. A. 184, 
R. 216, 299, 518. 
T. 186. W.186, 
216 
Williamson, E. M. 
109. Maj.-Gen. 
D. 662. Mrs. J. 
549 
Willimot, J. 657, 
545. T. 107 
Willing, J. 442 
Willis, E. C, 409. 
F. 518. J. 107. 
R. 440 
Wills, S. 331 
Willsden, A. 108 
Willson, J. 220. M. 
331 
Willyams, E. A..77 
Wilmot, Col, E. 518 
Wilmshurst, Mrs. 
442 
Wilson, A. B. P. D. 
519. B. 440. 
Capt. C. T. 73. 
Capt. H. C. 446, 
C. C. 301, Col. 
J. A. 180. Col. 
R. G. B.181. Dr. 
G. 392. E. S.C. 
77. E. W. 185. 
H. 110, 435. J. 
1ll, 181, 661. 
Lady B. 183. M. 
76. Mrs. M. 446. 
Prof, 182. S, 107. 
W. 215 


2s & ££ ee met 


Wilton, R. 75 
Windle,J.333. S.A. 
77 
Windus, T. 226 
Wing, H. 638. W. 
186. W. E. 330 
Wingrave, M. 547 
Winham, D.75 — 
Winn, Hon. Mrs.R. 
300. T. 328 
Winstanley,Mr, 440 
Winter, Capt. J. P. 
104. V. 184 
Winthropp, M. 442 
Wintle, T. 326 
Winton, W. 110 
Wintour, T. F. 185 
Wise, Capt. H. C. 
544. J.74. R.520 
Wiseman, M. 220 
Withington, G. R. 
77. M. 520 
Witt, G. de, 184 
Woddrop, Mrs. M. 
H. 332 
Wolfe, 3. 445 


Index to 
ts F.. M. 


105 
Wombwell, C. 110 . 
Wood, C. W. 75. D. 
442. J.334. J.S. 
73. M. 105, M.F. 
333. Mrs.661. Rt. 
Hon, Sir C. 407, 
408. S. 442, 447 
Woodburne,M.331. 
M. A. 331 
Woodcock, R. 330 
Woodford, C. J. 73 
Woodgate, R. 109 
Woodhouse, E. 335 
Woodrow, H. 183 
Woodward, E, 661 
Woolsey,0. B.B,637 
Wordswortt, D.334 
Wornum, R.N. 168 
Worship, H. 109 
Worsley, J. 76 
Wortham, H.Y. 181 
Worthington, A.C. 
520. E. A. 77. 
Mrs, 560 


Names. 


Wortley, Hon, Mrs, 
J. S. 408 
Woulfe, Lt.-Gen. J. 
658 
Wrake, E. 661 
Wrather, S. 221 
Wray, W. 220 
Wren, E. 410 
Wrench, J. 75 
Wrenford, J. T. 75 


- Wright, Cul. C. 181. 


J. 109,332. M.A, 
222. Mrs. J. 183, 
441. M.J. 409. 
W. 106, 182, 435. 

Wroughton, J. C. 
109 

Wyatt, B. 184. J. 
327 


Wybrow, H. 182 

Wylde, Mrs. F. 636 

Wydenbruck, Baron 
76 

Wyles, L. 334 

Wynn, Lady A. W. 
183 


697 
Wynne, C. B. 446, 
G. 181 


Wyuter, J. C. 637 

‘Wythe, M. 329 

Yarborough, F.S.E. 
3¢9 


Yarker, F. 329 

Yea, R. H. 440 

Yelverton, J. 328 

Yeo, G. A. 410. 
Miss E, 334 

Yeoman, C. 
J. 443 

Yolland, J. 300. W. 
181 

Yonge, J. D. 548 

York, Capt. R. 185 

Youle, H. 440 

Young,C.A.546. C. 
F.408.D.549.F.T. 
442, G.410. H.76. 
Mis. R. 332. Rt. 
Hon.SirJ.408,. T. 
214, T.B.106. W. 
B. 435 

Yule, Cul. P. 181 


186, 


LIST OF EMBELLISHMENTS TO THE VOLUME. 


Those marked (*) are Vignettes. 


Fac-simile of an Ancient Drawing of the Exchequer Court of Ireland 
Monument of Sir John Barrow on the Hoad Hill, Ulverston 


*Palimpsest brass shield, found in Betchworth Church, Surrey 


*Signet Ring with a merchant's mark, found on the coast of Dorset 
The Wrestlers’ Inn-Yard, Cambridge, the presumed Birth-place 


Jeremy Taylor 


*The “ Charter Oak” of Pennie 
Fac-simile of Swift’s Notes in Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion 
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THE 


TOPOGRAPHER AND GENEALOGIST, 


EDITED BY JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, F.S.A. 
The: XVIIth Part of this’ Work is now published, price 38. 6d. 


ConTENTS : 


Remarks on the Arms assigned to the Name of Ellis and its Synonyms, tending to 
show a common origin of most of the Families bearing them, and of Lacy, Lucy, St. 
Leger, Lizures, St. Liz, Disney, Deivill, Holles, &c.—Church Notes of Highclere and 
Burghclere, co. Hants—Sir William FitzWilliam, of Highclere—Funeral Certificate of 
Rich. Kingsmill, Esq. 1600—Funeral Certificate of Sir Robert Sawyer, 1692—Extracts 
from the Registers of Sutton Waldron, near Shaftesbury, co. Dorset—Extracts from the 
Parish Registers of Wath, near Ripon—List of the Rectors of Wath—Some Account of 
the Family of Cockayne, Lords Viscount Cullen, and of the Parish of Rushton, co, 
Northampton, their principal residence—Notes on the Cathedral of Emly and the Family 
of Hurly—The Family of Thynne, alias Botfield; Pedigree of Botfield, of Botfield; and of 
Botfield, of Dawley, Norton Hall, &c.—Extracts from the Parish Registers of St. J ames’s, 
Westminster. 


Two volumes of this Work are now completed, which are published in 
cloth boards, price Two Guineas, or in Twelve Parts, price 3s. 6d. each. 
The following is a Synopsis of their Contents, so far as can be shown in 
so brief a compass. 


GENEALOGICA, &e. 


Descent of the Earldom of Lincoln, with Introductory Observations on the Ancient Earl- 
doms of England, by the Editor. 

On the Connection of Arderne, or Arden, of Cheshire, with the Ardens of Warwickshire. 
By George Ormerod, esq. D.C.L., F.S.A. 

Genealogical Declaration respecting the Family of Norres, written by Sir William Norres, 
of Speke, co. Lanc. in 1563 ; followed by an abstract of charters, &c. 

The Domestic Chronicle of Thomas Godfrey, Esq. of Winchelsea, &c. M.P. the father of 
Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, finished in 1655. 

Honywood Evidences, compiled previously to 1620, edited by B. W. Greenfield, Esq. 

The Descendants of Mary Honywood, at her death in. 1620, in the families of Agard, 
Baker, Boghurst, Browne, Crakenthorpe, Croke, Engeham, Evers, Fleet, Gill, Gregory, 
Halls, Henmarsh, Kenn, Moninges, Morton, Moyle, Parkchurst, Reade, Renchinge, 
Roberts, Rufford, Sadleir, St. Nicholas, Sayer, Seaman, Sheafe, Sherley, Shrubsole, 
Strode, Thompson, Tilman, Tooke, Walton, Weston, Woodward, Willis, Wylde. 

Marriage Settlements of the Honywoods with the Families of Engeham, Heneage, Hales, 
Henmarsh, Morton, Wvodward, Crooke, Thomson, and Moyle. 

Pedigrees of the families of Arden or Arderne, Arundell of Aynho, Babington, Barry, 
Bayley, Bowet, Browne, Burton of Coventry, Clarke, Clerke, Clinton, Close, Dabridge- 
court, Dakyns or Dakeynes, D’Oyly, Drew, FitzAlan, Fitzherbert, Franceis, Freming- 
ham, Gyll, Hammond, Harlakenden, Heneage, Hirst, Honywood, Hodilow, Holman, 
Horde, Hustler, Isley, Kirby, Kynnersley, Marche, Marston, Meynell, Norres, Peirse, 
Pimpe, Plomer, Polhill or Polley, Pycheford, Pitchford, Pole or De la Pole, Preston 
Viscount Tarah, Thextqn, Tregose, Turner of Kirkleatham, Ufford, Walerand, Walton, 
and Yate. 

The genealogies of more than ninety families of Stockton-upon-Tees, by Wm. D’Oyly 
Bayley, Esq. F.S,A. 

Wills of Sir Thomas Cumberworth, 1450 ; Sir William Say, 1529 ; Sir Thomas Morgan, 
1595 ; John Stafford, Esq. of Marlwood, 1596 ; John Hales of Coventry, 1607 ; Dr. 
Thomas Yate, 1680. 

Funeral Certificates of Sir Richard Baker, 1594 ; Lady Knevett, 1585 ; and Sir Henry 
Knevett, 1598. 

Births of the Children of Sir John Gresham, Lord Mayor in 1547. 

Charters, many original. 

Sepulchral Memorials of the English at Bruges and Caen. 








